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PREFACE, 



In presenting our readers with the Volume of the Cam- 
brian Journal for 1862, it becomes our painful duty to 
allude to the irremediable loss which the Journal, and 
the interests of Welsh literature in general, have sustained 
by the lamented death of its late learned and esteemed 
Editor, under whose indefatigable zeal, and attentive 
superintendence, it had been conducted with acknow- 
ledged ability for upwards of eight years. In him were 
concentrated an extensive and minute acquaintance with 
ancient Bardic lore, together with the historical records 
of former ages, as well as the annals of later writers, 
which, combined with sound scholarship, undaunted 
patriotism, unflinching firmness, unwearied indu^ry, 
matured judgment, kindness of disposition, and agree- 
able manners, conduced at once to render him the 
accomphslied Editor of a Publication devoted to the 
elucidation of Ancient British antiquities, and the moral 
and intellectual improvement of his countrymen. Of 
the success of his learning and labours in this respect, 
the several Volumes of the Journal, not to mention diose 
of his other works, will remain an imperishable monu-^ 
ment to future ages. The intelligence of his decease, in 
the prime of life, and in the midst of his literary career, 
was received by his countrymen, by whom he was most 
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highly and deservedly respected, with the feeling of 
onivenal regret in which we deeply and sinoerely parti- 
cipated. 

Having deemed it our duty to pay this tribute of 
unfeigned respect to the memory of the hite Editor, we 
hi'jj; to assure our readers that it will be our earnest 
study to conduct the Journal on the same recog^nized 
principles of genuine patriotism as have hitherto charac- 
terized the nature of its contents. And, at the same 
time^ we shall endeavoar, to the utmost of our power, to 
render it still more than it has yet been, the appreciated 
organ for elucidating the history, antiquities, and general 
literature of the Principality, in accordance with the 
immemoiiiil traditions of the ancient Cymric bards, and 
the recorded facts of our other native authorities. 

Whilst we have to request our countrymen who have 
aided us with their valuable contributions of elaborately 
written articles on several important subjects, to accept 
onr cordial acknowledgements of their kind assistance, 
we may be permitted to express our ardent hope that we 
shall secure the continuance of their esteemed co-opera- 
tion, and also to solicit the support of other true lowers 
ot Cy/nru, Cymro, a Ckyuiraeg, who possess the time, 
inclination, ability, and means, to enable us to carry on 
the Journal with efficiency, and provide for the periodical 
issue of its parts with regularity. 

Much remains yet to be effected ere the history, 
geology, botany, zoology, topography, numtsmatios, 
statistics, agriculture, philology, and music of Wales, 
may be affirmed to have received the attention which 
their importance justly deserves. 

I^id da lie gellir gweli," 
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MEMOIR OF THE BTAM FAMILY. 

CHRONOLOGICAL MEMOIA 

OP THE REVDS. HENRY, JOHN, AND EDWARD BTAM, SONS OP THB 
BSy. LAWRENCE BYAM, RBCTOR OF LUCKHAM, SOMKHSBTSHIBBji 
DUBINO THE RBIQNS OF ELIZABETH AND JAMES I. 

By Edward S. Byam, Esq., 
TramkUor of " T?ie Backslider's Mirror" Author qf " Literaru AvocaUom^** 

Some account of the three derioal brethreii» ions of the 
Rev. Lawrbmcb Btak, Rector of Liiekhain»^ in Somer- 
set, in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I.» Tiz., of 
Henry, John and Edward Byam ; diowing the tune at 

* To this rectory of Luckham, in Somerset, on the borders oi 
North Devon, Lawrence Byam was presented by Queen Elizabeth, 
bv letters patent, dated from " Gorhambury, 19th June, 1575," and 
lul«d for the tpaoe of iMarly forty years, till, in ftet, tlw middle of 
JTolj, 1014^ when his will, found in the Catalogue of that Archdeaconry, 
was proved at Taunton, though the will itself cannot now be found. 
Warner, in his History of Satk, mentions him amongst the principal 
benefactors to the rebuilding of the Abbey Church of that citv, of 
which he wee a natiTe. For Letten FaWnly tee BjiMc^e FaStm, 
Toh xvii. 

CAMB. JOUB., 1808. a 
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which each brother severally took his deg^rees; the persons 
with whom lie was associated in takino; of them ; the col- 
leges to which he then or at any time belonged ; and other 
particulars relative either to them or their descendants. 



All the three preceding brethren, together with a 
fourth, by the name of William, a gentleman of CaptOD, 
in Stogumber, were sons of Lawrence aforesaid, by his 
wife Anne, or Agnes, the daughter of Henry Yewingg, 
or Ewens, of Capton, in the above-named parish of Sto- 
gumber, wherein their father, Rev. Lawrence By am was 
married, on 26th May, 1578.^ His three eldest sons, 
Henry, John, and Edward, like himself, destined for the 
Church, having attained their proper ages, all matricu- 
lated nt tlic same college — viz., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Henry, subsequently D.D., Chaplaiu and companion of 
his exile of Charles II., on the lOth June, 1597, being 
then in his seventeenth year. John, afterwards Rector 
of Clotworthy, Somerset, 12th October, 1599, a^tat. six- 
teen ; and Edward, Vicar of Duiverton, in England, and 
Precentor of Cloyne, in Ireland, on the 3 1st October, 
1G00, — haviijo just then entered on his sixteenth year. 
Jolm remained perpetually at Exeter College during his 
stay at the University ; but Henry, some time a sojourner 
at Exeter, on the 21st December, 1599, was elected stu- 
dent of Christ Church; and Edward, in 1601, the year 
afi( r his entry at Exeter, was chosen Demy at Magdalen 
College, Ironi which he took the degrees of B.A. and 
M.A., and where he remained nine years — till, in fact, 
he was about to be elected Fellow — when, having views 
incompatible with the retention of a feliowshipj h« re- 
signed his demyship in 1610. 

/ 

t . .... 

\ '• • • . • • 
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lh» «M 1in«Ihm «Mik firfr lbs tiMe ItnOM 'Mt tiMb XJu 

dflgrM M mdbr, te oomtMmy^ of degroe as un^, lii cotnpimy of 
those whose luuaes are imdeimdi those wboM namm in ttdeniMth 

gi%'cn : — given : — 

.^Edis Chrislii SOUi June, 1603. ^dis Christi: 9th June, 1605. 

WnUam OoNoB, George Bamden, WSliun Cotton, Geofge Hsmdeli, 

FnuidB JTamei^ TbcRnas A^^bmy, Fnmcis Junes, Thomas Aylesburf, 

Richard Corbet, Josiah Cnlmore, Richard Corbet,' Bidiard Mm^n^ 

Biehaid Minchln, Kobert Burton, Robert Burton,* 

"IlENur Bi %M," Hbsbx BtJJL** 
William Shuttleworth, Tiiomas EUySi 
John Keade, Robert DftTies, Fnmds 
Sandford, Mamioe Jones, Thomas 
Man, Owen Tanghan, Owen Lewis. 

s Coll. Exon: aoth June, itio3. e CoU. Exm: 2otk May, 1606. 

John Sluidavd, James Oavtar, THI- John Staadard,* 
fiamPetro, 

" John Btam,'* Jobs Bxam,** 

Hicholas Tucker, Roger Bownsell, 

William Ileal, John Warmstray, John The orthography of renter, though 

Cades, George Mozrisi William Har- erroneous, is in thia and sMoUw r ift' 

vegr, John WinsLow. slanoe preserved. 

« Coll. Magdalen: 12th Deo., 1604. e CoU. Maydalm: Idth July, 1 607. 

Tov Stoyte, Corneliua TjTiley, Am- Step. Boughton, Tov Ilort, Cora. 

Iwose Powell, Edward Powell, Hum- Tinley, Ambrose Powell, Humphrejr 

plifeyFen, Fen, 

"Edwakd Btam," " Edward Btam,*' 

Vincent Goddard, Thomas Baylie, Vincent Goddard| Thwaas Ba/lioi 

Richard Caple, John .Savn '^r, liobert J(dui Sava^ 
Morebred, Robert Moody, Thomas 
BoxaUfQabrielMoitelL 

3 Anorvvarii a Wdkop; flrrt of Ozibrd» eeeondly of Nonrieh; 

died lOa.-). 

* Robert Burton was the author of the Ayiatomy of Melancholy 
was born February 8, 1676 ; entered at Brasenose, 1693 j elected stu- 
dent of Cbrfst Cbttfchy 1097; boned at Christ Chafeb, Oxford, 
January 27, 1639-40. 

« On the lOrh February, 1606, he took his D.D. degree; wa? a 
g^eat pcliol ii ; and died at Tackley, in Oxfordshire, on the 16th 
December, 1047, aged sixty-six years. 

^ In Sequestration Papers, preserved in the Stale Paper Offiee» 
Westnuinster, this John Byam is tityled, like his brother Henry, Dr. 
John Byam ; but we have found no eorrobation of fail hnving taken 
such a degree, or even that of B.D, 
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Henry Bvfim took his B.D. degree &s Ilenrj' Byam took his D.D. degree as 
under, ia compaojr of those whoae under, in company of those whose 
aanaiaM viidflniMlhghreii:^ iHunet axenndviMtdigifeB^-. 

m Juif, 161S. jsai$ ckrigHt sift Jfto. im 

Wmiam IknOgm, WilBini Tmrn, Mr. Tfaonuu Hookes, Caat, Wmiam 
SVnMit JflMli Cox, Coll. Novo, Lawronc<> Tlynton, 

John Jones, Brasenose, iiobt. MarkeSg 

Mertoo ColL, 

Robert l4i^gston, Merton CoH, Mir. 
Ilall, cum TWflriti Mr. P. Eing, ent 
venedt. 

Of the beibre*iiamed brodiers, the only one whose his- 
tory Uiy on ^.Burfeoe, and needed but little mdustry to 
disclose^ was the eldest; and even his degrees have not 
been perfectly set forth in any printed edition of Wood's 
Atkaia,* As to the rest^ they had to be drawn from hidden 
sonroes of information ; and what so likely to furnish the 

V By the expnm wmnuatd of the King, (Charles t,,} as register 
intimates. 

T)r. BjaiD, as Wood in his Athmce, undfr head of Oxford Writers, 
gtatt's, — " Uny\nrf just csca|)eLl irom the custody of the famous Robert 
Blake, at tbe lime a coluuei iu the Parliament army, but afterwards 
the celebrated sea^^eneral, or admiral^ who, dispatching a troop of 
horse, seiied him prisoner. His family being the first to take arms for 
the king in those pf^rt«, he was particulrtrly obnoxious to the opposite 
party.** He was pr^nt in person at tije conferring of this his JJ.D. 
degree, wbiibt two associate with him, it appears, were absent. 

Wood likewiee slates that he was bom at Lnekham, on the 81st of 
Au^st, 1580, and that he was " one of the gr^test ornaments of the 
University," — " the most acute preacher of his day,"—" a burning 
and a shining light/' Besides the local works on Somersetshire, in 
which a minute account of him is given, he is most especially men- 
tiooed by Dr. Eehard, in his Hittory of England, as one of the 
worthies thereof, whose loss that country had to moom m 1669, when 
he died at the advanced ap'e of eighty-nine years, and was buried in 
the chancel oi Lackham, his own parish church, of which (with the 
exception of the^ civil wars) he had been the rector fifty-five years. 

Wood's aeeonnt of Dr. Henry Byam will be firaiul at pp. 306^ 7 
of his Athenm OxonienseSf and his own wridngs in the Bodleibsn 
Library, are marked 4 p. 44 th., 8 s. 15 th. 

^ 1 his is the first time that his D.D* degree has been given with 
the exact date,-—" Jantiary 31, 1642.'* 
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requisite materials for supplying the deficiency, as the 
manuscript papers of him who had alieady furnished the 
world, in print, with such copious and important priuted 
extracts from the original records of the University ? and, 
in consequence, Anthony Wood's MSS., deposited in the 
Ashmoleaii Museum, at Oxford, having been diligently 
searched, they have, as was expected, supplied v. hat is 
aliuve given, with some other particulars hereafter to be 
noticed. 

Jt is true, indeed, that the Rev. John Walker, in his 
"Attempt towards Recovering an Account of the TS'urnber 
and SulTerings of the Clergy ol the Church of England, 
during the Civil Wars," published in 1714, had already 
alluded to tlie history of one of the two brothers most 
deficient; but, independently of the confessedly imperfect 
nature of his work, marked in the title-page thereof, he 
owned he laboured under peculiar djfficulty in this re- 
spect. For, alluding to the elder of the two, the Rev. John 
Byam, Rector of Clotworthy, he says, he had been assured 
ilkat at bis death* (which occurred in 1663,) he left an 
account of his troubles which still existed (1714), but 
that he knew not where to apply for it ; so that in this 
dilemma, he was unable so much as to give the Christian 
name of the party whose life he was desirous of setting 
forth* and has in consequence left a blank for it as follows : 
— •* The Rev, — Byam ; " and by reason of which, 
though the information he gives be neither unimportant 
or uninteresting, yet for biographical purposes it scarcely 
admitted of appropriation— certainly not a very ready or 
sure one ; and the same deficiency was observable, only 
in a still greater degree, in regard to Edward, the third 
brother; for, until the recent publication by the Rev. 
Henry Cotton, E'rebendary of Cashel, of Fa$tt EceUmm 
HybernuB^ no notice whatever had appeared of him in 
pnnt, either in England or Ireland ; though he had offi- 
ciated in the two countries for the space of seven-and- 
twenty years, and was a dignitary of the United Church of 
both countries, and administered in three different dioceses 
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thereof, neltbe? CoIImMii,^ or Smidi/ in their lapee* 
tive Histories of Somerset and Cork, make the least men- 
tion of him*^Ten in the list of incumbents of parishes, 
as is both so nsoal and proper to be done— CoUinson 
making also the like omission in regard to his brother 
John ; from all which may be inferml how uncertain is 
posthumous fame, and perceived that, unless some one of 
a family take a little pains to have justice done to the 
memory of their ancestors, how much chance there is of 
it, in a short time, sinking into an unmerited oblivion. 
But herein we are somewhat anticipating the thread of 
our narrative, which hereafter we shall confine, as much 
as possible, to Edward, sometime of Magdalen College, 
the youngest of the three brothers^ and to his children 
in their order. He having resigned his demyship, and 
assured prospect of a fellowship, at Magdalen, to which 
his junior on the establishment, in due course, succeeded 
in his place, in the year 1610, (evidently with the intent 
of both marrying and taking a benefice,) on the 7th April, 
1613, took priest's orders, as he had previously done 
deacon's, and on the 4th of August, of the same year, 
was presented to the vicarage of Dulverton, in his native 
county of Somerset; and on the 22nd of July, 1613, he 
was married at Walton, to Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. 
Anthony Eaglesfield, rector of that place cum Street,^ a 
Prebenaary of Wells, sometime Fellow of Queen's College, 
(a society which, in the year 1579, had presented him to 
the rectory of Charlton-super-Otmore, as of kin to the 
founder, Robert de Eaglesfield). The Rev. Edward 
Byam held the living for the space of thirteen years, 
and having, at the end of that term, or in the spring of 
1625, had advantageous offers of preferment in the sister 
country of Ireland, in consequaice obtained a dispensa- 

9 The Hey. John Collinson'g History of Somenetihire, in 3 volf. 
(quarto), published in 1791. 

^ Charles Smith's IJiBtory of the County of Coi'ke,in 2 vols, (octavo), 
pnblished in or about 17d0. 

B A IiTing in the gift of the Marquis of Bath, who presented hi* 
brother thereto, the present Dr. Lord John Tbynne. 
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tion for his brother John to hold bis ▼icarage of Dulver- 
ton, together with his own rectory of ClotworthTt and 
towards the end of the year, or beginning of the follow- 
ing, be embarked for Ireland. Rymer* in his i^osifsra, 
has the following record of such transfer, without how- 
ever naming the transferor, though probably mentioned 
in the original, of which this woud appear to be only a 
summary or final result of the translation, vis. 

"Johannes Byam, Clericus, M.A., necnon capellanus Reve- 
rendi in Christo Patris et confratris nostri Roberti, Bristol, 
Episcopi ut unacum, Rectoria ecclesiae parochialb de Clotworthie, 
diocM Bathon and Wellen* (qoam jam obtioet), Vieariam per- 
petiiam ecdeain paroebialis da DaWerton, ejusdem dioces ; inodo 
non distat, a rectorili predicta ultra flepteniy Milliar', recipete 
possit et insiraul quoad viverit retinere. 

" Dat. viressimo qniiito die Mcnsis Maii A.rt. rnillessirao 
sexcentissimo vicessioio c^uinto, et translatiotiis anno deciaio 
qaiato ut supra. 

"Confirmstio taste rege apud Weskmonaateriom viewttmo 
osUto die Maii." 



* A liTin^ he had now enjoyed aiztera years, having been presented 
fliereto on the deetb €£ WilKain Haacall, his iatbeMn-law, in 1609, 

and enjoyed some twenty years longor, when it was sequestrated for 
h\H loyalty to Charles I., as stated by the Rev. John ^Valkor in his 



of hts writing a letter to bu friend, Ool. Francis Windbam, Govmnor 
of Dnnster Castle, exhorting him to hold out his eastle to the utter- 
most, and such letter being found by the Parliamentarians on their 
capturing the place in April, lOlfi, "he was seized by a party of 
soldiers, carried prisoner to Weils, and inhumanly treated on the 
road;'| tbat he (identified by bie rectory of *'CIotworthy,*' though hie 
Cbrietian name be not given) ** left an aooount of his troublat nader 
his own hand, which at date of his own publication (1714) was still 
preserved, but that, unfortunately for his history, the author knew not 
where to apply for it.*' The sorrowing children of John, such as 
farnved, botb sons and daughters, were dispereed o^er tbe globe ; 
one of the former, of the same name as his father, being presentlj 
afterwards found at Balasore, in the East Indies, and he. Rev. John, 
died before the Restoration, about the time of the accession of Crom- 
well tu the Protectorate of tbe CommonweaUh of England, and his 
brief wUl is now in PierogatiTe Conrt of GBnlerbary.-<-illcAin, A.a. 
1654. Sequestration Paperii relative to bim, ar« in State Paper 
Office^ Westminater, 
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llis brother Joliii being established in his living of 
Dulvcrton, (preserved from sequestration by a convey- 
ance to Rev. Thomas Balch, his son-in-law, at the com- 
mencement of the civil wars,) Edward Byam, on the 
30th of April, 1627, was collated to the Precentorship of 
Cloyne, in Ireland, together with several livings, consti- 
tuting what was then and is Btill called " the Corps of the 
Precentorship,** for the better sapport of the dignity and 
office— HDreferment to which his iriml^ the first and pa- 
triotic mrl of Barrymore, afterwards added the yiearage 
of Castle Lyons, in the eift of that nolileman, and whose 
&TOurB, extending to olSer members of the same family, 
and CTCD to the brother of Mrs. Byam, the Rev. James 
Eaglesfield, some time of Queen's College, Oxon, and 
Ticar of Abingdon in Berks, are most warmly and grate- 
fallv acknowledged by the latter, in a preface to a sermon 
of his,* entitled, ** A Heavenly Hymn to the Ejng of 
Heaven,'* and printed in London, in 1640, wherdn the 
author aets forth the deep obligations in which his lord- 
ship's many favours had bound him," and which had 
induced him to tender him this his humble present* On 
17th April, 1639, only two months before his decease, 
Edward Byam was collated to the prebendal stall of Clash- 
more, in the diocese of lismore, since united to that of 
Waterford/ 

Although Edward Byam entered the Univeinty of 
Oxford at the early age of little more than fifteen, (fifteen 
and one month,) yet by a comparison of dates in the 
taking of his degrees, as collated with those of his brothers, 
he appears to no disadvantage as contrasted with them, 
but, on the contrary, has a decided superiority over his 
elder brother, Henry, taking, as he did, his degree nearly 
a year earlier than him, counting from the time of his 
own and his brother's matriculation; and so in like 

♦ In the Bodleian Library, nt Oxford. 

5 Vide " Fasti Ecclesiffi Hiberniae; or, the Succession of the Pre- 
lates and Members of the Cathedral Bodies of Ireiaud," by Henrjr 
Cotton, Archdeaeon of Gishel, toI. i. Bablin : Hodget and Smith. 
Xondon : J. H. Parker, 10, Oxfoid Street. 1851. 
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manner in prooetding to their next degree of M,A. 
The Dttlverton Regieter» lost for forty yem» and by a 
fliognlar accident diseoTered in a hay -loft, proyea Edward 
Bjam to have been a moat pains-taking, careful person, 
and one so resolved that no false entries should be pade 
in so important a doeament* that; making every mitrjr 
therein m hie own proper hgnd-writiog, the better to 
f^uard the same against all interpolation he affiMi hie 
eignatare, with the number of entries comprised therein, 
at the bottom of each page, thus, — ** JEdward Bjfam;*' 
affording a singulariy beautiful specimen of penmanship, 
that might well serve for a model for that in which he 
lived, or even for the present age.^ One most remarkable 
inetanoe of his providence and foresight, derived from ^ 
tame source, cannot here be omitted. It will be remem*- 
heved that he was married at Walton, near Qlastonbury, 
many miles from DuWerton, in the year 1613, register of 
which parish, of the date in queston, is now utterly lost, 
and with such loss, all record of his own marriage in its 
proper place ; but the deficiency is most singularly sup- 
plied by ^in entry in his own, the Dulverton Register, of 
what took place in another parish, some miles di^taut ; 
thereby in future ages effectually preventing all doubt or 
uncertainty, citlier in respect to his descendants, or tlie 
public at large: well proven traits, which with other tlie 
surrounding circum??tances of the case, superinduce a 
belief that, but for a misfortune similar to that which occa- 
sioned, the loss of the Dulverton Register for a whole aQ:e, 
hi^'V^rnti'Yigg vfonld he now forthcoming, and found lu ither 
iinfcrior in bulk or quality to those of his elder aud more 
famous brother Henry; — an hypothesis rendered still 
more probable by the consideration of the very distracted 
state of the times, (hereafter to be enlaro( d on,) which 
ensued almost immediately after his decease, and which 
would more than account for the loss of his works, even 
could such, after tlie lapse of more than two centuries of 

^ The Author is sorry hf> is unable to procure (fVltkintf CttMiid&rohU 
delay) a fac-simile oi his ancmtor'a band-writing. 

CAMB. JOUR., 1862. C 
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time, be now fully proved to have had an existence. In 
any case, whether or no he left MSS. intended for publi- 
cation, and enlightenment of the world, we cannot doubt 
but that, with the possession of qualities indicated in the 
foregoing facts, anVl entering into every department of 
iiu MMsnd ministry, and united with the faignest interest 
in the oountry — ^that of the first Earl of Barrymore/ and 
his &ther-in.law, the great Earl of Cork '^--but that, 
had not his somewhat premature death, or public erents 
which followed thereupon, prevented it, he must, of 
neoessitj, have risen to the highest grade of his profession, 
and died a bishop, — an honourable function, which Wood 
states his brother Henr^ so really deteriedf" and but 
for his own merit, particularly his humility, which pre* 
vented him from urging his undoubted claims, he must 
have obtained, in spite of the well-known ingratitude of 
his royal master, Charles IL But even as it was, this onr 
Edward rose to a fair proportion of elevation in his pro- 
fession for one of his years, being at the age of forty >three 
precentor, to which he afterwards added the dignity of 
prebendary — the former an office in the cathedral of 
Cloyne, next in rank to that of dean ; but at this point it 
pleased Qod to cut short that career of usefulness in which 
he was engaged, and~^which liaft drawn down on the 
Protestant clergymen of that da^'^w^Jl-founded enco- 
miums, or as is more emphatically saidNby Prophet 
Isaiah, Ivii. 6, in regard to the righteous — ^totfe^ 
— " to take him from the evil to come and wmJfilfc^'*^^ 
never be more appropriately said of any period thJSi^^ 
the times at present in question, and m regard to tM 
direful events associated therewith : for scarcelv was h^ 
dead before was concocted that horrible plot, by which, 
as suddenly as by the gunpowder one in England, was 
simultaneously to have been carried off, and as it were 
by one blow, the whole Protestant population of Ireland, 
and which was, to a considerable extent, carried ont and 

7 The Earl of Barrymore was alain b the battle of Lbevrol, 
fighting againgt the rebda, 28tb Saptaaber, 1642, atatia sine, 88. 
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executed in the space of two years afterwards. He died 
at his seat at Kilwillin, (ruins of which, on the River St. 
Bride, still remain,) on the 6th of June, 1639, somewhat 
•ttddeuly it seems, and was buried in the chancel of hie 
own and neighbouring church of Castle Lyons, as has 
been duly attested by his relict Elizabeth, in a certificate 
fieturned by her into the office of Ulster King-at-Anns» 
and of which the foUowing is a oopj 

Edward Byom * late of Castlegonea, (Castle Lyons,) clerk, 
son of Edward Byom. The first-mentioned Edward took to 

wife Elizabeth, dauf>,hter of Anthony Eaglesfield, of 

Somersetshire, in the kingdom of England, by whom he liad 
issue bIx suns and five daughters, viz. : — 

** LovBTcnee^ the eldest son; WUUam, second; Johiif third; 
Henry y fourth; Barry , fifth; Aiikwrf nxfhi Sarakf tlw eldest 
dsQghter ; Margaret, second ; JElizabdkf third ; Jbmt, fourth ; 
Jknney fifth, — all as yet unmarried. 

The said first-mentioned Edward departed this mortall life at 
Kilwillin, in the said coiintv, nbout the 6th of June, 1639, and 
was interred in the paii&h chutch of Castlegoaes (Castle Lyons) 
aforesaid.^ 

''The truth of the premises is testified by the subscription of 
the said Elizabeth, rdict of the said defunct, who hath returned 

this certificate into my office to be there recorded. 

"Taken by Thomas Preston, ^^-i Ulster Kiog-at^ArmSy 
the 1st of February, 1639-40." 

Edward Byam, to whom the foregoing crrtificate has 
primary relation, died, it would seem, intestate; and, 
accord iugl}^ shortly after his decease, letters of adminis- 
tratiou were taken out for him, ia the Prerogative Court 

* Present is taken from a copy of Bif^hop Pocock, Bishop of Meath, 
p fO t c rvrrl in the British Mn«ram, nn'l ^v hicb, having had no oppor- 
tunity ot I oil ititii;- wifjj fjip original, I have not ventured to ch<uuje, 
though ihe uiteruLiun it uu^ht to undergo be both clear and certuiu ^ 
like anoiher documeDt concerning the same gentleman about to be 
meotiooed, more particularly and authoritatively altered, at niy 
in«;(nncp, by tim proper constituted authorities. In the present, if not 
ia both cases, the error is simply with the copyist. 

9 Chewtou Merniip, Wells, of which he was vicar, and of Walton, 
near Qiaatonbury, of which (at a lat«r date) be was rector, and both 
in the county of Somerset. 

1 Former ttraetare, the preient church being bj a oaetury o# later 
erection. 
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of Dnbliiii bv his widow Slisabeth, mod LawnniM Mt 
ekleil BODf-^letten^ however, whioh, oa oeoMion of • 
feoest mreh, coald not^ for a very long time, be die- 
oovered, In consequence of a misnomer in index to wille 
And lettere of administration in the above offioe^ in wlrioh 
the tiame intended for his had been classed amongst a 
hundred or two othere of the name of "Bryan/' and 
•* O'Bryan," and occupying eereral columns ; whilst the 
name of Byam on firet, and even second examination, did 
not ooaur so mueh at once : but the book, after the iapea 
of some years, being eobjected to a pcmonal inspection by 
myself, observing atnoogst the many wills entered in the 
name of Bryan and O'Bryan, one with the Christian name 
of Edward, and moreover with Castle Lyons appended, to 
occur, I ordered the clerk to refer to the original, when it 
clearly and plainly appeared that the name was not 
"Bryan," or "O'Bryan," at all, but "Byam," very 
plainly, and thrice (or more times) written, and by which, 
of course, it ought to have been entered in the index ; 
wherein, though calculated to baffle all search concerning 
the right name, it was a mere clerical error, aTicl altered 
as soon as known, and ascertained beyond all possibility 
of doubt, to Byam, in which it at present stamls ; and 
consequently, hereafter, can neither be the occasion of 
doubt or disappointment to anyone. 

The amount of the massacre which occurred over Ire- 
land, only two years after the death of Edward Byam, 
has been variously stated by different writers, accordiug 
to their respective biases. One Roman Catliolic writer, as 
observed by the Pictorial History of EiKjiand^- in the 
body of his work, has left the fact out of liis history of those 
times altogether, and has only condescended to notice it 
in a note, in order to cast a doubt over the whole transac- 
tion ; whilst Sir John Temple, Master of the Rolls, a Privy 
Councillor in Ireland, has stated the massacre at the enor- 
mous amount of 300,000 souls and Milton in his Icono^ 

« Vol. iii. p. 254. 

^ " Murdered oi- destroyed in eome amnner^ or COipdltd oat of their 
habitations^ in the space of two years.'' 
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ekisteSy at a scarcely less amount of " 154,000" i?i one 
province, that of Ulster, aloue ; but could the number be 
reduced to the amount of the slaughter on the day of 
St. Bartholomew in France, or even that of the Sicilian 
Vespers, famous iu all ages for its horrors, it was still 
12,000; but that cannot be done with any regard to truth, 
because even ClaicndoD, in the cause of his royal master 
(to whom much of the odium of that catastrophe was 
assigued) interested in diminishing the number, has stated 
the amount at between 40,000 and 50,000 murth red ia 
the first insurrection.* The Library in Trinity College, 
Dublin, has numerous shelves hlied with the original 
depositions of the survivors frum the massacre ; in fact, of 
those who, escaping f rom the horrors of the first onslaught, 
for the most part lunned tlicmselves into hands and 
garrisons, where, in several of the towns, they deieuded 
themselves from the Papists, now every where in arms, 
wasting and desolating the country. From one of these 
depositions, of the date of 1642, it appears that, amongst 
the "despoiled and impoTeriehed Protestants," was 
**EU»abM By am, witkm," the reliet of Edward Bjm 
at present under oonaideration ; and, from a paper in tha 
Carte Collection, preserved in the Bodleian Libraiy, at 
Oxford, and on which that writer (Carte) Ibttnded hia 
Hiitory o{ the Idfe and Time$ of <Ae JJukeof Ormtfud, it 
appears that Lawrenee By am, her eldest 8on» was one of 
the number of those who^ escaping the first liurat of furry 
enrolled himself in one of the regiments in the pay of the 
first and great Earl of Cork, and in such a oapaoity 
was a ** Comet of JJcrse** in the garrison of Yonghal, in 
the month of October, 1644, when, with the who& foroe 

♦ Besides those "who, robbed of all they had to tluir very shirts, 
and turned out naked to endure the sharpness of tlie w inter eeason, 
p«mbed by liiinger nnd cold." 8h> William Petty (probably allttdiBg 
to what clarendon called the first insurrectioD) gives the amount of 
victims at 37,000. The Earl of Casllehaven, himself a Roman 
Catliolic, ond partisan of the royal cause, says that " all the water 
in the sea could not wash off from the Irish the taint of that 
rtMSmn, wiiieh bigta most bloodily on tin Eiiglish in a IIom of 
teitled peaee." 
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oS which he formed peity (snbteqiieQtly known m 

" 1649/* and the "forty-oine" officers,) he signed a 
petition of remonstrance to tlie Duke of Ormond, as the 
representative in Ireland of Charles 1., and subsequently 
to which time we hear no more of him till after the Resto* 
xation of Cliarles II., and then not personally as alive at 
the time, but as included in a concession of land in the 
county of Longford, granted in 1667, or tbereahonts, to 
Giles Powell, one of his late companions in arni8» and to 
whom, for some consideration or other, he assigned over 
his right of arrears of pay, amounting to £270 and 
npwardi^ and for which, at above date, an equivalent 
was given in forfeited lands; and Powell, thus uniting in 
his person this and otlier grants, became at once a great 
landed proprietor, and his descendant recently, if I 
mistake not» represented limerick in the English Parlia- 
ment. 

We now come to William, the second son of Edward, 
Precentor of Cloyne, born at his uncle's, (Dr. Henry 
Byam's,) at Luckham, on the 9th of March, 1622-3, and 

entered as Commoner, or " Scholarium Commensalis," at 
Trinity Collrrrc, Dublin, on the 24th of May, 1639, 
hardly a fortuiLilit before the decease of bis father.* 
Called oti from iiis stud it s l>y the stirring events of his 
youth, he entered into tlie army, in which lie greatly 
distinguished himself, especially at Bridgwater, and ulti- 
mately obtained high rank therein, being denominated by 
a cuiiti inpnray writer," who knew him personally, the 
" Honouraljlc William Byam, Lord- General of Guiana, 
and Govt riior of Surinam," and in hie own narrative, still 
extant in the Asiimolean, at Oxford, " Lieu tenant- General 
W illiam Byam." His conduct, whilst yet a captain of 
horse, stationed at Bridgwater, in Somersetshire, is the 
subject of a laudatory article in the Court Journal, pub- 

» From which, and from his iather dying intestate, at a Bot Wiy 
•dvanoed age, and fron atber orciiiDBlanoes, it u to be inferred that 
Edward, the precentor, died eomewhat suddenly. 

« George Warren, prrntlrraan, in his *' History of Guiana, and the 
English Colony of Bnrinam," publiabed in London, i6(>7. 
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Inhed at Oxford, whilst the king (Charles 1.) was yet resi- 
dent in that city, in the year 1644. This paper, intitnled 



eonimumoaiin(/ the intelHgence and affairs of the court 
to the rut of the kingdom^^* and edited by Sir John 
Birkenhead, in the copy from the 9nd to the 9th of Feb- 
ruaiy, 1644, after emphatically declaring him a coura- 
OB0V8 AHD HBARnr lotalist/' procceds to recount an 
exploit of his, by which Bridgwater, described by the 
Stitory of Mngland^ in respect to this period, as a town 
of great strength and importance/*'' was for a season 
preserved for the king. The article is rather too long for 
insertion in this place, but will be giyen in an Appendix, 
and amply repay perusal, — being an extraordinary anec* 
dote of a most eventful and interesting period, and one 
which will be found alike creditable to the integrity, 
valour, and discretion of the chief actor in the performance, 
then Captain Byam.* 

But his signal success in this matter Tvns but of short 
duration, for in the following year of 1645, the Parlia- 
mentary army being remodelled, and rendered thereby 
dombly effidentf after a defeat of royal troops at Lang- 
port, arrived at and sat down before Bridgwater. Ed- 
mund Windham, (of the family of the late Earl of 
Egremont,) brought up to arms in the Low Countries, 
and one of the first that appeared in Somersetshire for 
Charles L, was the governor.^ His wife, Christabella, 

V See Pictorial History of Eneland. 

« In Bodleian library, at Oxford, 3 M. 13, Art. B. S. 

9 TFo survived the Restoration of Chnrlps IT., when he wa§ ap- 
pointed Knight-Marshal of England, and died 1682. He was brother 
of Colonel^ afterwards Sir Francis Windham, Bart., the governor of 
Dunster Castle, who, in 1651, at his hooee at Trent, harboured the 
foyal foffhive Charles II., afler his defeat at Worcester, and was the 
principal rne?ing of effecting that monarch'si escape from the country. 
Sir Francis died in 1676, leaving this Edmund, his brother, (then 
Kniebt^Marshat,) him surviving — ^latter being of Kentsford, in the 
parwi of St. Decuman's, a seat, which, on death of hia grandson, 
Edmand, (son of Sir Hugh Windham,) was in 1007 iold Co William 
Bkushfordj Eiq^ 




purpose of 
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daughter of Hugh Pyne, of Lineoln't Ion— one of the 
most beBtttiful women of the age^vas a lady by whose 
blandishments her husband himself was led captive ; and 
haying been wet-nurae of the heir apparent of the crown, 
afterwards Charles II., ahe resented with the moat super- 
oilious haughtiness the present audacious attack of the 
rebels; and becoming furious on their first summons to 
surrender, bared her bosom, and with dishevelled hair, 
vowed that those breasts which had given suck to the 
Foyal heir of England should never, in her person, 
become the prey, and at the mercy, of villanous rebels 
«— arts by which, whether designedly or not, she wrought, 
not only on her husband, but by his means and other- 
wise on the garrison at large, and induced it to make a 
protracted and most hornless resistance. For Fairfax and 
Cromwell, the General and Lieutenant-General of the 
Parliamentary army, bdng both in person before the 

glace with the summons of surrender made by the former, 
e offered terms of the most fayourable nature, such as 
were gladly accepted by other garrisons on the king's 
side ; but they beinrr repeatedly rejected with disdain, a 
storm was resolved on, witU permission at tlie same time 
granted for all the women and children to depart the 
town, — one which it does not appear that the heroine, 
the main cause of such obstinate, and even hopeless resist- 
ance, refused to avail herself of, in behalf of her own 
person. 

The town was assailed with the ordinary impetuosity 
of the " IroTJsitlf's,'' Hugh Peters exciting them witli his 
usual ardour to the attack. The part of the town most 
exposed to their assault was, after some time, reduced to 
submission ; another portion thereof not only remained 
unconquered, but set fire to that which had surrendered. 
At last, however, all parts were reduced to the same con- 
dition, and the Parh'amentarians, everywhere victorious, 
now in their turn refused to accede to any other terms 
than those of bare quarter^ and for the garrison to be at 
the disposal of the Parh'araent; and with which those 
who had before rejected the most advantageous conditions 
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wm now, however felttetaiitly» obliged to content tfaem- 
selves.* 

Of tbe garrison, which originally consisted of between 
2000 and 3000 men* those who survived the sieee were 
made prisooers of war, and as soch were mffcrched up i4 
London, where they, Captain Byam in the nomber, weM 
lodged in the Tower, the Ghite-Honse, and other prisons 
of Uie metropolis, and where, by the papers extant in 
State Paper Office, it appears they were severally oooo- 
pied according to their different positions, and Colonel 
Humphrey ^l^rond, one of the hostages for surrender of 
the town, more particularly, in making compositions with 
the Parliament, either for their estates or liberty* Cap* 
tain, now Major Byam, obtaining his enlargement, on 
condition of accepting a " pass'' to go beyond seas, with 
the aforesaid Colonel Walrood, and other his late com* 
rades at Bridgwater, accordingly withdrew to Barbadoes,- 
Ae asylum and receptacle for discomfited royalists, and 
where, with present reinforcement in augmentation of 
former amount, was now assembled the wreck of thtf 

* 

* Few4y«ntB which took plaoe daring the civil waii hayft been 

more misrepresented than this of the taking of Bridgwater, and that 
too by the friends of the besieged, the royalists themselves ; for, in 
their tbea failen condition, (July, 1645,) having all their hopes 
oentfed on this town, (in wbiehj for better Moarity, they bad placed 
their treasures, and to which, with the like views, the clergy flocked 
from all parts,) they expected impossibilities from the garrison thereof 
and being disappointed in their own unreasonnhle expectations, instead 
of reproaching themselves therewith, uncoDscionably vented them- 
•elres ob tbe unhappy but gallant deifenderi of the town, than wBoni 
it was quite impossible for any soldiery to 'have acted mora henncaUy 
than they did throughout the whole si^e; and from such reproach 
is by no means exempt the royalists* historian himself, Lord 
Clarendon, but rather particularly obnoxious thereto ; but the truth is 
made mnnifest by a diligent oomparison of the Tarioes ebroaiclfli of 
the times, in one of whieb, that of tbe Rev. Mr. Bnioball, the apoih^ 
the trophies of victory, on capture of Bridgwater, are given as 
foltowe: — "'I Kriiiihfs, (3 Colonels, 14 Lieut. -Colonels and Majors, 
besides Captains, Lieutenants, and Ensigns in great number;^ and 2,000 
Other persons ; also, 36 pieoee of Ordnance, 5,000 Arm», and 10 londi' 
of Ammunition, altogether the greatttt iketter tk0 kkli^ip&r^ mm' 
Udned in the West of Etigkmdr 
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rariil «isiT» lOtOOO in nmnber, mi eoniliteting dM moil 
indomitalMe spirito thereof. 

TUi eYest» die taking of Bridgwater, ao severe and 
oniel • Uow to the hopes of the royaliit% and which well 
nigii went to the lendemg of their came deeperate^ 
occurred on the 23id of July, 1645 ; and the Parliament 
in mnainder of tfant and the following year had liule 
move to do than walk over the course; and so the dvil 
waia» as fiff ae actual hostilities were concerned* terminated 
at kmne in 1646* the king himself (Charles L) then 
escaping from Oxford jnst before its surrender, in the dis* 
sruise of a servant* and as such passing oYcr Maudlin 
Bridge'* unnoticed.* 

On the arrival of Migor Byam at Barbadoes, in com- 
pany with so many of his late companions in arme^ 
chiefly through their instrumentality, he was invested 
with the offices of <* Master of the Ordnance, and Trca* 
anier of the Island,'* in which, as is to be gathend from 
dbe few publications of this date, he was a person of great 
weight and authority ; and after an interval of compara- 
tive calm, as Serjeant-Major, or what we now call Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, was the first to bring into rank and order 
those Ibrces whidi, under the authority of Francis Lord 

* A search in the State Paper Office, Westminster, has brought to 
light yarious papers of considerable interest in respect to this period, 
OB part of Colonel Humphrey Wtlrood, and otbetVy composing tki 
■■■ilMn at Bridfwater, in re^Met lo the compothiom fw their mtatm, 
ko., &c. ; and we doubt not a more diligent inquiry under the game 
or kindred heads (as far as the same could he pursued) would reward 
the inquirer ; for, whilst engaged in the examination of these doca- 
OMBli—keeping in Ttew the more direct object of our Mandi, aa it 
miglit be^ to be advanced under the heed of Byftm — we doubt not we 
luive lost much valuable matter, even in regard to the principal subject 
of oar inquiry, %v hich we might hare foUMi oader oliiflB namea^ SHcIl 
ai Waiioud, Sydenham, Tinley, &c* 

Extract from " The Rise and Growth of the West Indk Colonies, 
■ad tiie Great Advantage they are of to England/' by Sir Dalby 
Thomas, in 4to., London, 1690: — "The West India Colonies main- 
tain one hn!f the sbippinir (employed in foroi<?n trade, (nnd alluding to 
reign oi Chaiies 1. sajs,) many ingenious gentlemen who luul ttf^r- 
ft eSi f ii W loUowed the royal cause, conveyed the remains cf their nip- 
wracked fi>rtaiiee Co the Weet Indian Gekmee." 
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Willoughby, the governor, had the temerity, upon thd 
decapitation of Charles I., to proclaim his son (Chtrieft 
11.) his successor in the kingdom and its dependencies. 
We learn that this was done at the end of an interval of 
only a few days from his lordship's arrival in the island, 
and on the 7th of May, 1650/ at a time when an act 
had been passed by the Parliament, dated 30th January, 
1648-9, declaring the deed high treason; to brave the 
fearful penalties of which did tiic zeal of the undaunted 
followers of Charles load them, as well as to defy a power 
which the three kiii<i-doins at home owned. But, in 
furtherance of such declaration, proceeding to tlie hanish- 
ment of the Independentp, (who had now come into 
power,) these latter came to England, find claiininp; tlie 
protection of Parliament, in vii tue of a report ot a com- 
mittee of the Council of State appointed to inquire into 
tile matter, caused both a lieet and armament to be dis- 
patched the following year, 1651, under the command 
of Sir George Ayscue, for the rediietion of Baritadoes, 
and the rest of the Caribbean Islands,* and where by 
thi^ time a crowd of discomfited loyalists had assembled, 
as if by common consent. 

The fleet had a passage of ten weeks and two (hiys, and, 
arriving safe at Barbadoes, dispatched a summons to the 
inhabitants to surrendei' themselves to the authority of 
the Parliament of Eugland ; and tins they llatly and 
peremptoniy refusing to do, the assailants were for a long 

• In Whiteloek't MtmoHal of Eitf^ Affairs^, aiia«ra«feof ''M 
of July, 1650," it is stated as follows:—*' Letters of Lord Willoughby's 

nrrival in Barbadoes, where he lay cotieealed eight (!;iv?, until he Imd 
contrived his business rvith name great delinq^tents there, and tiien 
appeared as Chief Governor, and proclaimed King Charles IL" 
Another ehronlde noHees the erent under date of the Wb of 6ep» 
tember, same year, and adds^ "his lordihip memred ffte idamifir 
him:' (Ch. II.) 

* White-lock's Memorial, 5th of October, 1650 : — "Many })ersons, 
well affected to the Parliament, having their estates seized, and them- 
Mhai driyen tmmy ftom the Barbadoet, euoB into England, and apon 
their petition to the Council of State, and conference with them by 
tbeir committee, tbey reported their opinion to the Parliament, that it 
was necessary to reduce those islandfy and a fleet to be sent thither— 
which the House approTed." 
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time fruaifatod in tlMir purpoee, and tlw troopt for NOKr 
montlui kefit abo«vd their ships, fearing to land in tha free 
of an army more nnmerons than their own, and their 
aommander* ^r George Ayiene, begmning to eonuder 
himaalf haflkd in his designs, two dreomtlaneea ocaamd 
which determined the enterprise in his favour f the one 
ifaa the fortnitons arrival of tlie Virginian fleet, m r&ui$ 
lor its destmation, which made the inhahitants oouider 
that Sir Gterge had leoeiTed a large re i n fereament; and 
the other was, that a serions demtion had o e c p ra s d in 
Lord Willoughby'a own camp, br the withdrawal from 
the king's side* of Colonel (afterwards Sir) Thomas 
Moddilbrd/ and a large portion of the garrison of the 
island with him,-HMlded to which, almost stmnltaneoosly, 
were handed to his lordship letters from his lady, woo 
had remained behind on her lord's departure mr this 
oommandy and likewise from other friends in England, 
who advised him of the issue of the fiital battle of 
Worcester, the last hop of the royalists in the mother 
country ; and to such mtelligenee, on the part of Ladj 
WiHougliby was subjoined a most pressing reoommen* 
dation to her lord to submit to a power whtoi it was now 
evident could no longer be withstood ; and in such extre- 
mity Lord WiUoughby, the stem warrior, who, in the 
mother country, Imd taken Gainsborough at midnight 
sword in hand, was compelled to think of aurrender; 
porpose for which, amongst other commissioners for his 
majesty, his lordship named Lientenant-Cc^onel Byam to 
treat with other commissioners, to be appointed by Sir 
George Ayscue for the Parliament, concerning the terms 
of rendition of Barbadoes, and other Caribbean Islands, 
either under his lordship's command, or within the sphere 
of his influence. 

The conduct of the royal commissioners. Sir Richard 
Peeis, Colonel Charles Pym,^ Lieutenant-Colonel Byam, 

* Creatf'fi a baronet Ist of Mnrfb, 1663, and Ponn nf^prwards made 

governor of Jamaica, where dyitiL;, 2nd of September| 1679^ was 
oried iu 6t. Catherine's, in that island, M.I. 

* Matenial aaoeilor of the Earl of Romney, wbo derivM an ettets 
la 8t, ChiutopWf from hiiD. 
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(according to the practice of the time, called SerjeaDt* 
Major Byam,) throughout every stage of negotiation, 
was marked by the most consummate ability, such as to 
draw down on them the ap[)!anse even of their opponents, 
who have agreod with their Iricids in pronoiniciiifr that 
the terms at whicii tbcy mutually ai rived, and dated 17th 
January, were aUke cowprekemive and kauouT' 

able to all j)(irti(:s^^ 

By the artielet^, given at lengtli and consigned to a 
separate publication yet in the British Museum, it will 
be found that the sting of hostile intent, as nouiished by 
the Parliament, and otJier their agents, towards such as 
had exposed themselves to their utmost ire, was taken out 
by present formal articles, which comprised the condi- 
tions on which they had obtained and held possession 
of the islands; for it was stipulated in the strongest 
terms that no retrospect should be taken ot the conduct 
of the royalists, for what in the language of the day 
was called their " delinquevripSy" and that there should 
be, not only a perfect oblivion and indemnity of the 
past, but that Lord Willoughbv should be secured in 
his English as well as his West Indian estates, and tliat 
the latter, belonging to all other the king's friends, should 
equally remain inviolate, and be fully secured to them 
in like niaiiner. In detriu tion, however, of which articles 
it should now be stated, that scarcely was the Parliament 
in entire occupation of the island, before Sir George 
Ayscue, its representative, and those associated with him 
in autliority, proceeded by public and formal acts, dated 
March, 1651-2, to the banishment from Barbadoes of 
Colonel Byam, and other of the late commissioners for 
the king, as well as of Lord Willoughby himself, prescri- 
bing not alone the exact date by which they were to 
depart, but, in his lordship's case, the very vessel by 
which he was to go ; and thus fortified in respect to the 
future, Loid Willoughby bent his course once more for 
England, and where, liaving duly arrived, three years 
later, in 1655, we find him engaged in a new conspiracy 
against the person and government of the Lord Protectoi , 
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for wUdi he mm cist into pmoo, into the Tower of 
London, from which, " if bis offenoet were not of too 
heinous e kind to admit of pardon," we iind Qregory 
Bntler, a perM>nal friend of Cromwellt and his chief com- 
missionar for his West Indian affairs, soliciting his liboni* 
lion, or at least in so far as to be allowed to go to Sir 
Robsit Stone's honse^ Tuttle Strset, Westminster (we 
presame lieutenant of the Tower) ; and in the petition 
for his enlargement, dated 18th of Febmary, 1655, as an 
inducement for compliance with his request, petitioner 
sUtes^ he knew that Lord Willooebbj was willing to 
settle himself either at Antigua or Surinam ; " and furdien 
that his wife^ Lady WtUoughby, who was a great friend 
to his highness,*' ** was desperately sack, and coold sot be 
prevailed on to IcuTe her husbaod."* An interoesiioa 
wfaieh would appear not to hare been without its effect, 
since, as might be expected, we find not any further pro- 
eeedings against his lordship, toochtng his liie, or other* 
wise ; and we hear no more <^ him till after the Restoni« 
tion of Charies IL, in 1660, on the 18th of August of 
which year we find him mentioned for the office, recently 
occupied by the Prince Consort, of Cimstable of Windsor 
Castle ; and three years aflerwards, in 1663, nominated 
to that IxNT which he was thought to be so peculiarly quali- 
fied, viz., Captain-General and Governor of the Carib* 
bean Islands.* 

Simultaneously with the occurrence of the preceding 
events at Barbadoes, in 1651-2, Sir Sydenham Points,* 
the royalist governor of St. Christopher's, and oneof tboee 
whom Uojd considered as dcBcrring a place amongst 

^ Her name was Elizabeth, ono oC tbd dtOgktmi %ad mlMini ef 

Edward Cecil, Viscount VVimbieton. 

^ Vide Thurlue's State Papers^, Asbmolean MSS., at Oxford ; and 
Oldmixoii'li British Empire in America. 

s Victor tiitk* fighl at JUwtOQ Heath, near West Chester, in 1645, 
in which he pave tlie royal troop« a signal overthrow ; hut nffor the 
death of Charles I., and m cuiis» qaence of that event, he ebpoused the 
royal cause, and hence, by Charles II., when in Holland, appointed 
to this commaiid. He had wn estate in Antigua, called, we oeUeve^ 
-OumUm Gardsm" 
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hh ** Worthies," end has givea his portnit aooordingly, 
withdrew himself to VifgiDia, the last asylom of the 
royalists. Bat even here he found himself not safe from 
the power of Parliament; for the same squadron and 
armament whieh had effected the subjugation of the West 
Indian colonies, pnrsning their oonise to the continent 
of North Amerioa, reduced Virginia also^**-att operation, 
with which may be said to haye terminated the civil wan 
mhroad^ as well aa at home. Bat to ntnm to the mora 
immediate ohjeet of this part of oor memorial. Colonel 
Byam, banished, as we nave seen* from Barbadoes, had 
m n uoond time to seek a home beyond the great 
Atlantic Ocean ; and his friend, Raneis Lord Willough b^, 
having two years before, in 1650, established a colony in 
the main of Sonth America, and especially at Sortnam, 
under the command of Colonel Anthony Ronae, thttheor 
he thought of repairing, and with his recently espoused 
wife, (and it may be one child, bom at the time,) did 
accordingly repair ; and here Colonel Byam, who earned 
with him thither the wreck of his Barbadoes estate^ 
(which, by the act of his banishment, he had been per* 
QMtted to sell, within a limited time,) had not long been 
established, before, by the united sunrages ol the cclo* 
nists, he was chosen their governor, after the manner of 
Sir Harry Vane* in New England, viz., by election in 
their local parliament assembled,— a nomination which 
the distracted state of the times at once justified and 
neoesmtated; and what is most remarkable is, that a 
danse in the omnmission of Sir Thomas Warner, the first 
governor for the English in the West Indies, and dated 
13th of September, 1625, rendered legal and binding any 
appointment in a like case with this, where^ from the 
force of circumstances, nomination of the crown could not 
possibly take efiect, and the election to the office by the 
inhabitants, in such instances, was specially authorised, 
«id all which was most particulariy applicable to the case 
of Colonel Byam, wherein the crown itself was stripped 

« AncMtor to the pNMOt Daks of ClersIuKi, btihswiii! 1602. 
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of all power ; and so he continued annaally to be elected 
and re-elected by the inhabitants, from 1654 to 1660* 
the period of the Restoration ; and this principle of self- 
governmeat, through the election, by the people, of their 
own governor, (at least so far as the colony at present 
nnder notice be concerned,) lasted daring the Protecto- 
rates of both Oliver and Richard Cromwell; for, though 
what was termed the ** irregularity" of this case waa 
fourly brought under notice of the former by one of his 
own commanders, (Daniel Searle, governor of Barbae 
does,) and though, in consequence of such representations^ 
Oliver dispatched Colonel Richard Holdip to Surinam to 
take the command there, yet Holdip, perceiving how 
hateful his appointment was, and how much difficulty 
he would have in enforcing obedience to his authority,^ 
presently withdrew himself, leaving as before the field 
perfectly free for the object of the ^people's choice, as far 
as we are aware, no further impeded or molested in the 
exercise of duties to the discharge of which he had been 
so flatteringly called by his fellow-citizens, and by whose 
suffrage lie continued to be re-elected each succeeding 
year for the term of six years, during the course of which, 
as the necessities of the case so obviously required, there 
is reason to concliido Ijo must have held official inter- 
course with the organs of that government lie had so 
long and strenuously opposed. 

But the restoration of monarchy, in the person of the 
late king's son, Charles II., now approaching, on the 
event (which had for some months been anticipated) 
actually occurring, his majesty isRiied a proclartmtiori, 
commanding" all persons then in ofhce to hold their re- 
spective places till further notice; in virtue of which, 
attested by the oath of a gentK man of the colony, (we 
believe, Christopher Legard, a near relative of the baronet 

^ ^ Tuui event tucurring the displeasure of his highness, Holdip join^ 
iniiuelf to Cromweirs expedition, aoder the command of Feno and 
Yenables, thai about Co proceed against the Spanish eettlemeali in 
the West Indies, of which, when Jamaica had beeo otptnredy ho WM^ 
for a while, Commaader*in-Cluef of the Island. 
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of the lame two natn6t») who hand ih« d«dmtioii pt^ 
daimed aloud at Charing Gfoat, General Byam at oM 
became a governor for the crown, withoai any other eom<- 
miBBion whatever from the king. 

His fNMitioD, 80 far settled and ieoaied, w^ ttfo att* 
thoritativelv and distinctly informed by his gnaidaoii» 
the Rev* mncts Byam, ractor of St* John"^, Antigua^ 
the Bishop of London's commissary or snfltagaii in tisl 
West Indies, (of whom ibrther msntion will Mraaftar b« 
made,) that he proceeded himself to Bag^and, thste 
ohim an estate that had devolved on him by inhetftaao0« 
and Bitnated in the neighbourhood of that town he hsMl 
before defended with his valour, and for a period wtth 
snch signal sttooess,*^vii., Bridgwater ; but the pMpSfty^ 
during the veoent tronbles, having passed into otbsf 
hands, whose pomession it would have been fnoonvenienf 
to disturb, he was atiBwered l)y the powers that were, to 
the eflbct, and almost in the following words»^hat ihi 
Mmg (since his restoration) wished to gain otier his ene- 
mies ; and that as to his friends, they (like himself) WouM 
still be his friends out oi ffi$usiple."^ 

And sodi Machiavelian policy of the ago atid govefn>' 

^ A circumstance which serTCB to illustrate the extent of the tfantfer 
of propertv, at this time, throiigbout England, and to show the truth 
of toat Terlml bnt profound vemark of the yenerable head of Magdalen 
Collegs, the Rev* Dr. Rooth, who onoe observed to the writer that be 
had remarked that the same destmciion which the Wars between the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster effected amongst the nneinnt 
Dobiiity of England, levelliog it with the dust, that same destruction 
had been wrought amongst the gentry of England bv the civil wsis In • 
the time of Charles I.; — an observation so just that the regtStrArof cms 
of our county courts for the enregistration of wills, himself n. convey- 
ancer, and acquainted with the transfer of all property ^\ithin the 
time Co which the remark i^ad referencci is known to have said that 
the «aMitorff of all the present gentry of the eoantr of Snssez were sll 
VMmm in the reign. of Charles I. ; — a remark yet nirther corroborated 
by a magistrate of a more metropolitan county, t^at of Surrey, who 
once remarked to the writer, that his family, Nvliich had been but one 
hundred and fifty years in it, was the second oldest family in the 
county t the oldest oein^ Uie Onslow family* Now« whether the remark 
be or be not correct to its extreme exteut, and without exception^ there 
ean be nn rioubt of its tnitb generally. 

CAMB. JOUR., laes. B 
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mmt at present referred to was nfttumlly, and we may 
say neoeaearilyt deDOonoed by the grandson of a sufferer, 
being, as be was, in the number of those on whom so 
vicious a course of action had already produced its natu- 
ral firuit, in the sacrifice, without remorse or compunction 
of eonscieoce^ of a whole &miiy at the shrine of expedi- 
ency ; but in this case, however, by way of letting appli- 
cant down softly, and in some measure leconeiling him 
to his loss, he was informed that the king would confirm 
km in his government^ and which, it must here be re- 
marked, he already kUd ; and that not so much as a mark 
of royal favour, as to suit His Majesty's own convenience 
— to avoid, in fact, the consequences of the sudden eject* 
ment of so many of the late Protector's of&cers as might 
serve to throw his government into confusion, and so, 
with their resentment superadded, jeopardise his own 
crown ; and thus victimized^ the subject of the present 
notice returned to his government, forced therewith to be 
content — altogether a proceeding which j)erhaps may 
not inaptly be compared to that of some of the present 
day, who are said to possess two consciences — the one 
public, and the other private — of whom it is reported, 
that what they would nut do in relation to tlie l-atter, tliey 
readily perform in respect to the former, where their 
responsibility, shnred l)y an indefinite number, is merely 
nominal; an individual in relation to the government 
standing much in the same predicament as the absent in 
the French proverb, " absens ont tmi jours tort;" few 
ht inij able to raise their minds to the elevation of Lutln r's, 
when at the Diet of Worms, before the great of the eai th, 
be exclaimed, " God help me, here I stand alorie.'* 

We have already noticed that, on the Restoration of 
Charles II., Lord Willoughby, of Parham, one of the 
most powerful, if not one of the most importunate, class 
of claimants on royal favour, (chosen as he had been to 
the command of the fleet, on its defection from the parlia- 
mentary to the royal cause in 1649,) was early uaraed lor 
" Constable of Windsor Castle," at least as early as 
" 18th of August, 1660t" when he is distinctly spoken of 
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for that office; but whether the appointment aetually 
took place or not« certain it is that three years later^ in 
1663, he was constitnted, bv regular commission, Cap- 
tain-General and Goremor of the Caribbean Islands ; and 
in consequence, in the same or following year, thither re- 
paired in person ; and, simultaneously with such appoint- 
ment, on the plea of his having been the first, when before 
at Barbadoes, to settle an English colony on the main of 
South America, at Surinam, he obtained a proprietary 
grant from the crown of the same — similar to that already 
conceded to the first* Earl of Carlisle (of the family of 
Hay) of the Caribbean Islands, erected by letters patent 
into a palatinate, after, it is said, the model of Durham, 
and called from the grantee, " CarHola;" so at Surinam, 
Lord Willoughby, altering the name to his own, denomi- 
nated it henceforward, ** Willoughby JLamdi* a name by 
which, though now in total disuse, we have fire(|uently 
seen it designated. But, for the purpose of obtainmg his 
ends in this respect, however, it appears that Lord Wil- 
loughby was obliged to have recourse to interest, otlier 
than his own, and that of the Chancellor, Lord Clarendon,^ 
being at the time in the ascendant, he baited him with the 
proposal of including his second son, Lawrence, (after- 
wards Earl of Rochester,) in his own (Lord WilloTin:hby's) 
patent, and \vliicli so worded accordingly passed the great 
seal. The n-ifts which the Chancellor, on tliis or a sub- 
sequent occasion, received from Lord Willoughby, fur- 
nished, as it may elsewhere be seen, the ground-work of 
one of the iie ivy accusations, very many in number, 
afterwards brought against Lord Clarendon, and this in 
particular was thought to show the corrupt motives under 
which he was acting in the discharge of his public duties. 

But, although all this happened, which might well be 
supposed to militate against the value of the imaginary 
equivalent which General Byam received for his English 
estate, (taking the matter in such light,) yet with an 

7 Will) wliom it appears, from Evelyn's 2Hary, Tol. $• p. 965, ha 
bad a private interview on 13th July, 1662. 
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filled name for the colony, and some abatement of hit 
own tit)e» General Byam was still continued in the ordi^ 
nary coinmand thereof; Lord WiUoughby providing for 
the e:s;eroi8e of his own supreme authority in the colony 
whenever he thought proper to take the cpramand, by 
c^^sing a commission to be passed constituting Byam 

Juimi tenant - Oeneraly* and in such manner reserving 
for himself the post of General ; by which, for the space 
of ten years and upwanls, Bvam had before been known 
and called, as well by others, no doubt, as by Warren; 
indeed his own coi|te»por^eou3 aigoatures aUe»t tjae 
fi^ta as. he^ stated. 

Lord WiUoughby arrived in Surinam in 1664, and as 
if in maintenance and exercise of the rights he had 
recently acquired under the new charter, thought proper 
to revise some of the law ])roceedings which had recently 
taken place in the colony ; and deeming that, in one of 
the cases brouglit under his notice, that of a gentleman 
of the name of Allen, he had been visited with a penalty 
too slight in proportion to his offence, he commanded 
proceedings to be resumed, svitii a view to the infliction 
of further, and it mi^ht be, extreme punishment: this so 
exasperated Alien, that he, resolving" on revenge, JitLitioned 
himself at a spot bv which his lordsliiji was to pass, and 
when he did so, with a sword he struck a blow, with the 
obvious Intent of cleaving his skull asunder, and killing 
his lordship on the spot ; but missing, in some degree, 
Im aim, be only slightly wounded him in the face, 
taking off however his little finger — a loss ever after a» 
memento of the iaddent, and of the narrow escape hkk 
k»ddiipbad had of his Ulb» 

lieutenant-Qmval Byam haa hisifielf, at coitelderaibl^ 
l^pgth,. left an aoeouot of the whole tranflactioo, aow 
fo«nd amongst printed books in the British MneeiiiDf biNt 
qat^ogned by mistake und«r the name of the s^bjeet- 
mattfr, AUen" Inatead of that of the aqthor^ " Byam*' 
thereby, as in other cases already alluded to, interposing 
i| formidable barrier between the work and its discovery. 

On the 2nd of Marefa, 1664-^, Holland issued a. 
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dcolmtiQD of war ag^ainat Sngland, a proceeding in 
wfaioh* some months later, ebe was fi^lowed bv Fraooe. 
But, as on a recent occasion, when previomJ^ to an^ 
declaraiiau of war against Russia, the Turks, oiir allies, 
with arm and amunition, were conveved in our vessels 
of wax, and tlio-c of France^ to Trebiaond and Batonm, 
the scene of their future operations," so at the conjuactare 
to which we now refer, before any declaration of war was 
aiade, liostilitiss were acted on either side ; but General 
Byav, wishing to avert the consequences of the fMndiDg 
storm, ready to burst on all headb, entersd into specif 
treaties with the governors of the surrounding cokNueSi 
both Dutch and French^ to the c^et that in the cTenl 
of the then lowering aspect of publk) afiaiia terminatittg ill 
actual and continuied hostilitieSi tbey were not to proceed 
to the like extremities in those parts ; it being clearly not 
alone in the interest of the rising communities they 
severally presided over, but in those of the European 
states to which they respectively belonged, that they 
should not be overwhelmed and sutler extinction in theix 
very infancy, before they had time to attain to any 
growth or maturity, through the calamitous eUects of 
war — in their then condition, almost oertain of involving 
tbeni in a common ruin. 

To such i'e])r( sen tat ions (novel, we believe, they were 
in the history iiiudem nations) tlie governors of the 
foreign aud surrouudinf^ settlements not only lending a 
ready ear, but concurring in their force and propriety, 
provisional treaties were speedily drawn up by the several 
parties, subject only to the approval of their respective 
governments in Europe. It does not appear that either 

" Vide The TtmeSf and other papers, of Janoaij, February, and 

March, 1854. 

KxU'^ct of a coniuaunicatioji from " Our Owo Correspoudeut/ ' duted 
«' CoaataatiDople, Septenber 28^ 1654," and inserted in The Timti of 

13th of October following: — ^"Tho Turks could dispatch their troops 

by thousands to the goat of war, and before the declaration ofliostin- 
ties by France i.nd E!ir!;lnnd, the allied flccta eoWBeyed the Ottoman 
troops in gafetj Lo Xrebizuxid and Batpuui/' 
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France or Holland objected to the proposal, and the silence 
observed on the subject would plainly indicate they did 
not; but on the draft beino; sent home to the government 
of Charles II., it refused to sanction the act, mtkI ordered 
the provisional treaties to he annulled and caucelloff . 
This course, whether in itself wise or unwise, would at 
least have been intelUf^ible if any reinforcement had, at 
the same time, been dispatched to repel an attack, now 
sure to ensue, since there was no safety for either party 
by abstaining therefrom. But to provoke an attack, 
without at the sametime atiordiu^' eiiectual mpans for 
repelling it, seemed like inviting destruction, and akin to 
madness itself; but as it was, as far as the Lieutenant- 
General was coneerned, there was no help for it; it was 
now with him, /all or be killed" — " take or be taken 
and he seems to have been equal to the occasion, and to 
the cruel emergency ; for, on such news fioui England 
reaching hiui as was imperative on him by the laws of 
honour, if not by those of war, he dispatched messengers 
to the governors of the two nations, to inform them that, 
at the end of the period provided for in their provisional 
treaties, as due notice of abrogation, the treaties them- 
selves, under the express orders he had received from 
England to such effect, were at an endy and ceased in their 
force and operation. But this done, and his honour saved, 
there was room for no further delay ; and, with as little 
interval as possible, before they had well time to recover 
from their surprise, and make preparations for attacking 
him, he dispatched officers with as large a disposable 
force as he had at his command, to attack both possessions, 
French and Dutch simultaneously. The result in both 
cases was successful, -and the respective garrisons, with 
their commanders or governors, were made prisoners of 
war; and now it was, a.d. 1665, that the Lieut.-Geaeral 
was, as set forth in his relation, enabled to say for the 
nation he represented, "<Ae English could boast" the 
possession of territory between the river of Oronoco, and 
that of the Amazons, of not le»9 than 600 English miles 
in extent:" particulars of the accession, whereby room 
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was made for soch exultation, are given, as well in some 
of the printed chronicles of the time, as in the MSS. from 
whence our present information is derived, and there 
likewise made the subject for national exultation. 

But these triumphs, hriiliant as they seemed to he, 
when taken in relation to the extent of acquired territory, 
were, in their very nature, both hollow and ephemeral; 
for it could hardly be expected that two powernil nations, 
thus suddenly dispossessed of their colonial possessions, 
would tamely submit to such a deprivation, without so 
much as an effort to recover their own again ; and the 
hopes to which they gave birth would hardly, therefore, 
admit of realization ; and, accordingly, we find that the 
lex taUonis was spe^ily brought into operation, by the 
equipment in the ports of Holland, or rather those of 
Zealand, of a powerful fleet and armament, under the 
command of Admiral Abraham Crynsens, not only for 
the recovery of their own captured colony on the main, 
but for the capture of the English colony of Surinam 
itself ; and, as if to favour the Dutch designs, it so hap- 
pened that, at this conjuncture, Surinam was greatly 
enfeebled by a most malignant pestilence, which, raging 
with intense violence, had not only decimated the colony, 
but actually carried off therefrom almost every man 
capable of bearing arms. The spectacle, we are inmrmed, 
was most truly appalling — ^heightened, as it was, by the 
news which, at the same time, arrived from the mother 
country, of the great fire of Zontf^^, succeeding, as that 
catastrophe had done, the dreadful scourge of the plague, 
by which the larger portion of the population of that 
capital had before been taken off — when, at such a crisis 
of affairs, the worst happened which could happen, by the 
arrival off the coasts of the colony of a powerful fleet, 
which proved to be that of an enemy. Tlie Lieu tenant- 
General, though he had not escaped the common sickness, 
and was hrmight extremely low by it, yet, with his habi- 
tual watchfuiness, had discovered the hostile fleet before 
its near approach to land, and, with his characteristTc 
promptitude, laid his plans as to what he should do, iu 
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eaie it fthoold prove thai of an enemy. His meetiBret of 
pteeaation, many in number, are Moeintly given In 
nie Ifarraiive ; and all we sfaaU here fiirther observe is, 
that they present taeh a phalanx as to leave nolliing 
omitted which could possibly add to the defenoe or 
safety of the colony committed to his charge, even to the 
appointment of a successor in it, in the event of any 
•ocident or disability befeUing himself,* 

* We take the present opportunity of saying that there is not OM 
word of truth in the account given by Stedman, in his modern History 
of Surinam of the taking of that colony " by surprise," &c.; relation 
which, if not a pure fiction on his part, must have been picked up 
from lome Idle, gossiping stoiy, ufioat tit the time he wrote, more 
fftttM a emtury after the nmt 'to which lie refers, and for which he 
gives no authority wlmtever: whereas had he, previous to the publi- 
cation of his work, published in London^ only referred to the Narra- 
tiv« of General Byam, the commander, with whose very name he 
eeeme to bsTO been but imperfectly acquainted, (celling bim " William 
Biami") depoeited in the British Mueeum, no less them in the Ash- 
molean Museum Oxford, he would have found not only distinct 
specific mention of the first approach of the Dutch fleet to the 
shores of the colony, but au enumemtion of the preparations made 
fbr repelling an attacic, ahonld any ench (from it proving an boetile 
ftree) Im madet farther, ha wonld have seen that so far from an 
early, premature, or sudden purrender, as " surprise" imports, that it 
was not until the inhabitants, convened in legal assembly met, setlmg 
forth the utter impossibUUyt in their present condition, of making an 
effectual resistenee, and of the attempt being only a naeless effusion of 
blood— a petition, given at large with the signatures of the people's 
representatives annexed — that ho consented to front nt all. The peti- 
tion is indeed a very remarkable document, showing the very great 
etraits Co which the colony was reduced, and highly deserving of 
perusal and consideration. But the whole relation only serves to 
exemplify how much at the mercy of every idle story^ and the teller of 
H, is the highest and hardest earned reputation. 

The same thing, only in a still greater degree, may be said of Mra, 
Behn, who, several years aAer h» death, ddamed hie memory by a 
publication entitled, Oronoeo; or, Me Boi/al Slave, in which she 
assailed him in the most vulgar and fjcurrilous strain of abuse. But 
it «n happened thnf, like others of her class of gross libellers, she 
msei'jihot the mark of her mvectives ; for if her productions were sub- 
jeeted to a fair and impartial analysis, it would be fiHind that the ad- 
roiesions which, in the course of her etory, she is oompdied to roakei 
amount to whnt h quite sufficient to upset, destroy, and vitintp the 
whole of her own more formal all^ations^ which thereby remained 
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But the fleet being what was apprehended, that of an 
enemy, and which nearmg the eoaet, under a flag of 

neutralised, and leaYO behiiui iiotbiog to beaaswerad by othem in m* 

apect ol them. 

And such being the case, and the most prqfligaU woman of the 
noet profligate ago in Bn|^jih faisloty being alone eoneemed ae to 
tertiiiiony, we trust we shall stand aiieoWed from the necessity of any 

more critical or formal armlypi?, the result of which we pled^i^e our- 
self to be of the nature already described. A few words more, however, 
mav perhaps be allowed, in respect to the character of the assailant, or 
intiier,^ we ahonld say, libeller, and ber Uadt paranKmp— for eo be, 
whose story the pretende to raeottnl, wte eetoemnd by the age in which 
she lived, even by her own contemporaries, and to whose judgment, 
accordiog to a late eminent statesman and historian, Charles James 
Fox, we are bound to defer ; for, says he, " wise men diffide in (heir own 
jadgment, and drfer to that of thaea who have bad a neaiir Tiew of 
thing8."^(Fox'a Life qfJamee II.) But the fact itaelf ia one wbidi 
is hold in horror by all Europeans, of whatsoever nation or creed, 
insomuch that no white woman, much leas one claiming for herself 
the quality of lady, ever subjects herself, in the colonies, to the 
a e eneati o n of being the mistress of an African slave, or free negro— a 
charge tfiere of a perfectly unique and novel description — a firm belief 
in which in this case, however, is warranted by the evidence com- 
prised in Mrs. Behn's own writioes, not only in their coarse and 
oroiB lioenliooaiieBi generally, bnt ni what efao rebtee penonally of 
nerMU> exhibiting, as it does, conduct totally at variaiioe with that of 
a young, virtuous, and modest female ; and, on her return to Earope, 
her own friend and biographer not only ndmitf, bnt o^lorie? in, the fact 
of her being in the ket^ping of a wealthy liutchman, pretending it was 
done with a view of worming ont of him bis politioai itate secrets, and 
then, like another Delilah, betraying them to her own ^temment 
and people, with whom, however, it appears she stood so ill in point 
of reputation for veracity, as to share the common fate of all liars, of 
not being believed even when they chance to speak the truth; for 
laportin^, in her capacity of spy^ the purpoee of the Dutch to Im to Bail 
up tbe nver Thames — a project wbieb, wben executed, )nit all London, 
we may say all England, into consternation — she -was not believed i 
and so, notwithstanding her intelligence, the government and people 
were equally taken by surprise, as though she had not imparted it. 

And aa to her writings generally, we beKere they may safely and 
justly be pronounced to no a compound of trash and ribaldry fitmi one 
end to the other, without, as in the case of Moore's amatory poems of 
ottr own day (" Tjttle's," as they are called), containing any redeeming 
quality, either ot wit or genius, though with an unmeasnrable preten> 
iiOD to, and afleoiation of both — an opinion enterlafaied by more con* 
patent, and it may be be more impifftial jndgea than oorself, one of 
whom an eminent author of tbo ago, baa in eontampt eaid of them, 
GAMB. JOUR., 1868. f 
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tnice^ dnpalahed a iammoDS to samodcr^ ooiudMd in 
the moet haughty and peremptory, not to iay inaoleat 

Rnd with reference more eflpecially to her ])rodiiction of the Art of 
Lorn (Lovers' watch, &.C.), that she knew much ** more of the practical 
than of the theorectical part of that art and as indeed seemed to he 
the oHe, bj her frisnd's own ttBtenieot, tbat Iotmi oontititied to 
after her, even after her decease ; and ytft in eondmioa, stmigA to 
say, as if to furnish an incentive to vico, anfi oflTpr an in'tuoernent to 
Others to demoralize suceeeding ages, as she helped to corrupt her 
own— >the grossest of all ages — such a one found sepulchre amongst 
<'the iUuttriout dead" (at thev have been termed} im Wmtwdmter 
Abbey ! ! ! by whose order, or by whet netniy we boow aot» bttt of 
the date of 1689.* 

Being now on the subject of defamation, we shall notice the only 
other stteek which, ae finr ee we en aware, was erer made on the 
T.ieu tenant-General, and thui was on part of a Colonel Bk>berl Send- 
ford, who, being one of his own council in 1601, strove to wrest the 
government of the colony from him vi et armts. He was taken ipso 
facto at the head of a number of armed followers, assembled under 
oil leadhig, fbr raeh a eriminal, rebelUoae, not to eay treaeonable pnr- 
poee; but the lieutenant-Geneial, or rather we should say, General, 
ffnr such he was in the full pcnse of the word, at the period now 
retierred to,) unwilling to try him on the extreme charge, on which, 
when convicted, (as of necessity he would have been,) he must have 
paid the fbrfeit of his fife in a most i^omhuons manner, sehed him, 
and after a short incarceration, put him in hrons and placed him on 
board a vessel bound for Enrrland; where, on his arrival, instead of 
that sincere contrition for Lis crime, and 5j;ra(itnde to him who com- 
muted, not to say remitted, the punishment of it, (and which should 
hanre been the rssolte of the reflection he now had had time to make^) 
he pnUished In London an attacic on Mm who, nnder snch circom- 
stances, we venture to think, he should have considered his best bene- 
factor, as one that had spared a life alrcncly f oi f eil od to tlie laws of the 
country; and the grawmen of his charge fallowing as he does 
Byam e eommlssion nnder the crown to be Ihll and ample) seems to 
oonsiit in this,— that in any ease^ and all events, he had mte§tdtd kU 
powers, for that in all such eommi«9ion<? is kept back from sfOvernOTS 
the |jo\ver of pardoning in cases of higli treason — an offence imputed 
tu him — but the remission of which was, as he alleged, reserved to the 
kme alone. It may be reooUeoted lhat such an ol^jection is very 
anatagoae to the one a few yeam ago over-ruled by the twelve judges, 
in the ense of Mr. Smith O'Brien, who averred that, according to the 
terms ot his sentence, which was death, be could not legally be trans- 
ported. 

Now being a IHend to mercy, we wonld not, if we ooold, establish 
* See i>art's Westmonasterium, toI. ii. p. 126. 
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tenns, and which, being answered in suitable language of 
lefuBal and d^anoe, little iodicative of the real atate and 

a piiiODer 6 plea of right to the execution ot his former and more ex- 
treme Matene^ and it is now proved moh an attempt would be 
vain, as well as presumptnoas : observation with which we shall 

dismiss this part of the case, only further observing that, in the 
Jjieutenani'OemraV s account of the " recmt disturbances at Suri- 
nam," and which, in connection with his own, Sandford purports to 
give entire, is to be fbnnd die eolation to tbe enigom inTOlTed in 
oandford's extraordinary covdoct, for the LieuteiMniUGeneral therein 
gays of him, " Had he learnt to obey before he comtnavded, he vouM 
not have rommanded before he ohey&l.*^ And after further remarking, 
" tiiis was tbe fault and rock on which he split," proceeds to sa^, in 
leet measiifed lentencce, that he had been too early n^aad to aitaa- 
tions of eminence in the colony, before hie judgment had matnred 
itself, and enabled liim to obtain the mastery over his lust of power 
and other evil passions: thus makini^ a species of apology for one 
whose conduct he was obliged to condemn, and in some sort to punish, 
Sandford, in the part of tbe publication be appropriates ezolosively 
to himself, unintentionally, we conceive, enhanoea the character of the 
Lieutenant-General, saying of hiin that *' he mm adored by Serjeant- 
Major = Lieutenant- Colojiel — George Thher an expression which, 
when stripped of its liyperbole chat acter, clearly shows the estimation 
in whieb tbe LieatenantpGeneral was held by tbe oommnnity over 
wbicb be preeided, before there could have been room for the appli* 
cation of so extmvafifnnt h term towards him by nnyone, much Icss 
by one of almost the highest rank in the colony, unJ hearing tbe time- 
honoured name of Ueker, not alone a iitting type, but icflectmg honour 
on all tfaat was respectable in tbe colony^ when viewed as its repro* 
ientative. 

In this brief category of General Byam*s defameiv*, whether inten- 
tional or unintentional, we have not included tSouthernf because, 
although that writer has condescended to follow in the wake of such a 
woman as Mrs* Bebo, yet bo lived in a diffinent a|^ irom ber and tbe 
General, and by no possibility could of bimseli know anything of 
the cirrnrastances referred to by the former; and when called on by 
one of the family — by, in fact, my grandfather. Colonel William 
Byam — to know the grounds on which he had calumniated his 
grand&tber, he (as well be might do) totally disclaimed oU know- 
ledge of the truth of the premises, on which, notwithstanding, he had 
founded his whole fiction and story of Oronoco — pleadinfr, \Tliatever 
the original writer might have done, he bad himselt mentioned uo real 
.name in connection with the piece of the same appellation as her's, and 
that with snob a restriction, he considered be bad a right to make use 
of the contents of any book which had long before appeared in print ; 
and such according to tradition is said to have been Southern's excuse, 
if not his justification, for writing and publishing his play of the name at 
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condition of the colony, and its own internal weakness 
at the period, hottiUties began and continued for some 
time to be carried on, on eiwer side; but the resolution 
of making the most obstinate resistance, and finally repel- 
ling the enemy, was one which the naUm of the case, and 
iQcoly enfeebM eondition of the oolony, did not aidmit 
Ifae possibility of earrying into execntion ; for the eirenm- 
stances in which the Lieutenant-Qeneral found himself 
placed, were of a teu'-fald more imperathe ^Aaraeter on 
the side towards submission, than tnose before whidi, as 
already related. Lord Willonghbj had been compelled to 
soocamb at Barbadoes. If, therefore, as proven by the 
obvious facts, of the case, and the strongest and most 

IMMUit IB question, which, however, it is obvious, ^ag far as concerns 

the person to whom it is applied,) h one of ^Ivs. Benii's own coining; 
since it is quite plain it is not the negro's own African appellation, 
nor even bis more recently imposed American one, and which she 
benelf Hstes to have been Cesar, bal one by wUco she alooe had 
llHMight proper to designate her hero, noin the gnat river of 
Oronoco, on the confines of Surinam, for t!ie pvrpose, no doubtf of 
effect — all that is cared for by writtis of the class to which she 
belonged, as being b^t calculated to iili tiieir coffers and replenish 
tiinr empty pockelo. 

Amidst IM strilb engendered by writers on the two sides for the 
purpo?ps of their respective parties, it is now extremely difficult, if 
not wholiy impossible, to obtain any fair and impartial account of 
devotional or even every-day habits, particularly in the absence of 
fyaai^ M88. eepeoiaUy relating to the subject ; imt it does so happen 
that, m the publication to which reference has already been made, 
that by George Warren, Gentleman, {History of Quiaina and the 
Colony of Sunnat7if published at Loudon, in 1667,) the author, 
to the profound respect he manifests for his person and office, inci- 
dentally bat strongly adds his own testimony to the remarkable and 
singular dnractOT for veracity of Lieutenant-General Byam ; whose 
word, as good as his bond, he considers a sufficient voucher and 
guarantee for any relation, however otherwise incredible, and so 
implicity relying on it, at once, on his authority, proceeds to the 
aarmtion of a most extraordinary •phenomenon in natural history, 
peculiar as was then thoui^ht to Surinam, but the truth of which 
nas since been put beyona the possibility of doubt, by recent dis- 
coveriesy and more enlarged experiences but the particulars whereof, 
if introdueed in this place, would necessarily lead as beyond the bounds 
of our present parpose, more of a biographical than of a sdentifks 
description. 
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united testimony, that a protracted resistance were vain 
and hopeless, the next question for consideration, of neces- 
sity, was the terms that on surrender might be obtained 
from the enemy ; and these requiring the utmost care and 
ability in the negotiation, proved by the event to be of 
the most extraordinary, and under the circumstances of 
the case, of the most advantageous description, such as, 
before or after, as far as we are aware, were never 
granted — calculated as they, in their very nature, were 
to rob defeat^ of its stin^, and victory of its fruit and 
reward; £or it was stipumted and agreed between the 
contracting parties, that the garrison (such as it was) 
should maxcn out of the principal fort, with drams 
beating, colours flying, and all the honours of war, &c. ; 
that the English should all, without let or hindrance^ 
be allowed to depart the colony, and ^o to any other 
place they might choose, or be appomted for them, 
together with their servants, negro siaveSy and goods of 
whatsoever kind or description, dismantling in fact the 
colony, and leaving for the victors nothing but the bare 
land they trod on. 

And now, excluding from our view pestilence and its 
effects, over which no human power has control, and 
baffles all calculation, arrived that which had been indis* 
pensable for the preservation of the colony in its entirety, 
either as it stood in the zenith of its glory, or at the 
breaking out of hostilities, 1664-5, viz., a rdnforcemmt 
of troops, on board a certain number of vessels of war, 
and by means of which the colony was once again 
wrested from the power of the Diitch, and restored to that 
of the English, in whose hands it was at the conclu- 
sion OF THE ENSUING PEACE, the peacc of Breda, con- 
cluded in July, 1667, by which Surinam was finally and 
in perpetuity ceded to the Dutch, in exchange for the pro- 

If tktt oottid be called defiast on the one side, on wlucby in retpeot 
to the other, there were no foroflo at all of a comnMoanrate ebafsetflr, 
for the purpose of oonnteractioo* 
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vince of New York, in Aoith America.' But bad as was 
tlic cession of a country already large, and promising soon 
to be as extensive as the empire of Brazil, yet New York, 
great as was that province, was not the only advantage 
gained by the English through the cession of Surioam, for 
by that means, and the transfer of peraons and property 
that Goncttrrently took place, two otW Englisii colonies, 
1^086 of Jamaica and Antigua, were either BtfeDglhened 
or have been wholly bailt up thereby, and for aught we 
know, other colonies as well, by the materials which, on 
the dissolution of Surinam as an English colony, were 
transferred to those places, in the shape of intelligent 
experienced proprietors, white servants, negro slaves, and 
machinery of all kinds ; and it was not now a queetion 
how the articles that preceded the recovery of Snrinam 
- mi^ht be evaded^ Imi now they might mast effec^maUy be 
mnreed; and for each purpose it required all the arts 
of diplomacy and power of the English to carry them 
into exeontion; for the Dutch, being bent on their 
counteraction, by every possible means, fair or foul, 
resorted at first to such arts as they thought best adapted 
to interpose delay, and when such failed, Iwd recourse to 
open force, insomuch that it required the space of full 
fifteen years to carry out their conditions, and empty 
Surinam, under Dutch rule, of its English contents,-— 
facts to which the proceedings of Sir William Temple, 
OUT- ambassador at the Hague, and tlic council books of 
England,' as well as the treaty of Westminster of the 

' Lord Bacon olflwco the foundation of colonies and the raising of 
cttie«i Rmori'Tct " kerout workt," and in which he only foUovs all the 
writei« ot antiquity. 

* From the collection of State Papers, by Sir Lionel Jenkins, Secre- 
tary of State to Charles IL, toI. ii. p. 218, it appears that the Court 
of Whitehall, on the 5th of May, 16o0, was occupied with certain let- 
ters from Sir William Stapleton, Governor of the Leeward Islands, in 
one of which, under date of 7th of January, 1679-60, it was stated 
thai the De^tford, ketch^ had joet then retaroed to Antigua, from 
Bwinamf wHfa 102 persons, whites and blacks^ on board, and that 
permission was at the same time asked for other vessels to be alk>wed 
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14th of February, 1674, in which the Lieutenant-General 
is mentioned by name, "William Biam,"^ (Byam,) will 
bear ample testimony, as well as also does the nomen- 
clature of the two above-named places, in the map of one 
of which (Jamaica) will 6e found, Surinam Quarters" 
— (Elizabeth parish); in the other (Antigua) "Guana," 
or '* Guiana Island," &c. 

To revert, however, to the position of affairs, as deter- 
mined by the treaty of Breda, 1667, as soon as conditions 
thereof became known in Surinam, and that that colony 
was finally ceded to the Dutch, even before the latter had 
time to concoct plans for the arrest of the English leaving 
the province, the Lieutenant-General, who had enjoyed 
the command thereof for the space of twelve years, (for 
the greater portion of which time as full " General" and 
Governor, by which he either alternately signed himself 
and was addressed,) took his departure therefrom, and 
having, for a third timey to seek shelter and a home 
beyond the great Atlantic Ocean, took up his abode in 
the island of Antigua, on his reason for which choice we 
shall now attempt to throw some light. 

A.D. 1666, the year big with the portentous events we 
have been describing at Surinam, was also equally 
prolific in similar disasters occurring in other portions of 
the West Indies ; for, before the close of it, Antigua had 
been attacked, taken, and utterly laid wastes by the 
French, and in the earlier portion of the same year St. 

to leave the same colony with a like destination, obstacles having 
purposely been interposed to hinder vessels that either did or would 
have left Surinam, and similarly laden, departing therefrom ; and in 
the present case, both whites and blacks on board the Deptford 
had been set upon by the Dutch and Indians of Surinam, and 
nearly massacred, ere they could get away from that colony, of 
which it is stated the^ were " the strength." From hence may be 
Been both the hindrances in the text alluded to, and the length of time 
it took for their removal, not altogether overcome, as it thus appears, 
at the end of fifteen years ; so, within a comparatively recent period, 
there were living witnesses to such a transfer in the persons of many 
old negroes of Antigua. 

' This is taken from the Latin version, the English copy most pro- 
bably having the name correctly spelt. 
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Christopher's^ the mother of tliat and of ieTorai olber 
ooloniflt in its owo vicinity, had also been captured by the 
•ame power; so that this was commonly marked as the 
mati aiaa§hr<m8 year that had happened to the English in 
those parts— as, indeed, with but a very trifling extension 
of time, might also be said of places nearer home, the 
British isles, and even the metropolis itself : for it will be 
remembered that at this time occurred the sailing up the 
Thames of a Dutch fleet, which threw all London into 
the utmost consternation, the dreadful plague by which 
tens of thousands were swept away, and the great fire of 
London, by which the metropolis itself was burnt down. 
But to revert to the subject more immediately in ques- 
tion^ — that of the recovery of St. Christopher's, now in the 
hands of the French, but included in Lord Willoughby's 
commission, as governor— his lordship was proceeding in 
the command of a fleet of thirteen or more ships, and 
with a proportionate body of troops on board, when, in 
his way from Barbadoes, the seat of his government, he 
was overtaken by a hurricane, which happened a week 
before the time at which such convulsions of nature are 
generally accounted to take place, or even to begin ; and 
being driven by the violence of the tempest on a ledge 
of rocks, called " T'he Saints'' in the neighbourhood 
of Guadaloupe, was there utterly and wholly wrecked. 
Samuel Pepys, Esq., in his well-known Diary ^ has left 
us an account of this dire disaster, in a letter addressed 
by him to Lord Viscount Brouncker, under date of 29th 
November, 1666. 

" But perhaps our ill, but confirmed Tidings from the Barba- 
does may not have reached your Lordship, coming but yesterday 
that eleven Ships, whereof two of the Kiog's the Hope and 
the Coventry going thence with Men to attack St Christophen 
were seised by a violent Hurricane and all sunk. Two only of 
ikih rie m eseapmg and those with Loss of Masts &c. my Lord 
himself, Francis Lord Willoughby of Parham is involved in this 
disaster and I think two Ships thrown on an Island of the French 
(q^ Guadaloupe) and so all the Men to the number of 500 
became Prisoners!" 

And thus his lordship, and all that were with him, most 
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miaerably perished^ on the 25th of July, 1666. On 
news of tii« diiiiater to Francis, fifth Lord Willoagliby, 
of Parham, reaching £aglaad» William, his brotbar and 
■ooceBMr in the title, was likewiae appointed (after only 
a feij brief iaienral) to his oomaiiiiid, and whtue pto- 
■ently repairing in person, he was in Asligna on the 
nrrival there of General Byam fiom Surinam, in 1667, 
and in April of the following year, 1668, passed letten 
nateat under Hk Majesty's great seal of the Caribbean 
Islands, granting this, his deceased brother's friend, two 
estates in that island, one in the district from his said 
brother called "Willoughby Bay," and the other in 
the opposite part of the island, called Cedar Hill," of 
which latter his namesake, and descendant in seventh 
degree of lineal descent. Sir William Byum, the preeent 
worthy President of the island, is now the owner. 

Such then, vie., the recent wastinc^ of the island h}' the 
French, its restitution to the English crown, and cc rtaiu 
fmcyTnentary but proprietary rights thereon on the part 
of Lord Willoii^hbv, it may safely be assume<l were tlie * 
motives of General Byam in taking up his abode in the 
island oi Antigua, even if he had not anterior on( s of a 
kindred nature, and wliich is wiiat we rather !)olieve to 
have been the case, and that the same lands having been 
granted to him eigliteen years before, in 1660, when in 
this island witii his lordsliip's brother, Francis, the pre- 
sent was a mere renewal of the grant at that time made; 
thought necessary by reason of the late conquest of the 
island by the French, which, however erroneously, was 
taken to absorb and eat up all right in lands on the part 
of the former proprietors thereof; certainly a most con- 
venient doctrine, since to all {resli prants were annexed a 
drawback or duty to the crown of 4^ per cent, on annual 
product of the estate ; but we very much question whether 
the principle would have admitted of home application, 
in the event of temporary occupation of any part of the 
United Kinsj,doni by an enemy. 

By documents yet in the Registry at Antigua, it ap- 
pears that Byam was still in the command of that island, 

CAMB. JOUR.. 1868. O 
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as he had before been at Snriuuno, and faavhig now leisinet 
in the brief Bpan of existence wfaieh.yat remained for him, 
to take a survey of his chequered, eventful life, and the 
reward of all hu labours in the flenrioe of his king and 
eoantry for the space of thirty years, under the most 
extraonlinary and trjring circamstance^ the country erer 
underwent, he seems to have grown despondent on a 
retrospect of saefa a requital^ and what we must needs call 
base XMaRAxnunB. For, amongst the multitudinous lite- 
rary treasures in the British Museum, is found, after the 
ftuhion of the times in which he lived, an acrostic of bis, 
answering in the initial letter of each line to the several 
letters of which his name was composed, and together 
forming William By am;'* and the same, in no wbt a 
mean production as a literary composition, will, we be* 
lieve, admit of beino: described as little less than an 
invocation to death to°come and take him-expresBiye, as 
it is, of no horror at the approach, in prospective, of the 
grim tyrant, but, contrariwise, inviting him as a most 
welcome guest; and, as a whole, clearly indicative of 
what at the same period of time was passing in the 
breast of his friend and late companion in arm 3, Sir 
Hugh Windham, who on the approach of death ordered 
to be engraved on a flat stone, and put over his grave, 
in St. Decu man's Church, Somersetshire, an epitaph, 
reflectinf^ in the greatest degree, on the then reigning 
monarch. We are sorry we have not these lines, which 
we onrsclf, some years ago, copied from the grave-stone 
in the middle aisle of St. Decuman's Church, or we 
shotild prefer giving them in their entirety ; more 
especially as the reverend historian for Somersetshire 
(Collinson) has not thought proper to furnish them, 
amongst other inscriptions to the same or Windham 
family ; but they express that "for reward" of all his 
signal services, sufferings, and losses, performed and 
incurred in his martyred father's cause," he got 
nought but WOT NDS and scars." Concerning Sir Hugh 
Windham, we think it not here out of place to say, that 
the Court Journal itself, from which we have already 
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quoted, Mercurinu AuUatat bean witiMW to the great 
eitent of his losses in the royal cause— the number for 
30th of March, 1645, stating the amount thereof, in the 
attack on and pillage of his house, at £40,000 ; and, in 
tlie next generatbn, has patrimony bad altogether passed 
to a atianger. 

In respect to lieatenant'^neffal Bjam, to whom we 
return, it seems not unworthy of remark that Major 
John Scott, a man of an enlarged mind, and great prac- 
tical knowledge and experience in the West Indies, in his 
▼aluable writings on Guiana, (yet preserved in the British 
Museum,) has affixed the seal of his approbation to the 
. choice of the people of Surinam in selecting him, Bjam, 
for their governor, calling him, as he does, and in refe- 
rence to such a choice, a mostjudicious gmUleman ;** and 
the authors of that great work, the Universal JUstoiy, 
have borne similar testimony to bis raerit, in the very 
index to their vast comprehensive undertaking, in which 
they mention the "meritorious conduct of Byam, ' — re- 
fern'ntr to the body of their work for certain particulars 
in Bup|iort of, and as autliority for, such a statement. 

By the ordirio of his will, dated 1669-1670, it would 
appear as though General B \ am, at the time of his decease, 
still clung- to a hope, how taint and latent soever it might 
be, that some tardy justice would be rendered, if not to 
himself, at least to his posterity, befjueatliino-, as he does 
in that document, to his tbxee sous, WiUianij^ WiUougiibyt 

* William, the eldest, died just as he attained the age of manhood^ 
leaving the inheritance between his two other brothers, Willoughby 

and Edward ; Willoughby, a colonel in the array, was commander of 
a corps of Ocvfhwen VohmteerSy constituting a body-guard to the 
(HUDmaader-m-chief ot an expedition fitting out a second time for the 
recovery of 8t Ghilstopher's, under the oommand of General Cod- 
ringtori, an expedition woioh was completely successful in its object, bitt 
in which he received a mortal wound, of wliicli be not long after- 
wards died, leaving a wife with a youthful family, all minors, to mourn 
his loss. — Vide London Oazettes, Nos. 2590-2602 j Antiyua and 
Aniiguam, toI. ii. p. 322. 

Edward was governor of Antigua (better known as of the Leeward 
Islands) from 1714 to 1742. At the head of a regiment of liis own, 
raised in Antigua, and part of the 27ih or Euniskiileu regiment ot 
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and Edward, hm ml eaMe, shart i^id thare alike, with 
tbtt femarkable wofdl appended theretOy » whaiMotfMr 
part of ike world ntuatea,** as though to provide for the 
CCksa to which allusion hat been made, and necessarily 
ioinpveheiidtDg in the term England, no leai than An- 
tigua; for we can hardly suppose that Surinam, in whiofa 
he had had an eilala, being now formally ceded by treaty 
lo tfaa Dutch, can be intended to be signified thereby* 

VU died in Antigua, in December, 1670, at an age 
whw, for ooundl, if not for phyiieai force, he was equal 
or superior to what he had been at any former p^od ofx 
his life, viz., in the forty-eighth year of his age, the same 
as that of those two illustrious persona of our own time, 
William Pitt, and the immortal Nelson, and we believe of 
ifae same disease of which (finding his best cherished plane 
baffled and ialsified by the event) the former died, via^ 
vexation of spirit, or of what is more eommonly known 
by the term of hrohem hearth 

And thus we doae a brief history of the career of a 
Cavalier, c(mra^mik$ and hmrty royalist") not 
drawn from romance, as a well wrought-up tale of fiction, 
or founded at best on a supposititious state of things, but a 
plain, simple, and unvarnished statement of facts, sup- 
ported alike by truth and history in every portion thereof ; 
the wanderings of the subject of this part of our memoir, 
being to a three-fold larger extent than those of the far- 
famed iEneas of old, and spread over, we believe, a four' 
fold period of time. For the sons of the general alre-ddy 
named descended, on their mother's side, from the noblest 
blood in England, and even from royalty itself— ibr tiieir 
descent, we say, and that of tlieir posterity, we refer to 
Sir John Bernard Burke, the present Ulster- King-at- 
Arms' work, entitled, ''Hoyal ir'amiiies of England, 

the line, he dTPtin<:^ui8h€d himself in the attack on Guadaloupe, 
carrying ingailant style the poet of ** let petits MabiiaM,'* 12th of 
March, 1703-3^ of which transaction corresponding honcMimble 
mention is made id tlie Annals of the Reign of Queen Annej and in the 
Ltmdtm QmMsits of from the 6ch to the lOtb of May, 1700, No. 

9m. 
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Seotkmd and Wales, with tbmr DesooDdants, Sovereign*, 
and Bubjecte," vol. i. pedigree cxcti., pubikhed in Lon- 
don in ld48» merely noticiog, before we close the subject^ 
that by the terms of their father's will* tbev were all 
directed to be aent to England, to the care of their unclea 
and guardians, William and Francis KnollyB»'* nephews 
of the 6f8t Earl of Bantiury, for education. 

JoBN» nest brother of William, the Lieutenant -General, 
and BO mentioned in tha fnneral certificate of their father 
Edward, the Pxtcentor, and 8(mietime of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxon, is considered as one with **John Byam^ 
Vea^lUfer" the entry of whose burial occurs in the Bridg- 
water parish register the year of his brother's exploit 
before that town, viz., in 1644* He was called John, 
doubtless from his uncle of the same name, the rector of 
Clotworthy, and died in the king's service, and most pro- 
bably from &tigue contracted therein. 

Henry, so c^led after his uncle of famous memory ; 

Barry, from his father's friend and patron, the first 
Earl of Barrymore ; and 

AnTHUR, from another of his father's friends and neigh- 
bours. Sir Arthur Hyde, of Castle Hyde, but being alive in 
J 639, are all considered to have perished in tfa^B dismal 
scenes which quickly succeeded, 23rd of October, 1641, 
the day of the first ontbreak of the Irish Rebellion, but 
of whom there is no particular aeoount, and hence we 
arrive at the above conclusion as one whidi we think 
inevitable. A writer, referring to what transpired be- 
tween the aboYe-mentioned (kte, and the end of the 
twelve next succeeding years, viz., in 1663, says that tbo 
country, in some parts, might be traYaraed for milea 
without meeting a single human being : SQch, indeed, was 
the effect produced, not only by the massacre already 
treated of, but by the military operations which ensued 
in the country thereupon — for no less than five different 
armies, belonging to as many parties, either in. the state 
or connected with the papal power, were devastating the 
country alternately according to their respective views, 
and each party in its turn sulering from the hostility of 
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the other — but in regard lo the subject at preeent before 
us, suffice it to say, that not so mach as the name of one 
of the above-mentioned parties^ Henry, Barry, or Arthur, 
occurs in any of the lists we have seen of the '* 1649 offi- 
cers,*' and entitled to pay as such ; and so we may con- 
clude them to have all prematurely perished prior to snch 
date — ^that of the coming over to Ireland of Cromwell. 

8arab» the eldest daughter of Edw<ard Byam, the Pre- 
centor, ui mentioned in the will of her brother William, 
of the date of 1669, as his sister^ Sarah Mwky^** the 
wife, or widow, it may be, of Thomas Morley, a captain 
in King Charles the First*6 army in Ireland ; also, 

Elizabeth, as his **mter, Elizabeth Kingsmill" the 
relict probably of the Rev. Augustine Kingsmill, rector of 
Mogeely, Rostillan, &c., in Cork, and of Barry's Court in 
the same county, and for whom an Elizabeth, his relict, 
took out letters of administration in the Prerogative Court 
of Dublin the same year, 1669. This Augustine, bom, 
or at least baptised, at Milton, near Sittingboume, in 
Kent, on the 2nd of September, 1604, was son of Rev. 
Anthony Kingsmill, a dignitary of the Church in Ireland, 
and who was the first of his family that settled there, and 
one, it is presumed, of the family of Sidmanton, in 
Hampshire, of which no less than four brothers matricu- 
lated at the University of Oxford on one day, in the year 
1553, and of whom (though their Christian names be not 
given) one is believed to have been Andrew, " a learned 
and pious person,'* says Wood ; a second, John, Demy of 
Magdalen College, then a<^ed sixtf^en, and Fellow three 
years later, in 1556; and a third, Thomas, who running 
the same conr?p, was a Fellow of Maprdalen in 1560, 
afterwards Public Orator of the University, and Pro- 
lessor of Hebrew therein. 

Joan, the fourth daugliter of Edward Byam, Precentor 
of Cloyne, is also mentioned in the will of her brother 
William, as his sister, Joan Mills, the wife, or it may 
be widow, of Thomas Mills, Esq., of Baliibeg, in the 
county of Cork, late a captain iu Kiug Charles the First's 
army in Ireland ; and 
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Ahne, the fifth and youngest daughter of Edward 
Byam, the Precentor, according to the funeral certificate 
of 1639 f IB mentioned in the will of her brother William, 
of 166d, as BtOl "Anne Byam," and of course unmarried. 
And thus we have traversed the whole of Edward the 
Precentor's children, as enumerated in his funeral certifi- 
cate, both male and female : and to this we now append 
a alight notice of his (Edward Byam's) elder brother's son, 
t. e., Henry, the second son of Henry of Luckham, D.D., 
bom 1621, entered the University of Oxford, at Lincoln 
College, 24th of November, 1637, then aged sixteen, and 
from thence was elected a student of Christ Church, from 
whence he took his B.A. degree the 26th of June, 1641, 
and afterwards, no doubt, was one of the four sons referred 
to by Anthony Wood, as captains in the regiment raised 
by his father's influence in those parts, and wherein the 
Doctor had altogether five sons engaged. On the visit to 
the University of the Parliamentary Commissioners, in 
1648, " Mr. Byam" was in the number of the students of 
Christ Church expelled for bis and their loyalty to the 
crown, and which "Mr. Byam" we conclude to be no 
other than this Henry, though we find one of the name, 
and, we presume, family, a " gentleman soldier," buried at 
St. Martin's, Carfax, the 30th of May, 1644; and, indeed, 
the havoc made in the family by the civil wars was most 
fearful, with the sole exception of William, who emigrated, 
eventually cutting off root and branch, young and old, 
but especially the former, to the number nearly of twenty 
persons, from whom succeeding and all future genera- 
tions were to spring. In a posterior age, however, two 
brothers, sons of a grandson of William who emigrated, 
appeared for entrance at this university, but were appa- 
rently arrested by the hand of death before matriculation, 
and that too in a single forlnight^ the one dying the 23rd 
of June, and the other the 6th of July, 1714, (both, by 
tradition, of the small pox,) and were buried in tlie same 
grav(% in the chancel of "St. Tole's" Church, Oxou, 
where was, till the late re-paving of the floor, an inscrip- 
tion, of which Sir J. Peshall, in his History of Oxford, 
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^ has presenred the fbllowiDg memorid, now othenrifle 



^ WiUotiakbv, son of Col. fVtUiam Byaniy horn in the division 0/ 
Oil iXurth Bmmdf in tkt Mmd of Antigua, (Hed Mf m 



' e«, 1714." 

<<r««MM»Ai9MWIIil«0l^llMtf/«^ 1714/' 

Their ages are not given, hut we haTe reason to helieve 
ihat of the eldest was not more than thirteen, and the 
youngest twelve,— certainly tender ages for the aniTersitj, 
but yet not beneath those at which some other members 
thereof have been admitted, though it may be tarely. 
Geartain it is that, wheAer justly or unjustly, the event 
had a sinister infloence on Uie fortnnes of Oxford, as ftff 
as diis family was concerned, for when Edward, the next 
brother to those then interred was ready, in point of age, 
for the univenity, instead of Oxford, he matriculated at 
Trinitf College, Cambridge. Nevertheless Samuel, the 
son of Major Samuel By am, entered as a Commoner at 
Queen's College on the 8th of June, 1729, and the follow- 
ing is an extract concerning him, taken' from the matri- 
ciuation register, by the mvour of Dr. Bliss : — CoU, 
Remnm^ 1729, «/iimt 18, Sam, Byam^ mUU. 17, 8am, 
FOmu de Inaula Antegoa, Arm, FiL;*' but he does not 
appear to have taken any degree.' 

Another Samuel Byam, of this iamily, matriculated at 
University College, the 24th of Janaary, 1788, and took 
all his degrees there, — viz., his B.A'. the 21st of October, 
1791 ; his M.A. the 10th of July, 1794; his B.D. the 
22nd of April, 1807, and his D.D. two days subsequently, 
on the 24th of April, 1807. His name in the matricu- 
lation register stands as follows: — ^ Coll. Universitatis^ 
1788, Jamtam 24, Samuel Byam^ 18, Qwlklmi de MU- 

^ This Samuel died in Antigua, the 13th of January, 1738, and was 
buried at Rt Geor>:re'!«, in that iiland, on the following day. Ho was 
ancestor, in the female line, of the families of Frain[>ton, of Morton, 
Dorsety and of Shirlej, oi lialiiigtoii Park, of which latter, two, father 
and ton, have both be«n Members of Parliament for South Warwick- 
ehhie. In Bnrke'a Commanen, 9ida Tol. i. p* tol. fiL p. 419^ 
▼ol. vr* p. 196. 
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ford Havtn^ com. Pern. Arm. FiL;' i. of Lanian, a 
seat he had near Milford Haven. 

This Samuel enjoyed the living of Wyke Regis, near 
Weymouth, and subsequently tJiat of Catterick, in York- 
shire, in possession of which latter he died, at Brussels, 
the 24th of April, 1816, being also at the time chaplain 
in ordinary to His Majesty King Geoi^ HI. 

Edward Oamage Byam, senior Captain in H.M.'s 59th 
Regiment of Foot, born 30th of June, 1823, enter^ al, 
Pembroke College, Oxon, 1840. He is son of WilUam» 
(now Sir William Byam,) the President of Antigua. AU 
five being descendants, in the maU line, tboueb ia 
different degrees, from Edward Byam, sometime of nfag- 
dalen College, Ozon, and retrospect of whose noaition— • 
his own— his brotbera--^hi8 father's— towards toe Chureh, 
of England, remounting, as does the same, to nearly the^ 
original thereof, we cannot dose without taking a yel 
more perfect and comprehensive glance at onr own place,, 
in respect to an establishment not only springing out of, 
but mlly identified with, the most glorious event of 
modem times— a Reformation In religion— in respect to 
which we find ourselves to bear a singularly near affinity, 
being, in the three centuries which liave elapsed since the 
light of that glorious constellation of the moral world first 
broke in on our benighted land, lineally descended from 
no less than learned ministers of the Church of 
England, composed of all orders of the priesthood, — 
bishop, dignitaries, and parochial ministers, as the sub- 
joined table will more parttcnlarly and distinctly show: — 

JMgmitarieg of «A« 

Parochial Minhters, Church. BishLyp. 

Lawrence Byam, Rec- Anthont liAaLEspiKLD,^ Uuc, or Ui^jbses BprqhJ 

torof Liickham, Somar^ Prebwdary of Wells, BUhop of Ardagli, ere- 

■et, from 1674 to 1614. from 1599 to 1630.— ated by letters patent, 

•^(Patamal aoceator.) (Paiarnal Aaceator.) dated the 9th of Aprils 

• Anthony Eaglesfield entered Queen's College, Oxon, the 17th of 
June, 1572, was elected Fellow 1577 or 8, nnd presented in 1579 to tho 
rectory of Charlton-super- 0 1 1 1 1 ore, in Oxfordshire, a college liying ^ la 
1576 he took bk B.A. decree. 

T Pmooi to hie dmtMm to tlis cmMOptl banob, thitpraltto hall 
pMsed through the seyeral fttgw of Basil of Emly, Ffooantor of 
CAME. JOVE., IMt. H 
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tor, 

KxcHABD Buunn, Rec- 
to of Tfppararyi A.D. 

0 



Vlto BtTROB, Rector of Edward Btam, Preeeti- eooMcrated at Christ 
DoDgarvon, from first tor of Cloyne, from 1 027 Cbarcb, Dublin, the 
ptrtof seventeenth ceo- to 16dO.--<P|t«nMlAll* 11th of April, 1603, 

OMtor.) Mm fat^gr-finl Uthof 

BioKAms BvMB, Pn<- of tfisk dIoeaM, VmI, • 
center of Emly, from Briton, and nophew of 
1661 to 1668.— (Mattr* St. Patrick, being the 
■d iMMtor.) tot, 46i-<Ma^ 

Richard Bttroh, Pre- MOHll tMiilMk) 
ceotor of Emly, from 
1090 to 1799.— MMW» 
MAAnoaitor.) 

Altogether presenting a phalanx of clergy of the Reformed 
Ghuich of JBoglaad ODa Iidand which, it is believed, is 
not surpagsed» even if equalled, by the well-known 
elerical, but now ennobled, families of Nelson and Thur- 
low ; and, if collatenda were to be counted, the number 
wottld be instantly more than doubled ; and include the 
several names of Fleet, Mascall, two Periams, (father and 
son,) Balch, two Qibbes, (&ther and ton,) Watts, three 
Kingsmills, (Augustine, father, and grandfather,) besides 
others too tedious hen to be more pMrticulariy i^ified, 
not less than thirty in all, from whom we an either 
lineally descended, or closely allied by marriage, during' 
the same period of time. 



APPENDIX. 

William Fleet, born at London, rector of Selworthy, Somenet ; 

took his B.A. degree, 11th December, 1564. 
William Mascall, born at Gloucester, rector of Clot worthy, 
Somerset; matriculated at Oxoo, 15()5 ; took his B.A. degree, 

EnwABD PaaiAK, bom in Devonahire, rector of Rowimigtoii, 

Somerset; took his A.M. degree, 15th April, 1589. 
Samuel Pbbum, rector of Rowningtoiiy Somenety son of the 

former. 

Thomas Balch, vicar of Dulvertoo, Somerset; took his B.A. 

degree, i(j2t). 

jpHM OmBas, rector of CSIoCwori]iy, Somenet 

Emly, PrdMndary of Limerick, Cashcl, &c. ; and he wqa paternal 
ancestor of General Lord Downcs, K.C.B., Kniglit of the RiisBinn 
order of St. Aime, of the Portogoeee of the Tower and Sword, 6ui, . 
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Thomas Wa9ib» victr of 0vlferloii, Someiwl; took his AM> 
degree^ ISth March, 1671. 

Anthony KiNosuiiiLy rector of Monktoo, Isle of Thanet, from 
1579 to 1585; vicar of Milton, near Sittingbourne, from 1684 
to 1616, when he died, and where he was buried. 

AwTHONY KiNGSMiLL, bom in or about 1576 ; ofl rinity College, 
Cambridge; took priest's ordtus in 1599; vicar of Ton^e^ 
Kent, 2ik1 of November, 1608; emknuted to Irektiidi thmut 
of Bregoige, RostUkio, and Mogeely, and Prebendary of 
Gloyiieb lim 

Augustine KinosmiU^ of Barry's Court, co. Cork, bom at 
Milton, Kent, August, 1604; took both deacon and priest's 
. orders in 1633 ; succeeded his father in the vicarages of Roe- 
tillaa and Mugedy uame year. 



Extract from Mercurius AuUcus, published at Oxford,* " for the 
purpose of communicating intelligence of the court to the rest 
of the kingdom." For the week of from 2ttd to the 9th of 
Febraary.^2liM%y February the ith, 1644. 

^Ko«r as this ^^rouidleiB lebeUion vmially dfiw tihm (tlii 
Pariiainsntarians) into borrible coutradictions, so tbsy gsnerally 
rail at us (the Royalists) for doing; anything which they them- 

selv^ practice ; for 'tis incredible what vaul pamphlets have been 
only spent in railing at such as would have Had Browne ^ to 
deliver Abingdon to hi« Majesty, though they have been since 
busy to bribe over divcis ot his Majesty's garrisons ; muie par- 
ticularly tbe town of Bbiooswatbb, in oomenelihire, vm fairly 
bid for this last week ; for Colonel Blake,"* the Rebels* Governor 
of Taunton, offered £1,000 to Captain By ham (Byam), of the 
garrison of Bridgewater, to betray that town to them ; the Cap- 
tain, a courageous and hearty loyalistf immediately acqiminted 
Colonel Windham,^ the Governor, who hid him. continue the 

> Head Quarters of the King : edited by Sir John Berkenhead, and 
pnnted by H. Hull, for W. Webb. 

* Project of BrowD, Commander of the Parliamentary fiwces at 
Abinp^<lon, for the deh'very up of that town to the king. 

* Aiterwartla the celebrated Admiral of that name, Robert Blake. 
^ Edmund Windham, eldest son of Sir ThomaSy of Kentsford, parish 

of St. Deennun's, in the eoonty of Somerset, bioaght np to snns In 
the Low Countries, and one of the first that appeared in arms ibt 
Charles T. : he survived the Restoration, after which he was made 
Kuight-Murshall of England, and died in 16^; he had been of the 
Privy Chamber to Chailes L, and was commonly known as Nurse 
Windham, 
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treaty, and get what be could from BLake: the articles were 
agreed on, that Bbikeaod hk fellow-rebels should march towarda 
Bridgewater on Sooday night laat, (Fabnmry the 2iid,) and the 
Captain being then Captain of the Guard, was to let down the 
drawbridge, and unlock the turnpike, (and) to let them all in, 
at four of the clock next morning, for which t)jev were to «nve 
him £l,n()[) wliurtof he received t'50 in hand: the rebels came 
accordingly, and tiie capUiu kept punctual word with them ; for 
jtist at tEat hour the reoehi' 1000 norse and fiaot oam near tiie 
town, Captam Byham (Byam) let down the bridge hnaael^ and 
unlocked the tornpike, inaomnch that Gaplua Weems^ a Scot, 
^ho led on the rebels, came upon the bridge and cried alVs 
our own, but at that instant. Captain Byham (Byam) 'j^ave fire to 
a piece of ordnance, charged with case-shot, which dispatched that 
ei^er Scot and many others, dead in the place. There were fifty 
kiUed, and had the garrison horse been as ready to follow their 
commander, few of ue rebels had retreated back to Taunton; as 
to Captain Byham (Byam) he is to take advice from some able 
lawyer, how to recover the rest of his thousand pounds^ for that 
he kept promise, both in letting down the bridge, and unlocking 
the turnpike ; but we hear the Captain is fully satisfied, having 
already received £60 in money, and another fifty in rebels/' 



Xatin tnscription on a monument at Luccomb, Somersetshire, to 
the memory of the Rev. Henry Byam, DD., for fifty-five years 
the rector of that parish ; and also chaplain of Charles and 

companion of his exile, as herein stated. 

Non procul hinc sub marmore congenito, 

sepultum jacet corpus Henrici Byam ; 

ex antiquissimu Bvamorum Familia oriundi. 

Sacrosanct® TheofogisB Doctoris tnsipusiimiy 

hnjus KcclesisB, & proxims Selworthianss 

Rectoris, pastorisque vigilantissimi ; 

EcclesisB Cathredralis Exoniensis Canonici, 

Ecclesiseque Wellensis Prjebendarii, 

Serenissimee Majestatis Caroli Secundi Regis 

Capellani et Concioaatons ordiuarii ; 

necnon ejusdem sssviente ttt& Tyranide, 

et aemper execrandii Phanatiooram Rebeilione^ 

Terri Mariqne Comitis, Exulitque simol. 

Ex meliore luto ejus constructum corpus^ 

post annos tandem octoL'^inta et novem, 

anno salutis miiiesimo sexceiitesimo sexrinesmia nono, 

morti, non tarn triumphanti, quam invitanti, placid^ cessit ; 
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•ed extet adhue, viri faajus optimi, 
oetebriuB malto hoe et ornatius moaameiituiD ; 
HDD marmore perituro, sed Typis exaratum 
perpf'tnis, scripta; Rcilioet, ejus plane diviDft; 
ubi animi vires et siur.imitn ejus ingenil 
acumen, intueberis smiul et niiraberis. 
Lugubrem hunc iapidem, honoris et reverentiae indicem 
pondl Filtat dm olMMtteiitiinffliis.Frmiteiw Byam : 
imtanntn filuift 4b Cedfift Wood, Aio Dm 17ia 

, « 

Instauratiim iterum a.d. 1862 ob Honoris et KeverentiBB 
causam a quibugdam ejusdem noralnis et perantiqusB 
Familise, oriundis scilicet a fratre defuncti iidvardo, de 
latter et Castle Lyons in Hiberni^ Rectore, Ecclesiea 
GaChedralii donensiB Gantora et Prabendario de Lismore. 

lUe Edwardus Byam sepultus oat 

apod GMtU Lyona a.d. 1639. 



GRADUATES AMD UNDERGRADUATES OF THE • 
UNIVSRSITY OF CAMBRIDGE OF 
THE BTAM FAMII.Y, 

TOOBTHXR WITH TRB UMBAOB OF THB 8AMB, AND THAT OF TBB 
CORBaffOBDIWO KBMBBBS OF TBK SAKB FAMILT OF THB 
V1IITBB8ITT OF OXFORD, AS WELL AA OF 0TBBB8 

OF THE NAME. , 

" COJICBSSZ CASZABBieZAK AO GAP ZBHDUIC IKOBKII CULTUM." 

Although not a necessary aequence to the foregoing, we I 
conceive it not an unfitting accompaniment thereto, to 
add the names of such of the family as have been 
educated at the sister University of Cambridge, since the 4 
death of tlie brothers, Willoughby and Yeamans Byam, 
at Oxford, in 1714, and the first on which list is Edward 
Byam, Esq., of Cedar Hill, Antigua, Clay Hill, Middlesex, 
'Lanian, county 'of Pembroke, brother to the two last " 
inamed, and who was admitted a student of Trinity Col* 
• lege, Cambridge, the 29th of June, 1728, setatis sixteen, i 
and died at his seat at Lanian, in Pembrokeshire, the 
'13th of June, 1768, and was buried at St. Mary's, Pem- 
broke, where is a monument to his memory and that of 
his wife. 
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ColutK'l William Ijvam, oi' Pensive Hull, Autigua, aiul 
of Westljurne House, Middlesex,' g:raiKlsun of Wiliiam, 
the governor of Surinam, uf whom, as the son of Edward, 
of Magdalen Cuile^e, so much has already been said, was 
born at Pensive Hall, ihe seal of his father, Edward, 
many years Governor of the island,^ (from 17 15 to 1742, j 
OD the 3rd of July, 1706, and admitted, 2l8t June, 1720, 
at Christ College, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. 
degree in 1724. He died at Barbuda, (an island, the 
whole of which he and his uterine brother^ Samuel Martin, 
the father of the first baronet of that name, conjointly 
rented of the Codrington hmily,) the 26th of September, 
1765. 

It will be seen from what is above intimated, that the 
junction of the families of Byam and Martin, so insepa- 
rable as not at times to be distinguishable, was on the 
mother^s side, both having alike the same parent and 
common origin in the person of Lydia Thomas,'* the 
aunt of the first baronet of that name.^ Each of sudi 
two parties, knitted togetlier in the bonds of the closest 
frat^nal affection, thenceforth imposiug for a Chrisdan 
name on his posterity the surname of the other, and the 

* This gentleman wat a ffnat adapt la all the accompUahmeDta 

requisite, in the opinion of the a<jp, to complete the chtinieter of a 
jinisheil ijfMitlentftny it. bf.^iu^ rt.'jnjrled of liini, lliat he onco in i\'nv\\\\z, 
foiled 

—wbo lay at fait nercy ; and he it mSA to hava aqaally anoeUed at 
QuaittTirtiffi He died in saving from a watery grave some of his 

fellow^creaturee, wrecked on his island of Barbuda, through the oold 
thereby caught. There is a good portrait of liim at C«^dar Hilh 

* Commaudcd bis own, an Antiguan regiment, and part uf the 27tfa, 
or EnaiikiUen ngimentof the line, in an attack on ^'Let peliti Habi- 
tans,** an important post intbeitland of Guadaloupe, which he carried 
in the most gallant ytyle, on the 12th of March, 1702-^. — Vide 
Annals of the Heiyn of Queen Anne; liritinh Knipire in America i 
JjOfulon UazGtU of from the Gth to the lOih of May, 1703, NOi 

JMigm and AnUiguam, pablldMd in lAndou, by Samden 
k Oiley, Coadoit Street, 1844 

' Governor Sir George Thomas, Bart., who died at his house, in 
Upper Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, London, the 31 st of Deeoni- 
ber, 1774, and for a sketch of whose lifc, drawn by a ma&tcriy hand, 
tee Omniman'i MagaziM for September, 177& 
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other that ot the first, as at present or lately exhibited 
in the cases of Sir Byam Martin, G.CB., the present 
distinguished Admiral of the Fleet,* and the amiable 
owner of the beautiful seat on the Thames, of Bankside 
House, near Kingston, Byam Martin, Esq., late Governor 
of Amboyna, and Resident at Hyderabad, on the one 
side; and of oar own late brother and uncle, Martin 
Byam, on the other. 

The Rev. Francis Byam, brother of the preceding, rector 
ol St. John's, Antigua, and Commissary of \he Bishop of 
London (or Yioe-Bishop) in the Leeward Islands, was 
bom at Peorive Hall» the did of Mav, 1709, was ad* 
mitted ■ " 1728} a student in Trinity College, where 
he took his B.A. and his M.A. degrees, &e former the 

and the latter the — fie hc^ for some time 

the living of Fonthill Gifibrd, in Wilts, and according to 
Cole's MSS.« in the British Mnseam, was for some mile 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; he made seYeral 
valnaUe eommnnications to the Royal Sodetj, the ori- 
ginals of which are still pre s erv ed by that aodety, and 
copies whereof may be round amongst their printed 
PkU/mtpkLoal Ptdceedinffi.' He died on his pusage from 

♦ Since (oregowrr was written, the death of ihv rlicfinp^niphpd person 
alluded to, tlie Admiral of the British fleet, and Vice-Admiral of the 
United Kingdom, has been annoanced as occurring at the bouse of his 
ton, Reftr-Admirtl FBMhaw Marttn, Superinttiimt of Portanoqtb 
Dockyard, Saturday, 2l8t of October, 1854. 

5 One of the topics eml^rnccd is a sinprni^ii" pctrifiiction found in a 
quariy, out, of which the town of St. John, or a portion thorcot, had 
been construclcd f and another hm relation to the quantity of rain 
wiriefa Ind Mm in the Usnd during a given wnnDor ywn. The 
first cooflbted of a fish, in the West iBdies called the " Old Wife*^ 
found in a block of stone taken from a mountain two m^Ies distnnt from 
the sea, and in an elevation of three hundred yards above tiie level of 
tlie high water mark — a communication which excited much atten- 
tion at the time, and draw forth the eritieal fenwrki of Aithor Poodi 
a learned member of the society, addressed to the fwident thereof, 
the Earl of Macclesfield, and likewise catised an engraving of (}ip 

})etrifaction to he made, to be found in the Philosophical Proct-edint/x 
or May, of the year 1755. The years to whicL the other subject 
inTolTod had relatioti wera thoee of ITSl*^^ and 4, and the rain 
that bad iailen daring them in Aatigoa. 
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Antigua to England, in July, 1757, and was succeeded 
in his rectory of St. John by his kinsman, 

The Rev. Henry Byam, more commonly called Dr. 
Henry Byam,'' of whose degrees, when and where taken, 
we are unable to give any positive account; only we pre- 
sume, like most of his family at this period, he was a 
Gambridge man, as well as his predecessor in the liviiig 
of St John (the capital of Antigua). He, too, died at 
sea, on his passage from the West Indies, in 1760, or 
three years later roan his cousin ; and whidh seems a most 
singular coincidence, that, sharing the same name, hold- 
ing the same preferment, they should have met with the 
same fate — ^a watery grave — within so short a time the 
one of the other. 

Martin Byam,^ so called from his unde. Colonel 
Samuel Martin,^ (the grandfadier of Sir Henry Martin, 
Bart*, and of Sir Byam Martin, Q.C.6., Admiral of the 
Fleet,) and eldest son of the last-named William Byam, 
(who took his B.A. degree in 1724,) was admitted a 
Fellow Commoner of Sidney College, the 30th of April, 
1761, but took no degree. 

Sir Ashton Warner Byam, (son of Francis aforesaid,) 
Attomey-Qeneral of Grenada,' a gentleman of singular 
forensic knowledge, and the great Tuminaiy of the law in 
the western world, was born the 1st of June, 1744,' 

entered at Sidney College, where he took his B.A. 

and M.A. degrees, and won other university honours, he 

^ Vide Map of Anti|^ua, taken from actual sorveys, and publiilied 
in London, 1749, to which he was a subscriber. 

f He wai member of Hifl Majesty's (George III.) Council for 
Antigua ; bom in Norfolk Street, Strand, London, the 29th of Sep* 
tember, 1742; married at St, John's, Antigua, 2nd of November, 
1775, Elizabeth, daughter of Stephen Blizard, Judge of the Common. 
Pleas in Antigua, and relict of William Warner, Esq. ; but died, 8.P., 
at LyndhuFBt, Hants, where he was buried, Jane, 1805,. and a mono- 
ment nieed to hk memory. 

" One who combined in himself the several qualities of a ChristiaD, 
a scholar, and a gentleman. 

9 He was a ^eat fiiend of Sir Arthur Pigott, Attorney-General, 
who was wdl nigfa Lord Cbanoellor of England, when a new political 
inoTement vDsettled the arrangement 
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was, first, Senior Opdme, and» second. Chancellor, and 
, 1763; a Member, Prizeman, 1764, and, subse- 
quently, a Fellow of St. Peter's. He was knighted the 
28th of October, 1789, but died suddenly in Antigua, tbd 
2oth of December, 1790, and was buried there, at St* 
John's, the following day. 

Rev. Richard Burgh Byam, some time a member of 
His Majesty's (George III.) Privy Council for tbe island 
of Antigua, in virtue of which office he was entitled 
Momurable,** ^ having, like others of his ftimily, to the 
number of ten, been educated at Eton, was admitted a 
scholar of King's College, Cambridge, in July, 1804, and 
became a Fellow of that establishment, wlicre he took his 
B.A. degree in January, 1808, and that of M.A. in 181 1. 
He was Tutor to his d liege, and Dean of Divinity, firom 
1821 to 1828. In 1827 he was presented to the rectory 
of Sampford Courtney, which he exchanged for the 
united vicarages of Kew and Petersham. In 1825 h6 
was appointed one of the Whitehall preachers, and soon 
after that date, chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex. 
On two several occasions, in 1827 and 8, he was selected 
bv his college as " Examiner** fcft the " classical Tripos." 
He was grandson of the above-named William^ and is 
brother to the author of the present pages. 

William Byam, (brother of the Captain, of Pembroke 
College, Oxford,) was born the 10th of February, 1828» 

entered 1845, at Trinity College, from whence he 

took the degrees of B. A. and M .A., the former in January, 
1849, and the latter in July, 1852, and, being a barrister- 
at-law, was admitted a member of the Inner Temple the 
22nd of November, 1845, but, to the inexpressible grief 
of all his family, died in Antigua, of the yellow fever, the 
30th of June, 1853, unmarried. He was son of the 
Honourable William Byam, (now Sir William Byam,) of 
Westwood House, near Southampton, President of Her 

1 In like maooer, literally, as the Maids of Hunuur to tbe Queen, 
bat in a sense mueb more strictly analosons to the term **Mi^ 
Jfonourable," by which the Privy Councilion in Englind ne nmver- 
sally designated. 

CAJfB. JOUR., 1S6S. I 
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Miyesty's OomicQ for Antigua, and nephew of (knml 
Edward Byam, of W«rblington Lodge, llanti. 

In taking Uie veTiew already made, one point yet 
miaina foe notioe, and the mention of w|iieh will not 
admit of Ibrtfaer delay, and liardly of omiaaion altogether. 
We mean the lineage of him with whom this aoooont 
began, viz., the Bev. Lawfenee Bvam, as the fether of 
Edwaid Byam, to whom the whols matter and present 
Meinour Itself beais the most firimary relatioa^ and in* 
eluding, of eoone, the descent of his elerieal bintfaren, 
Henry and John. Now* oonoendng the fifst of the two 
hsl named, Henry, it has been stated in the epita|ih on 
his monnmeot, in Idiekham Church, written by Dn 
Hanmet Ward, inenmb«ait of Ae neighbonring parish of 
Porlock, and also preacher of his fitneral sennon, an 
epitaph given at length by Wood, In his Ai^m» Qtmi^ 
mue$f and by CoUinson, in his HiU$ry of SmermMif^ 
that he wan "Mundosex antlqoisBim& Famli& Byam* 
Oram,"* — an expresrion that at once leads us to the 
subject-matter in qneston» In order to see Its force and 
true Talue in the present Instance* Now, in the teohnieal 
form of the exfnesrion. It must be oonfessed Uiaft It is not 
borne out by the fisK^t, since the family, by the nntne It 
then bore, in 1669, was by no means tfnden^ and little 
more than a century dd ; but, considered In regard to 
the stodiL fnmi whence it spnng, in the male line, (the 
standard for all families,) was extremely andenl, beyond 
what fdl to lot of hardly any other family whateTer, 
and that whieh fully justified tfae superiatiTe degree here 
employed. 

We have said tiu^t, viewed solely in connection with 
the nnau^ the &mlly was by no means ancient, because It 
is to be observed that the expression most amment" used 
in 1669, was, m die first instance, employed by the user 
thereof, ^ and towards one bom in 1580, when it had 
baldly existed for the space of half a century, having 
had Its rise in some year shortly after 1593, when the 

* See Appendix, anttf p. ^2. 
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ancestor of Henry, towards whom the temi was in tht 
first degree employed, was included in the Bath subsidy 
rolls, not as Byam at all, but under the appellation of 
•* Tliomas ap Yevan," who was the great-grandftilher of 
the said Henry, the subject of the epitaph : the name 
(deduced from that of the above Tbomss, the son of 
Evan, vulgd) Yevan, viz., Ap Yevan, developing itself by 
degrees, and in a manner hereafter to be treated of. 

But, considered as a family independent of a snmame 
at a comparitively late date imposed on it, it is of the 
most remote antiquity, remounting, as it does, according 
to the most assured testimony, to the third century of the 
Christian aera, and as that which may be interesting to 
both the classic and historic reader, to Gwawl, sister of 
the JEinpress Helena, of world-wide fame, the wife and 
widow of Constantius Clorus, Emperor of Rome, who died 
A.D. 306, and mother of Constantine the Great, who de» 
ceased a.d. 337. We have collated all the Welsh MSS. 
irhich we could find in the British Museum, or else- 
here, with a view either to the negatioii or ^lablish- 
ment of a finct which, if determined in the affirmative, 
would convert a striking feature of British history into 
one of both European and Asiatic concern and moment, 
as far as the Roman empire extended, and even beyond 
the limits thereof; and we are bound to say, that all 
manuscripts agree with one accord in announcing the 
fact wheresoever we might expect to find it, without the 
omission of it in any one place where a reasonable expec- 
tation could be formed of discovering it. Fortunately it 
has not been left for us to vindicate the authenticity of 
the British manuscripts themselves — that we consider to 
have been done by an abler pen than our own, even b^ 
that of Sharon Turner, the Saxon historian himself, in his 
Vmdicaiwn of the Genuineness of the Writings of the 
Amdent British Bards, of the sera now adverted to, and 
one order of whom is well known to have been esta- 
Uished for the express purpose of recording and preser- 
ving information of the kind at present in question, of a 
genealogical nature — the civil rights of the people, in 
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wmny eaarn^ being nwde not onljr tnlMemeiil ihemto^ hm% 
altogether depaidcnt tbmon/as may be aeen bj the one 
fiMt alone^ of no penon of Ibreigii eztraotioD bting 
•ttowed to outer on ole foil righto as a denizen till he had 
qwuined hmMelf for awir eDjojment by a rendenoa in the 
oanntry, he and hk anecitora, of nine generatkma. 

Now to preaanre the anthentio menoriala neceei ari ly 
•nppoaed in anoh an oider of things, and eoveriog, as they 
mold do, more than the period <rt thfoeeentarieaof time, 
evidently required an inetitution at perfect and aa autho- 
ritative aa that of the College of Arms in our own tiraob 
From records, thm^ so originatng in the long dierished 
usages of a people, and o&enriae of the most anthentio 
desOTiption, we learn that Owawl, and her sister Helenat 
as weU as her brother, by the name of Genaw, were all the 
children of Cod Qodebog« or Coel the Inoontinent, a native 
King in Britain, doubtless by the permusion or with the 
snfferanoe of ^e Romans, aooording to the custom of that 
people, as sat forth by Tacitus and other histormns and 
we further learn from die same source, that in CodV 

•TbsRifT. JohaWilliMRtah VM, H. A., rector of i;iMijiiiowddwjr» 
M«iionetbshire, in liis introdnetioii to the poetn of the Oododiitf and 

its translation, published by Lonpjman & Co., London, October, 
1852| a&yBf that " the conquests of Rorof, in Britain, did not finally 
destroy, nor indeed to any material extent alter, the national teatnres 
of Piydyn; a dreamttance," he tays, which ii OTldeiit flrom th« 
mmamer in which the conquefofs thoaght fit to incofYMmite into their 
own geographical vocabulary many of the local names which ibey 
found already in use: and above all, from the purely ancestral cha- 
racter which the native chieftains exhibited, on emerging from the 
Roman ruins in the fifih centurif. Indeed, to permit the dd^mted ' 
prifieee, ander certain netriotione, to enjoy their former rights and 
rariedictioiia, vae perfectly in accordance with the usoal pe l icy of the 
Romans, as we mny learn from tlie testimony ofTacituSf who remarks, 
in reference to tiie British Kiiif^ Cogidunus, that they granted to him 
certain states according to ancient custom, and the reaton assigned is, 
that they might haTC B7BK Kxw&i for their eabjecti."— (Fide Tacit. 
MH Jiric, ViiOt cap. xiv.) ** The homage of the subjugated pro- 
vinces seeras to have consisted principally in the payment of a tribute 
of money, and the fnrnishing of soldiers for foreign wai*s." 

* It is slated that Constantius Clorus, coming into the itlai^ in nO 

more elefated a cfaanicter than that of aenator of Rome, married hif 
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territory were ineluded both the eitj of London end pro- 
Mnt town of Colchester, — th«t Owewl. his eldeeldangfhier, 
me the wifo of Edeyra, the son of Padern or Ap Pedain, 
e Prince of the Brigentes, or N<irtherD Bfitonet whoee 
territory is aeid, by ■ome writers, to have been composed 
of the modem conn ties of York, Lancaster, Dniliain, Wcsl* 
morelandy and Gnmberkurid. The descent from hence, 
in the male line, to Garadoc Vraicfa-Vma, the point at 
which the JSoglieh heralds have, in respect to the iamily 
at present in question, taken up the subject, is ^rt, clear» 
and indisputable: the issue of the mankge between 
Owawl and Edeym being Gunedda Wledig->*one^ we ooo- 
ceive, with King Kenneth in Scottish story ,^ a prince to 

dau^rhter Helena, shortly before the decense of her father, who died 
A.D. 289, after a reign of twenty-seven years. Coel's brethren, with 
Coel bimself, children of Tegvun, King of the Trinobantes, Iceni, and 
DiiiniMnihi, W€re Leolii)us= Llewellyn, MttrimsMeyric, and Tra- 
harne, accordins to these MSS. were all senators of Rome — thereby 
contirminii; v.'li:it Sharon Turner has in one place said, that "some of 
the iintons were amoug&t the mo&t conspicuous and eminent at the 
Roman bar," &c. 

* The difference in the orthography, gfreat at at first sight it may 
appear, instoiid of nep^ativinf^ the proposition, in onr judgment only 
serves to contirni it; tur, on an analysis of CnncJila, and placing; it in 
apposition to Kenneth, the two names appear to us scarcely less than 
identicai, as we will now abow. First, then, the C in Welab, with 
which Cunedda begins, possesses the power of the letters of C and Kf 
to the exclussion altd^^rthor of tlit' Irittcr from it? place in tho alphabet, 
and herein, cuu6eque>itly, is presented no diversity in the initials ot the 
two names. The u, which in Cunedda next follows, is equivalent to the 
firat • in Kenneth, of whioh it poiMSfei the power and aonnd. The e, 
which conics next, is, of course, identical in the two names, the doub- 
ling of which, as in Kenneth, bein^, it appears to hp, merely a matter 
of taste, and an o()eration which might be dispensed with without vio- 
lence to the sound. The e, which next followa in the two names, and 
in one for the teeond time, is of course also identical ; and the th, 
with which Kenneth concludes, is the closest approximation tliere is to 
the dd in Welsh, and for which, as in Blethin, (for liieddin,) those 
letters are frequently substituted ; the coocluding a iit Gunedda being, 
we think, pnt more Ibr the nice of euphony, and as an appropriate 
final letter, aAer the manner of the lAtins, than as one there by alM0> 
lute necessity. Again, the cognomen " On-Iedig,'' which follows 
Cunedda as an adjunct, is nothing more llian the prefix which usually 
accompanies Kcnuetb| ''Kii^ Kenneth,'' and sigoifiee the same thing 
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whose kiogdoiD, originallT omnMug of ^ the Gododio/' 
with Cariisle for Its eafiital, aceordtng to the lolo M88>9 
•ttd embracing a large portion of Scotland, was added, or 
mther awaided, by his imperial ooosin of Rome, the 
Principality of North Wales, in right of his maternal 

Srandmotfaer Stradwen, a descendant of Caradoo ap. 
ran, (Oaraetaeos In "EorWA and Roman histoiy,) and 
daughter and heir of Cadvan ap Gonan. Cnnedda, who 
was the ancestor of the Princes of Wales generally, 
amongst bis other children had a son Hineott, from whom 
*«Oaer Einon," the town in Merionethshire, now of soma 
thoosand inhabitants, was called, Bineon, snmamed 
Yreh, or the Noble, had by Branste, his wife, a son Llyr 
(pronounced Lear) Molwynog, or the Impetuous, and 
who, marrying Gwenliian, the daughter of Brychan ap 
Aulach, Prince of Garthmadryn, (a country since, from 
him, called Brecknock,) had a son Caradoc, with whom, 
as from a source, the English heralds have began the 
descent of the family under notice, and henceforward 
carried on the same, from about a.d. 520, when Caradoc 
lived, to 1841— date of their last certi6cate on the subject. 
This Caradoc, from the great strength he possessed in his 
arm, and force with which, in consequence, he hurled 
the spear, according to the Latin poet in like case 

** qoaatus 

In elypettin assiirgat quo turbine iorqaeat bastam," — Vwyil, 

obtained the cognomen of Vraieh'Vra$t literally mean* 
ing, in the radical terms, Braich-Bras^ of which Vraich- 
Vras are merely the light forms or transmutations, 
**bravmy i» the arm^* words in their substance and 
essence still retained in the French languaae, from the 
Gaulish element of which it, in common with the Welfih, 
partakes, and as exhibited in the words, hraSf the arm, 
and gras, fat. Facts, in commemoration of which, in 

*--kiii|; or menApii and tbne we think the two whatafvar 

diversity in appearance they may present, are essentially and in essenee 

om nnd the mme ; but nil tbi^ we tlirow out as a basis fiw diBquiudoll, 
rather than venttire to lay down authoritatively* 
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all ageSy have been aatigned to Caradoc, Ihe armonal 
boaringB of «a^/e, a chevron betveeo three spears' ))ead# 
wrgent, embrued, still borne by many of bis doaoendaiits 

of the Principality. 

Of all tbe illustrious chiefs in Cambrian story, we 
ksow of none more famous than he, oelebrated as he is in 
several of the Triads-^amongst the most ancient docii- 
nents in the island — and even in a stanza attributed to 
King Arthur himself, who therein emphatically stylos 
hira tke fUUr of Britain^ and which in liie origimd runs ae 
follows:— 

^ Sef ynt vy nhri chadvarchawg, 
Mael hir a Ijhtt Lkiyddawg, 
A Cholovyo Cfymni Caradawg."'— *2HaKf 29^ 

And so celebrated was he, that even hts charger, like the 
war steeds of Alexander the Chreat, and the late Doke of 
Wellington, has come in for a portion of his fame, as is 
to be seen in ''Trioedd y Meirch," Myf>, Arch, vol. ii. p. 
20, in wliich the qualities of his hone ^^Uu&gor,* like 
those of Bucephalna" of aforetime» and '^Copenhngen" 
of our own, are greatly eztoUed. 

Dr.Ouest ii of opinion that* aftnr the death of Arthur, 
whose chief support be had been» and who died, il is 
said, in 642, he, Caradoc, ** continued for some years to 
stem the tide of Saxon invasion in South Britain," leav- 
ing, at his death, he says, the same perilous duty to his 
son, Cawrdaf, one of the three Britiah kings who wore 
raised to the throne by the general convention." 

This Caradoc, it appears, lost his life in the fatal battle 
of Cattraeth, fought on the borders of Gododin, a then 
kingdom in Britain, of which his nncestor, Cunedda 
Wledig, had been the sovereign, fought a.d. 570; an 
actioQ, it may be observed, whidi decided the irreveifetble 
destines of the northern portion of the island, transfer^ 
ring, as it immediately did, the soeptre thereof from the 
British to the Saxon race. 

The bard Aneurin, who odebrates the feats of arms of . 
ail the British leaders engaged at Cattraeth, in a poem 
entiUed The Chdodin^ still extant, though IdOO years oU» 
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hit d«voled an entire stanza, the 30th , to Oaradoc, betides 
mentioning him in a second, the following, or 3 1st ; and 
In the former he dtee no less than four witnesses by name 
in proof of bis great martial prowess, it has been com- 
puted that, on one side or the other, no less than 300,000 
oombatants were engaged, or 146,000 on that of the 
BritnnSi outnumbered, as they were, by the army of the 
Saxons. The battle lasted a whole week, during the first 
diree days of which fortuno decidedly declared herself in 
fiivonr of the Britons, insomoch that they recovered in 
that time some of their lost territory; font in the four last, 
she ntteriy forsook them, and prononoed in favour of the 
invaders, who obtained a complete victory. The carnage 
is represented as most frightful ; but three chiefs of the 
Britons, the bard Aneurin, and two others, alone ooming 
out of die battle with their lives. 

By some best qualified to form a jndgrment thereon, 
great encomiums mive been bestowed on the poem, as one 
which will admit of comparison with the best productions 
of antiquity. This opinion, we presume, has been formed 
from such portions of the poem as have come down to 
posterity in their more- ])erfect form, and so are best 
understood by critics; for we observe that others are 
still undergoing the closest scrutiny and verbal criticism 
of the learned of the Principality, with a view of ascer* 
tainittg the true significancy of many words, now nearly 
'obsolete, but employed therein, and as to how far the 
poem itself is perfect and entire in all its parts and propor- 
tions; but it is due to the author of this most venerable 
composition to say, that the favourable judgment passed 
on it by modem critics is fully borne out by the opinions 
of the£r predecessors in past ages, — one of whom, David 
Benirras, a poet who lived between six and seven hundred 
years a^, about a.d. 1200, considers it was amongst 
the loftiest aspirations of a bard's ambition **to sing 
praises as Aneurin of tfore^ the day he sung the Gododin.'* 
Risserden, who lived a century later, expresses himself in 
similar terms, — "a tongue with the eloquence of Aneufin 
cf ipiendid w»g;** and Sevenyn, who lived fifty years 
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htett about 1350, says, in so many words, the praise of 
AneuHn proclaimed by thousands,'' So thai, altogetbtr* 
we have a right to ooosider tbat the eulogj paMed oa 
this ancient poem, as well by a pastas the present genem* 
tion, it not undeserved, however, from a wiety of eauees, 
we may £eel incompetent duly to aean its merits; whilst^ 
tbareibre, Jit^ judicibus lis est, instead of a Tersificatioa 
in which we would fain infuse tha and genius oS tba 
original* in regard to the atanxa we now propose iatpo* 
ducing concerning Caradoc, we shall content onrselveil. 
with the literal translation of the same, as given by 
the Rev. John Williams, rector of Llaayiaowddwy» ia 
Merionathahire» as follows 

STANZA zxx. 



Pan gryssyei garadawc y gat 
Mai taed eoafc t r y a fa w j i i trydiyat 

Tnrw bedin eu tria gomyoyat 
£f imiiyal wydfwa oe aagiMI 

Ys vyn tyst cwein vab pulat 
A gwryaa a gyon a gwyrat 
O gatrseth o ^ymynat 

Gw«(ly iu«d gloew ar aogUat 
Vy walaa Tran a dat 



Wben Canufawg nnliad Joto battla, 

It was like tba teMfOg OBNl tf Vth ^kOOS* 

land boar ; 
Boll or the anny la the maogling fight, 
Be allured aw wM aafi 17 tha a«tlaa «nii» 

hand ; 

My witnesses are Ov. nin the son of Etilat, 
Aad Gwriea, and Uwynn, aad Gwriad ; 
Bat frooa Cattraeth, aad Ita irork of earoagt. 
From the hill of Hydwn, rn^ it wn? gained, 
After tba clear mead waa put wto bia lumd, 
Haiaw BO more the hlU ofhiaflrtW. 



The 3 1st saying, in still more unequi vocal language, that 
he, witii two otiier leaders, therein named, paid the for- 
feit of their lives. 

The line of country in one or more portions of which 
this action w^as fought, is still stronofly marked by a 
dyke, (origiiiiilly intended for a bduiidiry mark,) thirty- 
five feet in width, with a rampart oi twelve feet on either 
side in height, and runs for forty-five miles, extending 
nearly from the Solway to the Frifli of Forth, as described 
by Chalmers, and other Scottish writers.^ 

Notwithstanding Garadoci's own death in the battle of 
Cattraeth, yet so looal were triumphs at the period to 
which reference is now made, and at the same time so 
slow the development of political consequences in regard 

* Viit Chftlmeni's CaledooiSy vol. v. pfb 925^ ^ 
CAMB. JOUB., im It 
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to the most marked events, tliat hit own posfenions in the 
Bouth-western portion of the island, and situated between 
the Wye and the Severn^ were not impaired, nor for a 
SQceession of ages thereby afiected, although the event, 
beyond all manner of doubt, ultimately served to sow 
the seeds of dissolotion, not only of bis kingdom in 
that locality^ but also of every other Bricish state, 
goremed by its native prince, which either sprung up 
on the dissolution of the Roman power in the island, or 
had a previous existence therein. 

Concerning the duration of the dynasty of princes of 
which he was the founder, it may be remarked that they 
bore sway for a much longer term than many of those 
with whose history we are more familarly acquainted; 
for it may be remarked that, whilst the Plantagenet 
lasted but 331 years, from the death of Stephen, in 1 154, 
to the accession of him whom Horace Walpole (Earl of 
Orford) calls the usurping Welshman, 1485, this existed 
for near 600 years, from the time of Caradoc Vraich-Vras, 
in 520, to the death of Bletliin, in 1090. Theophilus 
Jones, in liis History of Bra Imockshire, has preserved 
their individual memorial, and thus saved their memory 
from that oblivion to which many would, we believe, 
willingly consign them. 

But it is not our intention to travel with the learned 
historian over a tract which would most necessarily lead 
us beyond our prescribed limits; but thus much we 
will say on his authority, no less than on that of more 
ancient sources of information, that the extent of their ter- 
ritory, as well as their power, underwent various alterna- 
tions, according to the circumstances of the age in which 
diey respectively lived, and the prowess of the Mercian 
or other Saxon kings with whom they were brought into 
contact; for, although we have seen a monument of a 
signal victory obtained by one of them, and still visible 
ou the heights overlooking the town of Crickhowel,^ yet 

Y In the ahape of a large carn^ many yardi in cinsnmftranoe, and of 
proportionate odght 
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for the most part, and as a whole, their fortunes declined 
in exactly the same ratio as those of their encroaching^ 
enemies, the Saxons, adranced, and as time itself went 
onward; for, in the early portion of their history, 
Cawrdaf, the eldest ami and anecessor of GaTadoc, ita 
founder, and himself odebrated in the Triads, under the 
quaint term of one of the three prime youths" of the 
fland of Britain, hesidea the proYmdal throne between. 
Wye and Severn he inherited irom his father, Garadoc» 
was Unben," or supreme monarch over all the states 
of the island then subsisting under British, as contra-* • 
distinguished from Saxon rule, the same as Arthur had 
so recently been, and as, we believe, Roderic O'Connor 
in Ireland was; but Dryffin, who lived in the latter 
portion of the sway of the princes descended from 
Caradoc, was one of those eight tributary kings'* known 
in English history as rowing Edgar down the river Oee, 
in token of his inferiority and subjection ;* and Blethin, 
the last of that line of princes, whose authority was finally 
subverted after a possession of between five and six hun- 
dred years, from a.d. 620 to a.d* 1090, finding his 
power confined within the narrow borders of Brecknock- 
shire, no longer affected the pompous title of king» 
**Brenkm/' borne, without disparagement to the same, 
by his ancestors, but simply took that of Prince, as more 
becoming one who had now descended from his regal 
eminence to a condition certain)} not higher than that 
represented by tlie expression of "Toparch;" and to the 
manner in which he closed his career it will now be our 
business to advert. 

At the period to which we at present refer, the Saxon 
invaders of the land, now long since settled therein as 
their own, by a retributive justieef pervading, we believe, 
all the works of the Almighty, even in our present stage 
of existence, were themselves, in their own persons, made 

8 From Chester to St. Jobif's Gfanrah, Vide alio Harldan MSS., 
Smi, p. 210. 
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to f^p the bitter fruits of invasion the proprietary of 
the soil, throughout the length and breadth of England, 
ill in incredibly short period of time passing from them 
to their Norman conquerors, who henceforth held them 
Hi the most iron>eruel bondage it is well possible to 
ittiagiiie ; levelling in the datt dike matter ano dare, and 
nduetng dime aadvillaiii to the lame bopeleia condition 
of iertritudek htm which it took eeveral ocntarieB for tbm 
to eraerpe« and then hot by a very tlow and gradual pro« 
OM, ehiefly, perhaps, through the operation of oorporile 
- bodiee, and the ^arteie granted them by the several 
kings, then beuig elaree in England as late ae the reign 
of Henry YIIL, and even in that of Elinbetfa^ who^ in 
1674^ manumitted those at Qlaetonbury. 

Bat to return to the period to which we at preaent 
lefer^that of William the Conqueror. He and his rapa- 
oiout followers not merely prostrated the strength of the 
vanquished, but, levelling in the dust their polity as a 
nation, buried at once. In the same grave, 8azon honour^ 
Saxon liberties, Saxon institutions ; and every attempt 
made with a view to the restoration of latter, only ended 
in riveting, with firmer and more enduring links, the 

elling chain of the Conqueror, and which we believe to 
a truepictnre, by no means over-coloured, of the con* 
dition of England,^ not only during the next twenty^five 
ears to which we wish to oonfine our present attention, 
ot of the time which ensued on the expiration of such 
term, even to the years of many generations. The army 
of the Conqueror was composed not only of the natives of 
his own duchy of Normandy, but was gathered up in the 

9 A delay longrer than that of Amalek, tbough the ju<l^inent is 
scarcely leRS clear and certain: vide I Samuel xv. 2j ubo Welsh 
AnnalB and ChrooicleSy as the little known *'audi aHeram partem,** 

1 See Thierry on the Norman Conquest of JBrnfUtnd, a work wbioh, 
while it dissipates much of that halo with which the opulence atten- 
ding the possessors of the ^oil, and tiic expiration of nearly ei*jjht cen- 
turies, serve to enshroud and invest the subject, at the same time places 
U in its tn0, original, and just light, alike hostile to the ezaffgcfated 
estimaCe of sorne^ and the false and silly personal pretensioM of olhers^ 
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•MToandhig proviiices of BritttDy, Picardy, aod other 
ptrta of FraDoe — wherever, in fact, recruits could be ob- 
laioed for his deacent on England. These, to the amouDi 
of 60,000, on the aaccesa occurring which crowned the 
enterprise, had ali to be rewarded for their serricea out 
of the lands of the vanquished ; and fat and numerous 
as were the broad acres of England, yet owing to the 
uequality with which they were distributed, and the ' \ 

Dumber of dividees amongst whom they were to be a ppor- | 
tioned, even at the expiration of twenty*five years, and \ 
under another monarch than he by whom the division of 
the spoil bad first taken place, very many still remained 
unprovided for; and in the number of ench hungry, and» 
aa we may well suppose, importunate expectants, was one 
about the person of the second William, in a capacity 
similar to that which we should now call Gentleman of 
his Bedchamber," of the name of Bernard, with the cog- 
nomen thereunto attached of Newmarch, vulgd, New- 
market. This person, or as (from his after condition) we 
suppose we should call him, gentleman, or nobleman^ 
having no doubt in his ken, at the time, the romantic dis- 
trict of Brecon, still under the rule of one of its native 
princes, in the person of Blethin, solicited his master to % 
be allowed to make a foray for himself, and to confirm 
him in whatever lands, beyond the borders of Eogtandr 
he might acquire and win with the sword ; a petition 
which, being readily acceded to, he, gathering together a 
certain number of lackland knights in like plight with 
himself, with whom he ini lc rtook to divide the promised 
spoil, they and their followers sallied forth, with the 
imfortuoate Blethin in their eye for an intended victim. 
Bletlini, apprised of their approach and hostile intent, 
lesoived to comport himself in a manner not unworthy of 
the royal race from which he sprang, and if need be, sell ^ 
his life as dearly as possible. An action ensued, fought 
on the banks of the Usk, to the north-west of the now town 
of Brecon, at a spot, from the event, still called " Battle.*' 
In this, so well had the marauders laid their plans, and 
so numerous their followers, Blethin and his forces were 
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defeated, and himself elain ; the last fegal act perlbnned, 
either towards himself or any of his race, heing his sepul- 
ture in the abbey, of Strata Florida, the Westminster 
Abbey of South Wales, of which some beautiful remains 
•till exist. The right owner, together with many of his 
partners in misfortune, being killed, there remained for 
the slayer and his companions but to divide the spoil and 
take possession, and which, being presently done, Ber- 
nard demolished Gaer Bannau, and removed the capital 
three miles distant to its present site. Here, with the 
materials obtained from the former town, he built not only 
the present town of Brecknock, but a stately castle ibr 
himself, (which remains to this day,) in which he seated 
himself in regal grandeur, with the knights, his satellites, 
around him, somewhat after the manner of Fitz-Ham- 
mond, another Norman adventurer, at Cardiff Castle, in 
Glamorganshire. 

Henceforward the government of the last vestige of 
tlie once respectable kingdom of Ferliz and Brecon was 
administered by its Norman conqueror, and families into 
which, by intermarriage, it passed* For the reputed male 
heir of Bernard being set aside as illegitimate, on the 
confession (whetlier true or false) of his mother, tlie 
inheritance passed, by a daughter of Bernard, to the 
Norman family of the Bohuns, Earls of Hereford, and 
from thence it got to the family of Stafibrd, Dukes of 
Buckingham, in whose time, by the aid of Morton, 
Bishop of Ely, (who chanced to be confined there,) was 
first planned, in the very building raised by the said Ber- 
nard, the scheme for the dethronement of the last of the 
Plantagenets, Richard III., and for the bringing in, in 
his place, the Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., 
himself a Briton, vulgd, Welshman, as well by birth as 
origin. 

But to return. Not long after the fatal battle near the 
Usk, the kinsmen and family of Blethin, finding them- 
selves harassed, and exposed to continual daiifrfi's, at 
length sought safety across the frontier of Brecknock, in 
the territory of Glamorgan, in a district then and still 
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known by the name of Meskin, and wliere the power of 
their relatives and friends still lingered ; and from thence, 
at no distant period, they spread themselves into Mon- 
mouthshire, where Griffith ap Howell, from his portliness 
and the beauty of his person surnamed ^'dew a theg^* or 
the fat mid handsome^ married Joan, the daughter and 
heir of Grono Vychan, with whom he acquired the seat 
and estate of Penroae^ or Penrhos, said by some to have 
been the site of a Roman villa of the commander of the 
Augustan legion w}ien stationed in Britain, and in the 
neighbourhood of which, in corroboration of which asser- 
tion, are continually found Roman remains of that or 
a subsequent age. Another kinsman of Biethin is, at 
about the same period of time, found in possession of 
X/aiwwer Courts three miles distant from Abergavenny, 
a house now standing (in the vicinity of the so-called 
more modern mansion of Lord Llanover); a third, at 
like period, was in possession of lAanddew^ Courts 
hard by ; as well as was then, or at a subsequent date, 
one in possession of Llangibby Castle, &c. ; so that they 
ma^ fairly be said to have spread themselves over the 
entire county of Monmouth, and to have been in posses- 
sion of the chief seats in it, down even to the reign of 
Elizabeth, when a practice was resorted to destructive 
ah'ke to the unity and identity of all Welshmen, as 
divided, like other nations, into separate and distinct 
families, and causing a confusion and disorder to be intro- 
duced into all genealogies, which, up to the then time, 
had been guarded against with so much jealous care and 
circumspection, and from which, in the far greater num- 
ber of cases, it has since been found quite impossible to 
extricate them. It may here probably be anticipated we 
allude to surnames, which about this period, and for the 
first time, were assumed, as well in Monmuuthshire as in 
the Principality of Wales generally ; and, at tlie outset of 
our animadversion, we wish it to be understood that we 
object not to surnames as a domestic institution intro- 
duced for the purpose of embracing under one generic 
term all the members of a family, however numerous and 
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large, but wc do think thfit, when they were substituted 
for a system which, up to a ctH-tnin point, had hitlierto 
been f'uuud effectual for all the pui iioscs in view, preat 
care should have been taken that tlie alterations shuuld 
be, at the same time, an im})r()veuient, or that at all 
events tliey should, in every respect, afford an effectual 
substitute lor the foriuer system, loo>ened, if not, as tije 
event proved, disj^laced and wholly subverted thereby ; 
and, 80 far from answering such indispeujiable require- 
ment, they served to make the mass of ujattcr collected 
in past ages valueless for all niudern purposes — to dis- 
connect the past and the present, and to present the most 
effectual barrier which could well be imagined beUveea 
one and the other, and which, as jiIk udy observed, has 
in most cases been found quite impassable. Tiic plan, * 
so well calculated to create confusion, had such been the 
aim, was simply for each individual, in the selection of 
a surname, wiiich was then aboul Bimiiltaneously to be 
assumed, to take for such his aarname the patronymic 
of his father, with or without the incorporation therein 
of the prefix Ap" which had previously stood before it, 
and had united together his own and his fether'a name; 
certainly a very easy method and ready at hand, but one 
subversive of all order, and calcnlated to cut off his pos* 
terity from their ancesttMrs^ and from all who had preened 
himself, with whom (if we except the first degree only) 
there was no common bond ofwwm whatever. We shall 
now introduce, in exemplification of what we have said, 
two short tables, showing exactly the manner in which 
such changes have been wrought, and the transmutations 
at present in question effected, taking for instances in 
illustration of our remarks the several names of Jones, 
James^ Thomas, WilliamB, Edwards, Pritchard, fiowen^ 
Bevan, and lastly our own, of Byam, as follows 

ETTHOLOOT OF WELSH StTRffAVBS. 
Surname as at present existing — Derivation — Obsenmtions eitJier a9U> the rmiU 

or p^rocm % teJiirJt the change has been effected. 
Johna, Joaet J ohiu — Tha j^xooesa «ud reison of alteration are too obvious to 
reqture oommeiit an $ aaty in one owe twing added, and euphony but 
9&gtxt3j eoiutilted in ath«r. 
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James — .Tnmc^i; Tliornas — Thomaa. — No alteration made in the Chrisdas 
name, orpatronymic, the usual final t being already found in the name. 

WiDiftme— WuUam ; Edwaids— Edw»rd..'nie dumge is merely tint of 
a<Uli(ion of an 5, as if to serve for the plural number. 

Ertfcchard — Ap- Richard The a suffering an elision, and r, a liquid, following 

cnsuiug cotissouHut, both letters, for brevity's sake, are blended together 
into one MMnd, ao a«, on llieifkale, to oondat of mo iulaad «f l^tm 
syllables. 

Bowen, Irom Ap-Owen ; Bevan, &om Ap-Eyan.»£li8ion of the a, and what 
in Webb is oaHed tiie light mand of liie j9, {d Mt, 5 soMttttod for 
merely for case and facifity of pronunciation, a process l^y whuh m syl- 
lable 13 Struck <Mf and the name, by so mxuht ahortesed. 

HTrHOLOOy OF BTAK AS A SDRlTAinly 

After dM model of the last-namod, though in a moro complex manner. Bf 

iho most critical examination of wills, subsidy rolls, parish registers, &:c., W0 
liuU our own name to have been formed and constituted aft^ th^ foUpwing 
Addon 

Ittljff .Ap-Evan — Ap-Yevan Change effected by a corruption equally com- 
mon to all i iiiglish words iu the reign of Henzy VIII., aud 8ubsec[uently 
thereto, such as **yoarth^^ for wm; and Tenm for Bran is eqnall^ 
common in all documents of the same age. 

2adljf2 — Ap-Yevan — Abyevan. — Alteration effected by substitntion of li^ 
lor xadieBl wrand, as abotie described, (vide Boma ftr Ap>Owen,) and 

laDQiOval of hj7)!i™. or other imprdimcnt, botWOOP tko Ap OT Ab, aad 
Yevan, so aS| of two, to make one word. 
Sr<%, — AbyevanlJLbyan, Abyam.— iteration efl^ed by diaioii of the ra- 
dtmdant letters ev, and substitntion of m forn as a preferable final letter, 
accordincr to a not unoonnKn |vaoiica in most laagnigwii awd probaUr 

founded iu nature. 

4A%r,— Abyam — Byam. — Tbaa mutation, aa well as the one of Abyan— 
Abynm, of No. 3 above — are both found comprised in one single docu- 
ment in the B«gistry at WeUs, viz., in the will oi^ William Byam, ^ 
Bath, 1570, in wbidi testator eitfier calls himself, or is called, 

Abyan," "Alyim" anr! "Byam" promiscuously, as equivalent or 
convertible terms, and by the second of which both he and his coosin- 
german Edward are called in the Bath Subsidy BoUs for 1 545. 

Now, we apprelieiid the fatal tendency towards con- 
fusion, and disruption of all family ties of a perpendi- 
cnlar character, involved in the system as set forth in 
either of the above tables, cannot be better depicted than 
by supposing, what in fact in innumerable cases actually 
took place, that of a hundred persons, whose fathers' 
name chanced to be John, caiiiog themselves and their 
posterity after them, (latter by the necessity of the case,) 
Jones. Hence, then, iu the course of two or three genera- 
tions would be presented some hundreds, not to say 
thousands, of Jones's, in the same town or district, in no 

CAMB. JOUR., 186a, L 
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troy tdated (except in a very generic and nntraoefible 
manner) ike one to the other; and so in like manner bj 
persons whose fathers bore the names of Thomas^ Ed- 
irard, &c. For, there being no relationship between the 
parties in the first instance, there could be none afterwards 
in the persons of their descendants — ** ex nikilo nihil fit ; " 
>ind if the names of a purely Welsh original be regarded, 
such as Griffith, Hy well, iVaharne, &c.y can we perceive 
the matter to be at all mended ? because, springing from 
the same patronymic source, the like result, whatever 
appearances may be, would of necessity follow, and so 
obnoxious to the same objections as in the instances 
already treated of. 

We are quite aware that, in some cases, surnames have 
been derived from the appellatives of the grandfathers of 
the parties assuming tnem; but, besides this being a 
matter of comparatively rare occurrence, it no way affects 
the aigument at present in question, of the parties so 
deriving their surnames being no more related the one to 
the other than if they had tdten them from their imme* 
diate fathers. 

It may, in this place, be right to observe, that the 
learned Camden, under whose actual personal experience 
passed the transmutations above referred to, has judci- 
ously and anthon'tatively treated of them in his disquisition 
on surnames, contained in his "Remains," and to which 
we refer the curious reader. We are iiappily exempt, in 
our own case, from much of the evil attending a system 
of so suicidal a description as that we have had occasion 
to lament and condemn, indebted, as we have been, for 
such exemption to the English system,, whicii had at- 
tained its vigour at the time wlicn the Welsh began to fail, 
and for want of continuity, if IVoiii no other cause, began 
to break down : we here allude in the heraldic visitations 
of the sixteentli and seventeenth centuries, by which we 
have been able to preserve the link, and keep the chain 
•entire, from the most remote antiquity to the present time ; 
througii, we say, the union of the two systems, Welsli and 
English, the subsidy rolls, independent testimony further 
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coming to our help in support and confirmation of the 
latter, the rolls for the city of Bath and Somersetshire vni- 
' tatioD for 1623 mutually confirming and strengthening 
one another. The said rolls, for the year 1 523, contain the 
names of both Thomas ap-Yevan," and "John ap-Yevan" 
(brothers); whilst rolls of a succeeding age, those for 1545, 
comprise their respective sons, under the appellations of 
" Edward Abyam" and " William Abyam j**'*^ and subse- 
quent ones, reaching the time of their children, describe 
them under the final aud present description of" Byam," 
the a as well as the ap altogether disappearing from the 
lists, and h (the light sound) being finally substituted 
for p. : 
But in the visitations, the same parties, Thomas of 1523, 
and Edward of 1545, as well as of Bath, are also (1< -cribed 
as of **The Maerdy,** (we apprehend, in tlie pari-li of 
Landenny,) " in Monmouthshire/' and w hich, at the same 
time that it shows the reason ol a Welsh family occurring 
in this place, in an otherwise English document, also 
satisfactorily accounts for any discrepancy found therein, 
such as that of, whilst connecting the Welsh and English 

* This gentleman, whm^ will, ftt Wdlt, itondt in the flereml nameg 
o£**Abwin," "Abyam" and "Byam,** (the two 1 itti i ? > written by 
testator himself, and the first by registrar of the diocese in his record of 
the document,) has subscribed himself by the last and final desig^na- 
tion ill a document ten years earlier than this date, viz., in 1535, when 
he was wttneM to the will of Isabella Ohanoellor, of Bath, now to be 
fimnd in the Prerogative Court of London, and which is the earliest 
specimen hnve «pen of the rinme SO spelt, " Bynm ** Subscriber 
was, we believe, one with WUliam ap-Evan*' soon after the accession 
of Elizabeth appointed commissioner to inquire into certain charity 
tmtti in the vicinity of Bath, and to lee their purposes duly executed. 
{Vide recent papers published for the use of Parliament by tlie Charity 
Commissioners, a.d. 1822.) Isabella Chancellor was the widow of 
Tiiouas Chancellor, Major of Bath, so far back as the reign of 
Edward IV., and to the g;reat detnment of aforesaid Wmem 
Byam" her subscribing witaesi^ and other her eonn^tions and 
relatives, bequeathed nil hrr property, or nearly so, to (so-called) 
"pious uses," leavin*^ ilie bigoted Bonner (before his elevation to the 
episcopal bench) lier executor and trustee for the due performance of 
her intentions. Her hnsband Thomas's will will be ^nd in the 
same depositoiyi some forty years eailier than her own« 
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Systems, and faltering- botwccn the one. and the other, h 
surname should occur before it was actually nssujiied, the 
only error in all which consists in taking as a ''fait • 
accompli** in 1623, (date of visitation primarily in ques- 
tion,) and many years before, as of necessity accomplished 
a hundred years before, and which, although it would have 
been perfectly correct to have done under a purely 
English order of things, was not so in an admixture of 
the Welsh and English systems. 

The foregoing ** Edward, of Maerdv and of Bath" 
whether known as " Abyam," " Byam, * or by whatever 
other appellation assigned hira, being most clearly and 
authoritatively the father of the Rev. Lawrence Bt'am, 
with whom w^e commenced our Memoir, and \vith whom, 
in consct^iience, we are now about to close it, after having 
traced his lineage iVom the third to the sixteenth century, 
in which Lawrence lived. In the Oxford University 
Matriculation Register, and at the very opening thereof, 
in respect to " 1571-3," under the head of Baliol College, 
(like other members of the same establishment,) we find 
the name of Byam '* given without any Christian name; 
but we do not at all doubt but* that the person alluded 
to under that name is the Lawrenoe at present in ques- 
tion, and father of Edward of Magdalen College, and 
of his two other clerical -brethren, Henry and John, 
already described. 

The armorial bearings of this femily are as foUow : — 

l9i,^Arffentf 3 dragons' (or wyvems') heads erased veri, 
each holding in his mouth a dexter hand, couped at the wrist, 
dropping blood, originally derived from Tegau'r Eurvron, the 
daugnter and heir or King Pelinor, and wife of Caradoc Vraich- 
Vras; and, in an after age, exclusively borae by their desceadant 
Rhys Goch, living in the eleventh ceutuiy.^ 

2iid. — 8abU, a chevron between 3 speare' heads argent^ their 
points embroed, for Garsdoe himself, ts already explained in the 
course of the preceding pages.* 

3rd, — Gulisf a lion rampant regardant or, for Etistan Giodrydd, 
founder of one of the royal tribes of Wales.^ 

• Vide Harloian M88. 1275-6. 

* HarleisD MSS. 1977, pp. 07, m < Harieiaa M8S. 900. 
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Ath. — Ghtin^ 3 towers triple turreted argent^ for Howd, Prince 
of Caerleon, and living in the twelfth century. 

bth, — Vert, a chevron between tliree 3 wolves' heads, for 
Joanett, daughter and heir of Grono ap Tmharne ap Biaeth ap 
Elvarehy Lora of Penrhos. 

^ih, — Argentf a cross ffukt, for Burgh— De-Bnrgh, the fame 
as the Marquis of CSanricarde — the late Viscounts and p feaett t 
Earls of Mayo, Viscountess Ferrard, General Lord DownaSy &e. 

The pedin rpe on which the Jive first of the preceding ^oarter^ 
ings were authorized, after due examination had, was certified by 
the College of Arms in England on the 27th of July, 1841 ; and 
last quartering, that of De>Bureh, has since been added, under 
the authority of William Bewao), the Uleter King-at-AnnB of 
all Inland. 



In bringing the precedinc^ "MuiBoir under observation, entitled to 
notice on the score ul the great antiquity of the family to which it ap- 
pertains, and its eoiueqnent affinity to tD« purposes of our Institution, 
it containing much historio mattsr, as well Welsh as English, it may be 
right to observe that it was ori^nally written at the desire of an 
eminent writer and functionary of Oxford, who wished to include, in 
the annals of his own College, (Magdalen,) of which he was then 
ocenpied in writing the history, some account of a member of it in the 
seventeenth ^century who belonged to the family that forms the subject 
of the present Memoir, and which, from a desire on the part of the 
author, at the same time that he answered such requirement, to em- 
brace other members of bis name, of the same or sister tTniyersity of 
Cambridge, has naturally, and perhaps, we might say, necessariljr, 
expanded to its present dimensions, but it being essentially, and in its 
original character, not so much a Memoir of the family whose name it 
bears, as a register of all the University members ot it, as far as the 
■ame bad come to the knowledge <^ the writer, and the rest being 
incidental to this main purpose^ many are either wholly excluded from 
his wor1<, who, had his purpose been of a general kind, would have 
been eii titled to a more formal notice therein, or are at best but inci- 
dentally mentioned ; whilst others are inserted, who, but for this cir- 
cumstaaeey would liare bed but small claim to notice. 
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NANT FFRANCONJ 

By James Kenwabd, Eiijvnydd, 

Now from the world of sorrows, sliows, nud lusta— • 
From the life-mine deep, h u d, :tnd cold, whore Man 
Must dig ior daily bread that gives but streogth 
To labour on and ever on — eome, 
A little while to know repose and truth. 
To bend to Nature's fair and awful charme. 
And win some pure emotions from her faoa. 

Joyous, my Ibotstepe presa the winding road 

Amid the hills uplifted ; backwaid, sink 

The gleaming Straits, the calm romantio Baj, 

The far infinity of sunbright waves; 

Yet 800D to rise more beautiful, more free, 

Again npon the vision, and araond 

Tm starner aeene pour libeitf and light. 

The Pass grows onward, glorioos to behold, 
And tomine, shnii and spnma the beaten plain 

Where Fashion struts, aiuL Commerce buys and aelb| 

And Maniift'.ctiirc din*? ; but opes instead. 
Dear Cambria's wiklef^t vestibule and shrine, 
Rock>waUed, and mountain-shadowed, and stream-Iayedj 
Where the poor task-boand M»Mei maj exnlt 
In pliant freedom, and the languid veins 
Throb with an influence new, and the hot brow 
Bathe in tlie freshness of quick-rushing airs. 
While circimg silence thriiis the deeper ear, 
All eloquent, and love and wonder im the loaK 

Now dreadly hang above me Davydd's crags^ 

A terrace of convulsion, dark and vast ; 

Here curved and ja^ed and shattered, strewn along ; 

There in iantastic grandeur pillared high, 

Or rounded to a storm-defymg front; 

Now like the mightiest fort of human banda 

In granite solidness and turret mould ; 

Now crumbling down in hosts of savage shapes, 

As when the throat of War has fiansed deatruetion:** 



* The scene of this poem is the Pass of Xant Ffrancon fnpproached from 
the direction of Bangor)| the Fall of Beoglog, the tama Ogweu, Idwal, and 
BocUwyd, and the moontains COgrdar 'Vaoh and Vawr. TChe titse is the 
evening CfariatoMui-daj, IBM. 
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But idly fancy summons hnman arts 
To so compare, for where is he could frame 
Snch batUementSy or wliere 4MniId owmHuem I 
That balk ontlaugha the Titan's fabled botsi— 

That height alone the warder enrr^p knows; 
The elements have raised the mountain-wall ; 
The elements alone have changed — shall change 
Look how the jealmw oloacb enwrtp the steep— * 
Look how the vivid lightning wantoiis iIk re — • 
Look how the virgin streams come diincing down;— 
All tells of calm and unapproachcd repose — 
Of Power that antedates the world, abiding « 
Snhlime and sUU, until the world dissoWef 

Beneath me lies the valley low and green, 
Whose other verge the peaked Gl/dar bounds. 
As th^ the Gomedd's crags — a sweet reoess, 
Whidi frowned upon hj ail aroand, abore, . 

And girt by forms of terror, oonnds of a wo. 
Gives back but beauty to their dark embrace — 
Gives back but lightsome joy and vernal smiles : 
For here the sun Is wooed to linger long, 
And here the breezes ^1 thttr mountain-wings 
And bend to kiss the grass ; while in the midst 
Glides quiet Ogwen, smooth and brimming, by — 
Glides quiet Ogwen now— bnt list the dash — 
The deep and crystal dash of (nisoned waves. 
And mark the flood of spray that floats and sweeps 
High o'er the chasm of dense and dripping rocks 
' Tis Ogwen falling from his mother lake 
Set fair on high, the mirror of ih» hfllih— 
With roar and bound and flashing tnmnlt fidling. 
To know a quiet course, nnd meet the sea 
In peace beyond Nant l:''iraucoa's level floor. 

River of life is this thy history too ! 

Emerging from some antenatal lake — 

Dim drrnm-acknowledfTcd ponrco of daily being— 

To meet upon the margm storm and woe, 

And scattered, tossed, perplexed, through y outh be driven 

O'er shelving precipioe» through winding ways, 

Wfiere countless forces wait to thwart and bnnd ; 

H;ij(}iy, if speed and 6trenp:th and high endeavour 

Can break tiirough all, aud know a calmer lime I 

Let me descend, and feel upon my cheek 

The pure cold spray flung freshening by the wind; 

1 or Ogwen after many a sullen plunge^ 
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And involuted whirl, tad headloDg dmib, 

Falls volumed, Tna??P(!, nnd foaming, Bt my ftefy 

In everlasting rrlcnni and resonance 

Reverberated by the hollow walis 

Wluoh. dark and wGB, oontratt hh life and brightness, 

Yat liolwtMpeeiEed, and diamonded with beads 

Of dew, ana over bathed in crystal showprs, 

Stand fittest Iramework for a scene so £ur. 

Eternal waters and otemal rocks ! 

No transiont thing may mingle here with you 

Save yoii bleak tree that o'er the mid abysm 
StreLciieti its withered arms and uaiicd head, 

As if flanri?«d tone Dndd spirit then^ 

To guide and guard the ri?s/s daep-Toked Dsalm. 

Etprnnl waters^ — ^mountains — rocks-— how on 
The liery sun hath lit ye festively; 
How oft the snows have mingled with your tide, 
And filled your rifted stoepa in feathery play ; — 
How oft the rainbow ^th sweet vivid charm 
Hath hung around ye, and the midnight moon 
Shed clearer beauty from her pearly urn ; — 
What storm and darkness have encircled ye 
Sinoe first your waTes outwandered from the mete- 
Since first your rugged pinnacles arose ; 
And 80 again through time's repeated cycles 
Shall th^ still wax and wane, when he that looks 
And listens now, decaving, frau and mean. 
While ye eodnre^ shall moitlder^ pulseless, voioelev-* 
While ye endure— the same through all — to all 1 

Yet not— fiir one imperishable part 

Brightening the complex dn^ shall brightest grow 
When death unbinds it, scattering wide tbatdufl: 
Oh 1 let me ever tliirik — the vital sense 
Which moves within me and impels me hither, 
Enamonred of this andent solitada 
Of stream and rock, and wood and mountain hoart 
Shall thrill with double sympathy'' and joy, 
And purely know, and purely fieel wbute'er 
Is like itself good, great, subume or tair, 
When Iheee slow feet have oeased thar miustry, 
And these dim eyes withdrawn their narrow gase I 

And if in Man's weak frame there thus may live 
And after-live, so measureless a power, 
Shall not the mighty heart of Nature beat 
Reciorocal, and to the kindred sottl 
IntdJjgible revelationB send 1 
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Still — with the wise&t, noblest that have felt, 
Still would J fed how all her shapet uid aoundt 

Have deep significance to eyes and Mlt 

Undulled, and ns within our human world 

Doth bennty cvf r lieauty seek, and love 

Hespuud to love, aiid wit piompt et^udi wit^ 

So evw do tho w and giiat in Naton 

Unite their essence to thfl MUSe in Man— 

So ever Nature's spirit may with his 

Meet in conimunioQ — truth, and love, and beauty 

Its seals and signs — and with matofial Toloe 

That mystery is oatspoken, ui the sigh 

Or swell of winds and waves — in the deep thuadtTy 

And wbispering wood, and ristlaia watarMl. 

Bnt day declines, and oyer TriTaen's brow 

The frowning clouds arc thickening; Horror iita 

Stern on the topmost crarrs tlnit meet aroand 

And darken o'er the depth where Idwal sleeps — • 

Cold, ghastly pool l-^hanoe lot mo hmte to gain 

The mountain-crest and downward traoh to whflfO 

Xilanberis shows hor bright twin lnng:hing lakaa 

That sweetly ^disten like the eyes of Spriog^ 

i^eyuud tiie wiuLrv cliaus oi the Pass; 

While old Doibodarn, grey, and bowedf and mnte^ 

Looks fondly on their ever-yernal beauty—" 

On their rei'uvenescence looks with yeare 

On years the same, while be by tiogte is made 

A Rain, yet bow eloquent and fair! 

Now southward as I tread the rising path, 

December's dusk-red twilight briefly floats 

Around the head mparb of Olydar VawTs 

And faintly touches each diicoloured peak 

Outfliinn^ np^fiin^t the cvo, and paloly sinka 

Within the water, latest lin^rcrin^j,- there} 

But every clefi and pillar and raviue 

Loomi mafleed In UackoMii and one 

Far throogh the mountain cloven, downward yawna 

Precipitous, and nurses in its coils, 

A bowling stream and UwelUng-{^aoa of fienda. 

Idwal ! cold, sad, and lonely lake that lieit 

Encradled high on Glydar's rugged breast. 
As in some outer world where never are 
Glad sounds, warm colours ^ whither still ascend 
The fiercer demonta to pour thair rage. 
And vex thee into paaiionate unrest. 
And wako and overcome thy iuUm Q>7 ' 
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No flowerets spring beside thy stony inarffe, 
Nor Childhood plays, nor T,ove remises tnerey 
No summer zephyr kisses that dark brow ; 
Within those irigid depths no Bvminff bittm ; 
But when the winter moon hangs high aboti, 
And when the air is thick with driving sleet. 
And noi th winds sweep convulsively athwart 
Snowdonia's buttresses, and lightnings strike 
Stiblimely on soeh IxM dsifiaoit 4iNs^ 
Then aii thou, Idwa], s'sn a wild dsUglit I 

Murder hath stained thy waters^ and there brood 
Bsd legends over the& ToIwDiooiis ; 
The tu-^ li|^t of olden time remains 

About thrc ; deeds of suffoHnn; and of strength 
Rise diuilv from thee in tlie midciLrlit mist:— 
The far-oil light of olden time remains; 
Ohoils of a wNMflid bulled yssn BWfwnd 
Thee and thy mounttiM where the feet of Change 
Which rapid trample out Man's haunts and Mttllf • 
Come not or slowly come — -bnt all survives 
Past ever Present — ever Then as Now I 

Upward and upward o'er the craggy slope. 

Mid rocks edge-poised, cohimnar, pyriforai, 
liude altars framed for rites iuvisible — 

Bade fonts that lift thftf grey elflnMil vrts 

Fed with the les-cold dews^ and Memnons rHie 

Whom animate the wild winds' wizard tones. 

Upward and upward where utmuinbered rills 

Mossed uuderiuot and plashy, steai adown. 

Or tear inl^stiioBS their lesooBduig way 

Upward with beating breast and weary fool, 

And eye deluded tlirice by ridge o'er ridge 

Expanding, until now I gain the brink 

Of a deep-stretching crvm whose walk inclose 

A night of dripping elonds^whenoe one steep ledge 

Approaches to the mountain's seeret IttOir 

Far nnattained aboye me and aioand. 

Here gaze I backward through the darkening air 
On gathered oatltnes shown sublimer so 

On Trivaen's stormy front, Llywelyn's side 
Rounded by bold impending Olea Wen 
These lap^ &ir Ogwen in their stern embrace 
Wheee ^tOHAiaM delights the eye afar, 
Disporting through tlte crag-invested glen ; 
And the whitn grainte ai ch is seen which bears 
That firm and graceful road — the boast of Art, 
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And bridcring o*er the tortuous cataract, 
With all the giant mountain maased aboye, 
Stands perilled in its strength like liberty 
Awuled internally by amnsb forcie* 
And overshadowed by a tyrant's power. 
Nearer, on either hand, the gloomy tarns 
Idwal and Bochlwyd rest, while not a sound 
Sare the wu4 moaning ibroiigh the rifted rotHOf 
And-^kr adown^the ileeplflw water&U I 

And tfaif if Dhrbtmw niffht I of months and daye 

The holiest name, that blesseB and embalms 
The winter drear, a bright perennial lime; 
When God's goodwill, and peace to mortal men 
Descend from Him Who gives upbraiding not,*' 
And angels mil down Lot^s fair links of gold 
Uniting heart to hearty and Earth to Hearen. 

la this wild» silent, early home of natwoy 
How swift, Imai^nation now onbound 

From cHnfTiTio; cares and visions of To-day, 
Rends lii^hinmg-iike the veil ot centuries^ 
And iiatena — 

Hark 1 from ont the oataoomhs 
Of many-templed Rome, a low-voioed hymn 
Yet glad nnd irrepressible ascends; 
The Christians sing the birthday ot their Lord, 
And not the Afric lioness who waits 
Fambhed and sullen, till to^norrow's son 
Shall, in the gleaming circus, see her rage 
Upon their naked limbs, and not the steel 
Of Cruelty, or taunt of lettered Pride, 
Can onoe afiright their souls whom lo?a and trust 
Snhlimely fsmper or fiir life or death. 

But list a stranger chant, a iollier tongue! 
And forth from yon pine forest moves a Imnd 
Of white-robed Druids girt with evergreens 
And mystic symbols of Truth's eldest creed :— 
Within that temple of unsculptured stone 
They gather, and a crowd of worshippers 
SnhmSnve wait their doubly eoTereign will ; 
When lo ! a shout — a tramp, a ^ittoring rush"* 
And woman's shrieks and clamorous despair, 
And rallying valour poured in stubborn fight j — 
The pampered eagles swoop upon their prey, 
And priest and bard and onienain forth are harled-* 
On through morass—on through engulfing waTO— 
Backward to Mona's last and Tone retreat, 
Before the victor Roman's Ironed might ! 
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Bui turn to breatintig life, and what and where 
Is Rome ? while that extreme, barbarian clime, 
Conaenring in its oonseienoe and its bwi 
And in its arts and arms the TVath of tratlu. 
Hath grained a wider, surer, deeper power 
Than e'er with empire crowned the Seven Hills ( 
And o'er the Islands beantifol and free, 
Vniago and town that hail Victoria Qiue&t 
No people blend more piety with life, 
Or make their lives more worthy of their land, 
Or cherish humbler, higher faith in Christ — 
Training their drooping language to his pwiM 
Than the poor, nmple peaauir^ of Walei. 

Farewell my reverie ! even now the night 
Starless and cold is come, and with the night, 
Behold eareering from their secnt oelle 
The elemental spirits hither throng — 
The wild Kllyllon^ — whom autumnal fields 
Or level pastures, thymy, clover^sweet. 
Or mnmiiriai; bfook or qniet garden-plat, 
See nerer fair in sunny pleasantness — 
See never — crisp with frost or dull with rain , 
But on the rock-ribbed headland lifled broad 
Above the itorm-hird*s ^ing and billow's roar, 
Or mid the trackless deserts ftr ncessed 
Around the feet of moTintains, or subliaM 
Upon their congregated tops that, met 
In majesty of council, interpose 
An ambient aone of many-coloured ehmd 
Between their greatness and the smooth dull world 
There, speeding o'er the chasm's toppling ridge^ 
Or in its viewless depths fierce revelling, 
Or haunting, turbulent, the heaving lake, 
Or where the tortured etream la fiMnnng flung 
Down from the bare cliff to the leafy vale— 
The wild Ellyllon hold their midnight play; — 
Their music and their might, the thunderbolt 
Redoubling stem among we efyey td^, 
And smiting hail, and wide-enthralling mist, 
And winds now monotoned with sullen plaint^ 
Now furious sweeping, witli the note of war, 
jbVom peak to rival peak, the bliading mow. 

These circle me, afflicting, as I press 
Bewildered, pathless, down the hill of crags. 
Unknowing whither, yet with hope to win 
A peaeant'e kindl/ hnt, and warmth and light 
CAMS. JOUR.. 1869. 
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Now ftlling broiled firom point to point, the wblle 
A treacheroui mirage looms of lakes and glens 

Tn nnfamiliar aspect chr^Jicrinn; oft 
And blended oft as by enchantment's workj— 
Now sinking in the ever-diipping moss, 
Where conntle^ giow^-mniis trim their tinr fbm, 
Bediamonding the ground ; now paoeing faint; 
Now struggling slowly o*er the dashing torrent 
And rugged breastwork of nnchiseled stone $ 
Now dinging to the eoil while onwud dui 
The mad storm-spirltB whirling from the weet 
Where break the wavelets o'er the sandy Traelhy 
Onward with gathered passion, to convulse 
The wintry sea that basra Penmaenmawr. 

Interminably down I fiw in the gloom 

Level on level grows, and prr^cipice 
Surpassed, conducts to precipice again :— • 
And this is Christmas night when round the hearth 
Of home leoiire, may throng congenial Aiendiy 
And arge the tale, the song, the buoyant dance, 
With beaming looks and cordial words, and thoughts 
Of kindness for the absent, e'en while i 
Benighted on dark Glydar, wander lost. 
And wrapped hy mshing winds 

Yet have I thus 

A sympathetic joy more deep, more rare 
Xhan iiome's becalmed and dull sensations yield^ 
And Tulgar pain and soul-debasing fear 
Mar not that pleasure passing eloqoenoe. 

And io ! the heavens are blue, the kingly star 

Beams over Trivaen like a diadem, 

And lol swift sailing from the parting clond 

The crescent Moon comes brig;Dteningy blessittg night j~ 

How beautiful ! her presence is a calm 
Transfusing all — as mercy after wrath ; 
She touches tenderly the darkling lake. 
And Idwal wanly smiles on her, like Sin 
Whose death-bed Faith half softens and consoles* 
The circling crags from mist nnrohinj^, fool 
Her effluence mild assuage their irovvniug brows j 
The guardian stars about her bum ; the winds 
Repre»ed, retire ; the cold translucent air 
Bathes earth and heaven with living purity; 
And I with new emotions vifToro!!", 
And guided steps, resume my way, and mark 
^e paly trembling shafts of light outpoured 
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Along the vale whence human voice again 

Is audibie — one etibrt jet and now 

I hail a cottage ncfUiog trenqnillj 

On Ogwen'B side, engirt by all the hills; 

And eooTi the melody of Woman's words 

Delights me, and her kind otiicious carcB, 

And aoon with wearied limbs and thankful heart 

I sink to ileep and dreams felicitous. 

In the great shadow of Pen Olea Wen. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



To the Editar of the CambHan Journal. 

Sir, — In the December Number of the Cambrian Journal (1861, 
p. 246) is a papei* by tiie liev. C H. Hartsborne, in which he calls in 
qnestion the Flemish colonization of Pembrokeshire and Gower, and 
appeals to the style of the architecture u\ Tenby and its nsighboOT- 
hood, in order to disprove this long received trndition. 

The remarks of so able an archseologist are deBerviug of all respect; 
but, in cousec[ueuce ol their commanding that respect, it is of iiupor- 
tanoe that we should not allow them to pass without sifting the evi- 
dence for and aeainst the tradition he so summarily rejects. Mr. 
Hartsborne concludes, from the appearance of the castles, and other 
remains at Tenby, and various places in that part of Pembrokeshire, 
■that they are not of Flemish work. He pronounces them to " indi- 
cate a close adherenoe to the Edwardian style"— (p. 346); and 
he expresses a " conviction that they have been erected for the most 
part betwixt the commencement of the reign of Edward I., and the 
end of that of his successor." — (p. 248.) There is nothing/' he 
adds, '* throughout the interesting peninsula of Gower that is either 
earlier or much later. At Tenby th^ remains actually nothii^, 
except portions of the church, that belongs to a previous reign." 

Now, if all those remains were of the period he mentions, which I 
by no means admit, this would not in auy way disprove the previous 
srttlement of Flemings in those distriets; they were, after all, only 
settlers placed there by the English monarch ; the country belonged 
to the great Norman chieftains; and it was not necessarily of impor- 
tance to the question of architecture, whether the people were of Eng- 
lish or Flemish origin* The style of the castles^ and other large 
edifices, would, in all probability, he the same wfaieh prevailed in 
England ; and the only buildinq:s which could be expected to exhibit 
Flemish peculiarities were the dwellings of the people. What pecu- 
liarities do exibt there, I will not stop to inquire ; for it is not from 
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the style of the orcliitncture that we are oMir^cd to judge on tliis occa- 
Bion, since the authority of history is far more trustworthy, and of 
far greater weight, in deciding the qu^tion respecting this Flemish 
•ettlemeot. iMflod, if history is to m Mt aslde^ we maj lie reqtilred 
to doubt the truth of ererj eroit Icnown to have occurred in this or 
any other country ; aiu! mr^ny of our long-established notions have 
been disturbed by doubts, in cases where no direct evidence could be 
adduced to prove their accuracy, that even the best authenticated have 
not escaped this tendeney of modem times. It is Ime that tradition is 
not always to be relied upon ; but there is little reason to question it 
in this instance. The Welsh are not likely to have received it from 
the writings of learned men, still less from those of late time ; and no 
one will suppose, when they cell the people of tilie tcMithem pert of 
Pembrokeenue and Oower ^Fhmmff}* as a term of reproaoh, that it 
was from any other reason than because that foi-eign race was renlly 
Flemish. Nor was it from any other motive that they abstained for 
ages from intermarrying with them; and in Gower marriages with 
& Webb are still almost entirely unknown. The canse of this 
hatred between the two rai^ u easily exphiined, when we learn the 
reason of the Flemings bein^^ " located" in this pnrt of Wales; nnd 
the ^t of the Flemish settlement there is proved beyond all doubt, 
by the authoritT of ooatemporaneons hirttMy. It is mentioned by 
William of Maiunetbitry, a writer of the time, who stat^ that Henry 
I., in 1106, *' transported into Pembrokeshire all the Fleminc:?^ tlicn 
residept in England," the country at that time containing a great 
number who had been brouglit over in the time of his father, as well 
as those who aniYed darine his own reign ; and the same is again 
recorded by Hollindiedy and others, who assert that, in 1107, many 
Flemings came over, in consequence of h 'jvpixt inundation of the sea 
in their own country, and were first permitted to dwell in Cumberland, 
or, according to Hollinshed, on the ea^t of the Tweed; whence, four 
years afterwards, they were remoTod b^ Henry, toother with those 
who had previously settled there in the reign of William the Conqueror. 
Their numbers, he adds, at that time " had so greatly iTioroasrd, ihat 
the realm of England was sore pestered with them; wlicrcupon King 
Henry deviied to plaee them in Pembrokeshire/' hoping at the same 
time that they would be nesfiil in quelling "the tnrbnlenoe of the 
Wels]]." A similar statement is made by another and an earlier writer, 
Giraldus C;imbrensis, who, from living at Manorbeer, in the very 
nmghbourhood, may be considered a most reliable authority, and who, 
ae early as mentions the Flemish settlement in Pembrokeshire^ 
where he says they were first " located" by Henry in the district called 
Ros (where Haverfordwest nou- <;tfinr] ). He tlii^n describes them as 
"brave and robust, ever hostile to the Welsh, a people well versed in 
oommeroe and woollen manufactures;" and Powel, in his Wdtk 
CKtmIcIs, after noticing the same fact of their settlement in R6s, 
observes, "they tlicre remain to this day, as may be readily perceived 
by their speech and ecmditions, far diffcriog from the rest of the 
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couriffv " The Brut y Tywysogiofif "Chronicle of tin Princes," 
written at the end of the thirteenth century, repeats the ;i( ( omit of 
tlieir settlement there 3 and Powel, after mentioning their urnvul, in 
1016» in oontequenoe of an iDundation in Ftanden, adds that Henry 
L aent tham into the district of R6s, in Dyvet, or Pembrokeshire, 
where they were placed " under the protection of the Norman lords 
already in possession of parts of that country.** They were not, 
therefore, necmarily the introdaaen of any parUonlar kmd arcbi- 
tectore in the ''churches, towera, town walls," or eaatles; being a 
sort of military and industrial colony under Norman chieftains ; 
though it must be admitted that the churches, both about Tenby 
and in Gower, are of very peculiar character, unknown in any 
other part of England or Walea. 

Many other evidences of their settlement in Pembrokeshire are 
found in various Welsh MSS., but the above will <?iiffice to show how 
well authenticated is this fact; and as contemporaneous history is 
worthy of credit, we cannot allow our belief to be shaken by doubts 
raised from the appearance of buildings, the stjle of which mieht, or 
might not, have ben Inflneneed bj the Flemingi^ and their tatuiBiiieiit 
in the country. 

That the people of Gower are also of Flemish oriffin is proclaimed 
by the traditiona of the people themaelTei, and of the Webb, whoae 1 
prejudicea agunat tiiem are still apparent; and the fact of the 

Flemings and Normans, when defen ted by the Welsh, in 1135, retrea- 
ting into Gower, (which, like Fern brokesh ire, was held by Normao 
barons,) seems to confirm it ; and eren if, as some suppose, this event 
led to the first settleamt of the Flemings in that pentmola, the 
Flemish origin of its present inhabitants would be equally established. 
Their language, their ov. n as well as U'eish tradition, and their ap- 
pearance, all tend to contirm it ; but the idea of their migration from 
Domenetsbire li at wianoe with every appearance of probability ; and 
I cannot do better than refer the reader to vol. vii. of the Arehmi^ 
hgia Camhrensis, (pp. 350 301, Third Series,) where Mr. Stephens 
ably refutes the opinion, or rather the assertion, of those who deny 
that the English-speaking people of Pembrokeshire and Gower 
were originallylPleiniih/' 1 maj also refer to the ArtSuBoliogia Ckmr 
brentii, Second Seriea, toL i. p. 138; ii. pp. 214^ 310^ 817} p« 
122, for some remarks on thf «afne snV)i(>ct. 

Mr. Hartshorne would lead us to suppose (p. 247) that the circular 
chimneys iu Pembrokeshire assamed that form, HIce the round towera 
of the Norfolk churches, ** because the stones were not large enough 
to build them square;" but his remark is not borne out by fact, as 
ashlar stone of any size may be as easily obtained there as in most 
parts of our island ; and neither the round shape of the chimneys, nor 
the reetm^viar form of the Ponhrokeehire towen, is inflaenoed " b^ 
the material supplied from the quarries" of that country, noted, as it 
ie, for the ^eat variety of its strata. And when he states that there is 
nothing in Gower earlier than the reign of Jbklward l., I cannot refrain 
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from reminding him of the very early portion of the tourer of Llan* 
gennydd, with its Romanesque arch, and the highly ornamented 
Norman doorway of Khdssili Church. But while I give my reasons 
for diflieiitiiig from him, I do so with great respect fiwr ma wMUknowo 
proficiency in medieval archaeology ; and I should not have noticed 
his statement?*, were it not ofimportance that the weight of his authority 
should not be cited in support of an opinion at variance with ail that 
history and tradition have imparted to oi. 

I remain^ &e., 

Gower, 7th Jane, I860. Rbobd. 



SIR WILLIAM K0TT*6 BIRTH-PLAGE. 

To the Editor of the Cambrian Journal. 

Sir, — As the statements of the Biographers of the late Major- 
General Sir William Nott, G.C.B., difilr very materially from each 
Other, as regards the locality in which he w«e born, I think it highly- 
desirable that the attention of your correspondents should be directed 
to the ffict, in order that further inquiry into the subject may be in- 
stituted, with the view of removmg, if possible^ the uncertainty which 
appeen to envelope the qoestioo. Wilhama, in hie Biograpkkal 2Ho^ 
tionary of Eminent Welshmen^ pjiblished in 1852, states that hie birth 
took place "at Keath, in Glainor^j^nnshire, on the 20t1i of January, 
1782." But Stocqucler, the L<iitor of his Memoirs and Corre^n- 
dence, which appeared in two volumes in 1864, asserts (vol. L page 
9^ that he came into the world whilet hie pareoti rended at Holt, m 
Wiltshire, " on the 20th of Januarji 17B8^ whenin an error la eyu 
dently made in the year, which is correctly given in vol. ii. p. 297, in 
which the inscription on his statue at Oarmartlien is quoted, wherein 
it is recorded that he was " bom 20th January, 1782." And the 
same date also is engi*aved on the monument erected to bis memory at 
St. Peter's Churcli in the same town. The question, then, which 
presents itself for investigation is, — did liis birth take place at Holt or 
at Neath ? Had he been a native of Holt he would roost probably 
haye been baptized at the Church of that pariah, and his name wonld 
doubtless have been entered in the Register Book of Baptisms 
belonging to it. On inquiry, however, it appears, that though the 
names of his brother and two sisters are registered therein, as having 
been baptized at the Parish Church of Uolt, as follows, namely,--* 

Charles, April 2, 1780. 

Charlotte, April 20, 1783. 

Mary, January 25, 1785. 
yet William's name is not in the parish register of Holt. Stocaueler 
states that bis parents removed from Holt to Neath in the year 
when he would be about twelve years of age. Moreover his baptism 
is not recorded in the Baptismal Register of the parish of Neath, so 
that it appears that ^eath also has not suifioient ground to establish 
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ifi cfaum to the honoor of having been the place of his birth. As the 
etafemeotB therefore of his Biogr^hert in favour of dther Ncatli or 
Holt are unaccompnnied by the rofi'^oria on wliicli they are founded, I 
trust that some of your Correspondents will be able to furnish addi- 
tional and satisfactory eyidenoe to decide the question in dispute* 

WYNNE'S HISTORY OF WALES. 

To the EiUor ofiha Cumbrian Journal 

SiB,-»In reply to this query, in page 341 of your last Tolnme, I 
"beg to refer to the Gentleman's Magazine for 1791, page 1175, for a 
copy of a letter from the Rev. Evan Evans [query if not Tetian Bryd- 
ydd Hir,] then of Newick, Sussex, to the Rev. D. Humphrey Owen, 
Principad of Jesus College, Oxford, dated September, 30, 1767, 
vhich ttatae that such Wuliam Wvnne was a ** younger brother of 
the Wynnes of Garthewin, and brother to Chancellor Wynne." 

I remain, &c.y GLWVSia. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 



Patter CHUllOB[*<~An old church that stood on the site of the 
Dock-yard, at Pembroke, was called Pater, or Patter Choroh, and the 
town is locally known as Patnr, or Patter. This name is usually 
derived from that of the first person of the Holy Trinity. A writer 
in Chambers's Book of Days makes Patterdale, in Westmoreland, to 
be derived from Patrick's Dalej Sam-badrig, in Carnarvon Bay, 
Patrick's Causeway; and Uui-badrig, Anglesey, the Chnrch of 
Patrick. Query ihmt may not Patter Chnreb haTO been originally 
Patrick's Church ? 

The H£i«gwbt and Penlirth MSS. — Amonffst Uiese is the 
BUuk Book of Carmarthm, the oldest perfeet Wefih MS. in ezist- 
ence, and by far the most valuable; it is of the twelfth eentnry; and 
there is also the Llyfr TaliesiUf also of great value. 

Roman Coins found near Tenbt, — Two copper corns of Maxi- 
mian have this year been found at Trefloyne, and during the last few 
yeurs many have been disoovered near Narberth, and n few of Garan* 
sius on St. Margaret's Island. 

Musical Taste of thf Welsh. — The real Welsh Cymbrian is 
very musical; but the music characteristic of the race must be distin- 
gnished from the Gaelw melodies in 6-8ths time, which are Tery com- 
mon in Wales. Cymbrian music is either in 2-4tliB time, with a fre- 
qaen^y of sadden stope and pathetic slurs, or in S-Sths time, of which 
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an eiaiDpUl b farnlslied by the lune called ''Jenny Jones.'' A Webb 
minister, gcncMnll y, mfoncs his fltscoursee. The foUowinfj is a custo- 
mary prettoliing tune in North Wales: — Key, G minor; D dU, dddd, 
CBAG, G, g a b, abc, BA, AD, D. The Welsh are very fond of 
Handel, ^d " Angele eyer bright and fair " may frequently be heeid 
whisUed by the same class of boys who in England would prefer Pop 
goes the Weasel." — Transaction.* of the Effmological Society. 

WsuH Surnames. — 8omc time agu^ Judge Johns made a sug- 
geistion at the Portmodoe County Court, to potion the legblatnre to 
pass a new law for the creation of a number of new surnames for Wales. 
The follow] nrj upon the same subject, extracted from the Eclectic 
Iteview recently published, may be interesting to some of our 
readers: — ''Among a million of people, what are about thirty tamily 
namet? The Joneaes are a I^<» — ^Dafieees a nnmerons progeny— 
Bvamea thiek as autumn leayee— Williamses a host — and GriffitnMi 
not a few; while the lucky owners of names, in themselves distinc- 
tivCf and requiring neither prefix or affix, constitute a small and 
priyileged kind of aristocracy. It would be au immense social advan* 
tage if Welsbmeii would all agree some day to aasoine new and 
obaracteristic names. The change, as a general role^ would give 
lawyers but little employment, and occasion scarcely any confusion in 
the transference of property. Now, in order to distinguish one Jones 
from anoiiier, it mceaeaiy to add the name of the place where he 
resides, to prevent oonfonndin^ one Isekless Tafiy with another. We 
knew a school in Cardiganshire where there were fifiaeen David 
Evanses! Poor fellows! They were <Hstinguished by numerals, to 
save them from the ignominy of nicl^-uames. There was a g|ood old 
WoldiiDaa» and an author too, who was known as SiHwUiomJonm^ 
from the simple &ot that he was yery frequently in search of one." 

A Living Frog Found in Coal. — The following is an extract 
from a letter recently received in the city of Worcester, by John Rus- 
sell, £sq., ^m the mana^ of his Tyr Nicholas Collier j, Cwm 
Tylery, near Newport: — ^'Oor men in the beading in the loek yeln 
coal yesterday (March 10), in a fall of coal in the face of the heading, 
found, in a hole in the pricking, in the top of the coal, and in the nine- 
inch bed of coal, a live frog. The hole was not more than 3^ inches 
in diameter. There is a slight hollow over the co^ where it was 
Ibiind. It began moying about as soon as it was released, but seeoM 
lairger and more lively to-day. It is kept shut up in clay to exclade 
tbi" air from it. Now this is 200 yards below the surface where 
tills liitli thiii^^ was found, and I do not suppose any one can form 
au idea how long it must have been there. I intend having it kept 
for you when yon retorn. (Signed) L. W. Bm/m.** — [Bfr. Rnssell 
h gmng to send to the flreat Exhibition a block of coal, between 
seven and eight feet long, selecting the piece in which the frog was 
found, the locus in quo being exactly in the centre, and the block will 
be so cut out that the frog and its strange domicile will be clearly 
shown in front.] 
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▼UmiOATIOK OF THE MOSAIC ETHNOLOGY OF 

B0ROPB. 

PRIXRIYB QR MPHETIC EUROPE— ITS KAQE^ L^QV408| 

AVP Torooi^AriiY. 

The coneanent tmdf tlont of the East and and West prnnl 
to the plateau of the Gaocasos^ or Oei Gapj asihecrawor 
primogenital bed of one of the first ftimilies of the hnnma 
race, now generallv recognized as the Aryan. No high* 
lands on the face of the globe conld be fixed ilpon equdly 
convenient for the colonisation of its Tarioos regions. 
Commanding two sees, ihe former receiving the waters of 
the Danube, the Don, and tiie Dneister, the latter diat 
of tlie Volga; originating on its southern insteps the 
streams of the Eopiirates and Hgris, the Caucasian range 
placed under the eyes of its Aborigines the boundless 
plains to the west, the south and the north. In every 
direction immense water-courses invited exploration, and 
easy landmarks gnided the adventurous spirit of die 
primitive wanderers. Following the Euphrates, the 
Semitic race occupied the fertile ^ains of Mesopotamia, 

CAIU. JOUB., 1801. o 
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spreading thence to the remotest limits of the East. 
CoastiDg the shore of Palestine, the Hametic or Ammo- 
Ditic race took possession of the valley of the Nile, exten- 
ding their ramificatioDS over the still myslOTiou's continent 
of Africa. Northward and westwara, the race of the 
JapheddsB, or Japidse, the Olympic lineage of the Greek 
mythology, pursued their reseanches, marking their ad- 
vances by circalar memorials* and monolithic temples, 
tni they gazed on the solid waves of the Arctic Ocean, or 
used on the verge of that Atlantic deefH^the M6r 
erydd-~-the secrets beyond which were not to be pene- 
trated till nearly forty centuries had rolled over the heads 
of their posterity* 

Bach IS one theory of the origin of the Aryan family. 
Including in this title the three branches of the Japhetidsd, 
SemidsB, and Ammonidss, that is^ the superior races of 
Europe* Ama» and Africa. 

But there is a second* and* in some important respects* 
conflicting theory, which holds that each climate produced 
its indigenous race of men — ^its own prototypal Adam 
and Eye. This notion is an extension, rather than con- 
tradiction, of the Scriptural statement, and does not mili- 
tate against the feet of identity of blood, and \?hat is 
moro important, of mental and spiritual capabilities in the 
whole human race. It affirms a unity in genus* but a 
variety in species, special qualifications, and tempera- 
ments. This appears to have constituted the general 
Opinion of antiquity. Tacitus maintains some of the 
Germans to be indigenm. The Qauls asserted themselves 
descended from the great occidental deity, Dis. The 
Kentish Britons informed Csssar that the Britons of the 
interior, or Kymry, were co-eval with the soil. The 
Scythians, Egyptians, Athenians, and other nations* 
maintained the like opinion with regard to themselves ; 
the Arcadians insisting upon a cunous tradition that, 
though younger than the sun, they were older than the 
moon. Pliny tells us that the Umbri of Italy were sup- 
posed to be the only race which survived the diluvian 
d^truction of the globe. The Pelasgi (writes Eustathius* 
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ad Iliad iL 841) were called Dtyine, becaoae Aey 
alone at the time of the flood preserred their letten . 
Moiee, the earliest of-easteni historiaiis^ states that all die 
various species of mankind radiate from one centiei and 
one family— the Noachid»*-by whose descendants he 
expressly affirms the whole world to be peopled; the 
Praft-Noochyse« whether descended from oDe or many 
Adams, beings to a man destroyed by the flood. Tlie 
question is one as madi of inducti?e scieiice as history. 
The term Japetic, or Japhetic, was c^tainly nsed by the 
Cbeeks and Romans, no less than the Orientals, to indi- 
cate a particular genns of mankind, distinguished by its 
native force and ambition of character, its first father, 
Japetns^ being regarded as the son of Celus and Terra,— 

Quid non genus audaz Jspetl ?" 

Excluding the Semida and Ammonidtt from the term 
Aryan, whidi we shall uBe as convertible with Japhetic, 
we proceed to inquire how the Japhetic or Aryan race 
became &rst settlcKl in Europe, and our Island of Britain. 

The results of the original subaqueous condition of oar 
planet on its superficies have been, it is known, con- 
founded with those of the Noachic and other deluges« 
Geology proTCS tiiat indefinite periods elapsed between 
the emergence of the earth from this Neptunian or Am- 
phitritie suspension, and the creation of man. The 
extreme variation among chronologists with regard to 
the date of this creation is the first check to dogmatism. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch places it b.c. 4700; the 
Septuagint, 5672 ; the Talmudists, 5344 ; Scaiiger, 3960 ; 
Petavius, 3984 ; Dr. Hales, 5411, who enumerates above 
one hundred and twenty different opinions on the point, 
the difference between the latest and remotest dates being 
3268 years. We adhere, believinf^ no other to be better 
established, to the received epoch of 4004 b.c, a year 
distino^oished, according to the astronomer La Place, as a 
remLiikable astronomical conjuncture, the earth s orbit 
then coinciding with the line of the equinoxes, and conse- 
quently the true and mean equinoxes being united. — 
{Mecanique Celeste^ torn. iii. p. 1 13.) 
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io iraating of the Mythic ages of Britaio» it woold be 
vnptidomble to pMS altogether by certain coincidencea 
earlittt legends of ocur Island and the Mosaic 
aemtivOi wiiiob, omitting its inspiration, must, from its 
^treme antiquity, always command historical attention 
ond interest. Whatever the Belgic Britons told Caesar 
fis to the indigenous origin of the Cymry, the Cymry 
'themselves, it is certain, never recognized such theory, 
bnt have always consistently maintained that they came 
to the White Island from the East — from Dyfrobani, the 
land of waters and mountain peaks. We are not sur- 
prized, therefore, at discovering in the mouldered frag- 
ments of their records, reflections of the oldest oriental 
beliefs. It would be absurd to give them historical 
value; it would be captious to exclude them, as entirely 
fabulous, from the review of the dim and hoarv past. 
The name of the first man in the Druidic and tliudoo 
cosmogony is the same — Menw, or Menw Aion. His 
creation is related in the following Druidic fragment : — 

** Man, light, and moral choice, came into being at the same 
moment, uod, when nothing was but Himself, pronounced His 
own Name, and at the soand creation burst into beiiiff. With 
file utterance came light, and io the light the form of the Nam^ 
as pronounced in the triple voice of tbe three ezpressioDS of Ctod. 
And he who heard the utterance was he who was born with the 
light, Menw Aion ; therefore called the son of the triple voice of 
God." 

There is a resemblance here to the Mosaic phraseology, 

"God said, let there be light; and there was light;" 

and still greater to the tradition of the Oriental Church, — 

"There were concealed from the ruler of this world, the virgi- 
nity of Mary, the birth of our Lord, and the three mysteries of 
the shout, which was done in the greatness of God from the 
star." — {1st Epistle of Ignatius ; Gureton's Translation from the 
Syriac) 

The Druidic, Magian and Sabaean systems were origi- 
nally one. The Sabaeans termed the founder Sytli Ben 
Adam, the son of the first man ; and the Druids Gwyddon 
ab Menw. Seth, affirms Josephus, set up pillars in- 
scribed with the antediluvian sciences, especially astro- 
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Domy. Similar pUUtn mm thowD in Egypt as the 
pOlmc^Thirfli, the Greek HermeiTVisi^ Thotb, 
Gwydden, Setfa, waa the aame living chameter who lob- 
ieqiieiitly became a peraoDifioation for adeDoe in tlie 
abetraot. The British Triads leoord three primitive 
wonders of the Isle of Britain, the last being, the pillar 
4)f Gwyddott Gan-Hebon, <m which was iaaeribed all the 
actences of the world." ibid the same Gwyddon n, in 
another Triad, oommemomted as the inyentor of maHe 
nnd poetry. Here are links of conneotioB between Egypt, 



of history. The oriental name of Enoch, the seventh 
from Adam, is Idris, and the traditions of Arabia, no less 
than the evidence of the singular ecclesiasticasl relic 
known as the Book of the Prophecy of Enoch, prefixed 
to the Ethiopic Scriptures, and quoted by St. Jodc^ 
identify him with the first discoveries of astronomy and 
natural philosophy. According to the Triads, the earliest 
of the three renowned astronomers of Britain, who first 
taught the science to the Druids, was also Idris Gawr, 
the term Gawr applying, h*ke " prince, or mighty man,** 
in the Jewish Scriptures, to either mental or physical 
superioj'it y. The Idris, or Enoch, of Moses, is a prophet. 
Of the British Idris the Triad states, — 

"Such was his knowledge of the stars, their natures and revo- 
lutions, that by tbem he cunld jiiedict the events ot the. future." 

The eastern Idris was " translated,** which the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews interprets, he was exempted 
from death. Moses says simply, " he was not, for God 
removed him.** The Titan astronomer of primitive 
Albion was wont to pursue his investigations on the 
extreme ver^c of the world, reiiiute from men, on the 
summit of the majestic mountain retaining his name, 
•*Cader Idris," God and the stars his companions, the 
laws of the universe his study, and celestial foresight his 
reward. The spirit of the traditiun survives in the local 
belief, that a night spent alone, and in -prayer, in the 
rocky observatory of this mystic Newton, will be rewarded 
by the gift of some portion of iiis inspiration. If this 
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ahadow of a chain conneetin|f Britain with antediluvian 
idence interests the curions inquirer — ^if we dweii for a 
moment on the grand figure of the prophet-astronomer 
removed by an invisible arm from a world filled with 
violence'* to his tranquil fortress of contemplation in the 
White Isle of the West^f we find, in the most pictu- 
lesqne of British moontains, associations with the first 
am of mankind, more oinobling than those of fallen 
Eden, or the peaks of the Ararat, festooned with the green 
weeds of the avenging ocean, we are startled to light 
upon confirmations of this singular legend in other than 
British chronicles, though possibly drawn from dried up 
British sources. Thus writes Uicardus Vitus, in his 
Preiace to his History 

^ With regard to Enoch, the son of Jared, whom Mofles testi- 
fies to have walked with God, and Christians believe to have 
been translated alive, to return at the end of the world with Elias, 
and combat the great enemy Anti-Christ, Gotetrid l.ti-t llmsius, 
of Viterbo, the historiau aud priest, Qotary-public, and pretect of 
ecclesiastical records to the three Emperors, Conrad the Third, 
Frederic the First, and Henry the Sixth, conjectures that such 
translatton must have been made from the Gbvsean (Gobaeum) 
promontory of Keltic Britain. For of the peregrination of Enoch 
to this spot, there is extant, * Liber Anlqiuissimus,' preserved in 
the Church of St. iVIatthew, on the said promontory ; and to 
those who charge Gotefrid with facility of belief he replies, — ' we 
know nothiDg of these very ancient and obecore subjects, others 
wise than they are transmitted to us in the writings of those who 
preceded our age and in whose integrity we confide.' *' 

This Liber Aiitii|uis5iinus may have been a monastic 
forgeiy, or it may have been composed around the 
nucleus of the above, or some other British tradition. It 
constitutes evidence, distinct from that of the Triads^ 
of the popular faith that a inighty astronomic prophet 
had his seat in remote ages, and died, or was translated', 
from a mountain in Britain. 

Traditions of a Deluge, universal or local, exist among 
most nations. * The Assvrian of that of Xisuthris^ and the 
Syrian mentioned by Lucian, approach most nearly to 
the Mosaic. Lucian's account, as being that of a con- 
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firmed Epicurean scoflPer, and avowed eiiqmy of Cliiisti- 
anity, and therefore above all suspicion of collusiveness 
with the Mosaic, I transcribe from his treatise on the 
Syrian Ooddess : — 

" Among all the temples of Syria, none is so large or so mag- 
nificent as that of Hierapolis; none where there is such a profu- 
sion of splendour, so many ofiPerujgb constantly made, or where 
the divinity is so immediately present With regard to nches, of 
which I was an eye-witnese, it is undoubtedly the first in the 
world. Great treasures are brought to it from Arabia, from the 
Phcnicians, Babylonians, Cappadocians, from the Gilicians, and 
Assyrians. For public rites and festivals, no place on earth has 
perhaps so great an abundance of them. When I inouired into 
the antiquity of the place, and the worship of the a&ty, they 
made me many statements, some of public, some of private 
nature, Grecian nnd barbarian, which I sluUl relate withoQt 
pledging myself to their truth. 

*'The common {)( oj)le say that the temple itself was founded , 
by Deucaliou, the Scythian, in whose time the great inundation 
happened. The hbtory of Deucalion, according to the Grseksy 
is as follows : — ' The present race of men is not the same as that 
which formerly inhabited the earth, who all perished. The gene* ; 
ration now in being all sprung from Deucalion, who renewed man- 
kind. Tliose' who lived before the I)elu<^e were, as history informs 
us, haughty and violent, committxiig all kinds of impiety. They 
neither adhered to any oath^ nor spared the suppliant, nor were 
hospitable to strangers. In these toings a heavy iudgment came 
npon them. The earth on a sudden poured ibrth the great watefS, 
the rninR de^eended, the rivers swelled, the sea rose to a prodigious 
height j everything was covered with water, and ail mankind 
perished. Deucalion alone was reserved to raise up another 
race, on account of his Tirtue and goodness. He was saved in , 
this manner: he shut up his wives and children in a laree ark, 
and went himself into it, and as soon as he was entered, there 
came unto him boars, horses, lions, and serpents, and every other 
creature that feedeth upon the earth, all in pairs, and he received 
them. Nor did they hurt each other ; but, by the Divine com- 
mand, harmony and friendship prevail^ among them ; and thus 
they all floated together in the same ark, as long as the waters 
remained.' 

"Such is the story of Dcncalion according to the Greeks. 

Another fact of a most extraoidinai y nature is related by the 
])eoj)le ot ilierapolis, who tell us that thev have tliere a large 
chasm, or opening, which received the waters* ui the Deluge, and 
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that Deucalion^ at the time when this happened, buitt altars, and 
a temple to Juno, clooe to this cbasra. The opening [ saw ia 
under the temple, and at present small; whether formerly it was 

lar^e T cannot snv. That which I was shown is inconsiderable. 
In contirmatioii ot tfii?, the inhabitants twice every year bring 
water from tlie sea into the temple. This task is performed, not 
by the priests only, but by all the pilgrims, from Syria, and 
Aiahia, and b^ond the Euphrates, who bring the water from tha 
sea, and ponr it into the temple, where it is ensttlied by the 
chasm, which takes in an incalculable quantity. This they say 
was a law of Denoalion's, inctituted by him to perpetuate the 
commemoration ot the jzcneral calamity, and his happy delive- 
rance from it. This is the ancient history of the temple of 
Hierapolis in Syria." — (Locian's De Dm 8yra.) 

This, it is obvious, was the accepted account of the 
Deluge with all the nations enumerated by Lucian, — 
Arabians, i^IiiEnicians, Babylonians, Cappcidocians, Cili- 
cians, Assyrians, Armenians, Syrians, and Syrian Greeks. 
They held it to be universal, that all the antediluvians 
perished, except Deucalion and his family, from whom 
the present race ol mankind were all derived. 

The Egyptian priesthood, according^ to Plato, ( Timasus, 
p. 21,) held, like the Druids, the doctrine of the jieriodical 
destruction of the furm of the earth, by the alturiKile 
agencies uf fire and water. The last catastrophe had 
been of the latter element, above 8000 years before the era 
of Solon, sweeping over the prsediluvian lands afterwards 
occupied by the Greeks, and submerging the island- 
continent of Atlantis, which became the bed of th^ 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The Chinese have a tradition of a period when the 
system of nature, in conseqaouse of rabellioo on the port 
of men against heaven, was deranged ; the earth o(d- 
iapsed, and Hhe floods in Its interior burst forth and 
oTO^owed it. — (Faber» Harm Momomcb^ ch. iv.) 

The Greeks of Europe commemorated two deluges, 
that of Ogyges, and the older one of Deucalion. The 
tradition of we Italian Is preserved by Pliny, who states 
the Umbri of Italy were oelieved to be the only nation 
that survived in the extreme West. The British tradition 
is contained in two of the Triads:— 
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''The three appalling events of the Isle of Britam ; the first, ^mt 
bursting forth of the abyss of floods, and the rushing of the inun- 

dation over all lands, until all mankind were destroyed, except 
Dwy Vfin, and Dvvy Vach, who escaped in a rooled vesgel. 
From tbem ^tiieir debceudaiita) was liie Isle oi Britain repeopied. ' 
''The three primaiy wondrous works of the Ule of Britain: the 
ship of * Nwydd Nav-Neivion' (floater of the God-Gods) which 
carried in it a male and fenale of all living thioga when , the 
abyss of floods broke forth.'' 

1 With regard to the ship or ark being without sails or 

masts, and being the receptacle of all the aoima! world 
praeryed, the British tradition agrees with the Mosaic 
narrative. It disagieea in representing two human beings 
only — the divine male, and divine female — saved, instead 
of eight, and in making the deluge a foriad," or simol- 
taneoDS Irruption, instead of a gradual rise of waters — 
forty days, according to Moses, elapsing before the ark 
floated. The tremendous barriers with which the Druidic 

! priesthood fortified their esoteric, that is, their real doc- 

trines, were only very partially relaxed by their adoption 
of Christianity. Among the Hymns of Taliesin, the 
Christo-Druidic hierophant of the sixth century, passages 
however occur which impart some notion of the way in 
which the Druids held that the Deluge bad been effected. 
Recording his metamorphoses, the Druidic priest writes: — 

"Then I sported in gloom. I slept in the purple. I took my 
station with Dylan, son of the sea, in his ship. I was embraced 
\ between his kingly knees in the centre, when like the crash of 

hostile spears^ the floods of heaveo united with the fountains of 
hell. At my command eight htmdred fimntains shot forth fifom 
Ifae yawniiig earth. Neither younger nor older than myself veiv 
they in their g^nmtioiis.''— (C^ OmUUu,) 

i'. A calamity so overwhelming, whether we regard it as 

i' a local or universal destruction, would necessarily be 

commemorated, as in the temple of Hierapolis, under one 
symbol or another, by all the nations descended from the 
survivors. Of all primitive religions, the Arkite myste- 
ries formed an important part, predominating in those of 
Egypt and Britain. As the mysteries*' of the middle 
ages enacted the scenes of the Old and New Testament 

CAMS. JOUB., 1868. P 
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• Tvibly before the people, to tb« dianui of the Deluge was 
localized, under Droidic auspices, on the banks of lakes 
and rivers. These sacred Trilogies — for they were divided 
into three parts — concluded by dragging the " Avanc" 

to the land by means of white bulls, representing the 
mythologic *' Ychain Banog," or colossal elks of Hu Ga- 
dam — creatures of fabiilous proportions, and towering 
antlers, endowed with human svnipathics. 13c vend that 
the Avanc symbolized some living cause of the Deluge, we 
are in the dark, as to its meaning. The ceremony being, 
in remote times, of general observance araong"st all the 
Japhetic nations, the Pelasgi of Greece and Italy bein^ 
especially noted for such rites, we can understand why 
the peasantry in the vicinity of almost every Llyii ia 
Wales should insist on their own as the scene of the 
actual exploit, pointing" out the evidences of the struggle, 
the vestiges in the solid rock of the feet of the " lofty- 
homed beasts of power," and the spot where the terrific 
monster whose folds encircled and crushed the earth, 
drawn out of his congenial element, pxpu:ed. The value, 
of tiiese tesiimoiiies coiisistB» not in the mode of attesta- 
tion, bnt in the fact of the faith to which they testifjr* 
The Drnidic *'Avano'* bears a striking analogy to toe 
Leriaihan of the Ghaldnan eosmogoiiy, as transmitted to 
us in the Apocryphal Esdras. 

"On the fifth day (2 "Elsd. vi. 49) thou didst ordain two living 
creatores. The one Uiou didst call Euocii, and the other Levia- 
ttan, and didst separate the ooe from the other, for the seventh 
part, where the waters wm gathered together, mi^ht not hold 
them both. Unto Enoch thou gav^t one party which was dried 
up the third day, that he should dwell in the same part wherein 
are a thousand hills. But unto Leviathan thou gavest the seventh 
part, namely the moist^ and hast kept him to be devoured of 
whom thou wilt, and when." 

The childish ignorance in this work of the elementary 
truths of physical history raises our astonishment that 
any church should have the audacity to maintain its 
inspiration. The statement appears to be a Talmudic 
gloss on certain obscure passages in the Jewish Scriptures.. 
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faMt mftde to teka Us MrtnBatiierein.''«--(A. eir. 96.) Thou 
brakMi the be&dfl of Lemlhan in pieces, and gavest him to be 

meat for the people in the wilderness/ — (P*. Ixxiv. 14.) " In that 
day the Lord with his sore and great and strong sword shall 
punish Leviathan the piercing serpent, eveu Leviathan that 
crooked serpent.*' — (/MM zzvii. 1.) 

Accordiijo- to modern Judaism, tlie Leviathan of Esdras 
]g to be the food — semper cocta, semper rediviva — of the 
Faithful during the reign of Messian Ben David. The 
Scandinavian student will be reminded of the Midgard 
serpent, to be slain by Thor, and of the boar, which forms 
the perpetual viand of the heroes of Valhalla. The Tal- 
mudic and Odiuian legends point to a future contingency. 
The Druidic celebrated a past, and affords no hints that 
the flesh of sucli a monster as the Avanc was edible by 
man or brute. 

I am not aware that the later nations of Europe pre- 
served any tradition of the Deluge. Tlie Cymry doubt- 
less brought it from the East — from Dyfrobani. The 
Triads say expressly that it covered all lands, and de- 
stroyed mankind in Britain. 

It is certain," writes Leibnitz, the continental founder 
of ethnology, preceding our Camd^ and Llwyd, that 
all Earope was thickly peopled, centarieB before the 
Trojan war, by ihe face which die Gie^ and Roman 
dwwards called the Keltai." 

Hieae E^elta claimed Dis as liheir first fether. or Adam ; 
the Germans, or such of them as were not Kelts, claimed 
Diw» Tiw, or Tdisco; the Britons Menw» and allter the 
Deluge Dwy» or Dewi, which seems the same as the 
Teutonic Hw, Diw. The western Asiatics and Greeks 
made Deu-cafion the uniTcrsal j^toty^. Den* the first 
syllable, being obviously identical with the German 
and British Dewi» Diw. Without deciding between the 
monogenist and polygenist theories in regard to the 
Semite and Ammonite races, it is eyident that, with 
regard to the Japhetic nations of Europe, the theory of 
modem ethnolo^sts, that all these nations are of one 
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and the same stock, is substantially the same as that of 
Moses. "These are the sons of Japlieth ; Gomer, Magog, 
Madai, Javan, J ubal, Meshech, and Tiras. The sods of 
Goiner; Afshkenaz, Riphath, Togarmah. The sons of 
Javan ; Elisha, Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim. By 
these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in tlieir lands; 
every one after his tongue, after their famihes, in their 
nations," — (Gen. x. 2-6,) may he eonsidered the text of 
which their investii^ations are the illustration. The great 
fact of Euro{)eau unity of blood is laid down in the 
clearest terms hy the Jewish legislator. No modern writer 
can pretend to any merit of diseovery on this point. 
"The ancestors (writes Bunsen, Christianity and Cimli- 
zationy vol. iv. 6, passim) of the Cymry, Kelt, Teuton, 
Hindoo, sat at one time under one roof, speaking the 
same tongue.'* If by Hindoo is meant the conquering 
Aryan caste of llindostan, the statement is not to be 
doubted ; but it is no more than what Moses had already 
affirmed, and Christendom has always believed, of the 
progeny of Japhet. 

Great praise is due to Bunsen, and other scholars, for 
the ample eTidences they have supplied of the truth of 
the Moaaic statement; but they can lay no iost daim 
to origiirality. Josephns fills np the outline in ueneBis :— 

"To Jnj iiet, the eldest soa of Noah, were born seven sons. 
These took pussession of the lands commencing at the Taurus 
and Amanos mountains, extending in Asia to the Tanais, and in 
Europe to the struts of Gadira (Gibraltar). Each of them 
bequeathed his name to the land he and his children settled io, 
none of these countries being previously inhabited. Those now 
called by the Greeks Oalatai, but formcrlv Gomarai, Gomer 
iburuled. Mao;o<T led out the Magogai, called by the Greeks 
ScytLiiuuii. Fioiii Jupiiet's son, Javan, proceed the loniaua aud 
Hellenes. From his son, Madai, the Medes. Fion Ins son. 
Tubal; the Ibcri. From Mosocb, the Moscheni; and fiomThiraz, 
the Thnicians.'M'^e«»9* lib. iL) 

This is a description of the peaceful patriarchal settle- 
ment of primitive Europe. The British Triads give a 
sinailar description of the first settlement of Britain. The 
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wave thmrjf hj wimh mw nee is sn f pm oA to ptidi oii» 
and diapOBtess anotiicar race, is a jribaDtom. Hordes may 
80 push on hordas, and both disappear, as in the late? 
ages of the Roman empire ; but races never. They often 
fiise ; tribes have been exterminated ; new national desig- 
nations have risen ; but history, as yet» knows no such 
thing as the extermination or disappearance of one of the 
great races of mankind. The Kelt, the Teuton, the Slave, 
the Tahtar, the Hindoo, the Arab, have always been what 
generically they are now. However crossed, every race, 
left to itself, always reverts to its original type. These in 
Europe are the Japhetic types, ** after their tongue, after 
their families, in their nations," — one unity of blood in 
variety of families and dialects. The vcr}^ simplicity 
of the Mosaic statement appears the principal reason 
why its truth has been impugned. Moses anticipates, in 
a few words, the grand results of all modern researches 
into the ethnology of Europe ; nor is it any legitimate 
cause of surprise that he does so. He united (jualifica- 
tions and advantao^es no other individual of antiquity 
possessed. Chaldean by race, Egyptian by birth-place 
and royal education, Midianite, as the son-in-law of the 
king and priest of Midian, in him the confluence of the 
three great streams of Asiatic and African knowledge — 
Chaldean, Egyptian, Sabsean — met and has flowed down- 
wards to our times, in one broad, well defined stream. 
Eastern descent, through Japhet, is common to all the 
nations of Europe. Links of the derivation here and there 
rn;iy he missing; but the begrinning of the whole chain 
is riveted to the rocks of the Caucasus. The boast of the 
Cymry of Britain, that they are the cliildren of Gomer, is 
true; but the same boast can be made in respect to one 
or other of the sons of Japhet, by the natives of Italy, 
Spain, (jaul, Russia and Germany. No substantial good 
is gained by any one race placing itself above the others 
of mankind, liie difference is, that the primitive Britons 
have preserved in dieir tongue and other monoments 
evidences of such descent, which their bretliren more 
exposed to fusions and conquests have lost. 
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" It is now iocontroyertibly established," (states Donaldson, 
New Cr(Uylu8f p. 99;) " that most of the inhabitants of Europe, 
and a great number of the most ancient and civilized tribes of 
Asia, speak, with greater or smaller modifications, the same 
kngnage ; adid the tmie may perhaps come when it wiU appear 
w pffo&ble pbilologicaliy, M it it certain bistoricallji that every 
lai^pMge ia th« wotkl hat ipfinig ftom OM 

The descent of all the ftmilies in the world from one 
femily would necessarily infer the descent of all luiguages 
from the language of tnat family ; but it is impossible to 
divine any legitimate process by which the Chinese, 
Semitic, and Allophylian or Turanian tongues can be 
reduced to radical nnity with the Japhetic. Either all 
languages are not descended from one, or, being so origi- 
nalfy, tbev have, at some very remote period, encountered 
some such family catastrophe as that indicated by the 
confusion at Babel, which has put it completely out of the 
power of their most intimate acquaintance to discern even 
the vestiges of their prototypal relationship. The Hindoo- 
European languages may be resolvable into a common 
matrix ; but what t]i;it matrix is, or wliether it be not 
itself androo yiiic, like the elder gods of mythology — two 
sexes or elements in one — awaits future discovery. The 
Sanscrit is duoglottic ; m is the old Egyptian. " Nations," 
exclaims Sharon Turner, in a fit of cntliusiasm, in which 
Bunsen and Mayer sympathize, have branched off from 
preceding nations; but what nation has ever called the 
Cymry its children? or what language ever claimed to 
be the mother of the Cymric? Are they not then the 
first people, and the first language?" The same claims 
have been advanced by almost every nation, tlic Dutch 
and the Basque not excepted ; but a far wider field must 
be covered by the twin, and as yet baby, sciences of 
etymology and ethnology, before a positive verdict can 
be returned by the most learned jury on the •* vexed ques- 
tion" — ^wfaidi tongue Is the mother of all,, and daughter 
of none 7 At the first patriarchal settlement of Europe 
by the Japhetidae, there was one common Japhetic Ian* 
guage, and seven diidects of ^at language. Allowing 
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for futtODfly and ampHfieatioii of Toeabnlarj, there is 
madi the same aiiit;y» with the same differences now* not 
arising from Rome, but from a common origin long 
prior to the foundation of Etruscan, or even Umbrian 

Rome. 

Bearing in mind this coniang^inity of the seven Ja* 
phetic families, we find them in pre-lustoric ages in pos- 
sessioii of the following countries: — Scythia, Magog— 

Sarmatia (Moscovia proper), Moeoefa — Ionia (Greece and 
Asia Minor), Javan — Iberia or Hispania, Tubal — Thracia 
(the original seat of the Getae, Goths, Scandinavians), 
l^raz — Medo-Peraa, Madai. There remain Gomer, and * 
his sons, Ashkenaz (Ascanius), Riphath, and Garm, or 
Togarmah, covering Mardiana, Bactriana, Sogdiana, 
Hjrrcania, Armenia, in Asia ; Italy, Gaul, Germany, Bri- 
tam, in Europe. Of all these countries the inhabitants 
are Gomeridse, Cimbri, Cymri, Umbri, Humbri, Gomarai, 
Cimmerioi. The Roman word Cimbri, properly pro- 
nounced, (Kimbri or Kymbri,) comes the nearest to the 
native " Cymry,** which is a contraction of the plural 
" Cyniroai," almost literatim the same as the Comarai, or 
Ooinarai, of the Jewish writers. Gael, Ganl, Oalatai, 
Keltai, Kelt, was a later denomination of part of the 
Gomeridae, long after they had been settled in Europe. 
"The usage of calling the Celts Galli** (writes Pausanias 
m Aiticu) "has only lately obtained by themselves and 
others; they were formerly called Keltai." The words 
German, and Germania, are unknown to history nntil 
fifty years before the era of Julius Ctesar. That exten- 
sive country first comes before us divided into two por- 
tions, Cinibria (North Germany and Denmark), and 
Teutonia. It was the league of these two Gomeric tribes, 
the continental Cymry and Teutones, that nearly over- 
threw the Rouiau republic. The statement of Tacitus, 
if he be the author of the tract, " De Moribus Germa- 
norum," that *' the Germans are an indigenous race, 
without any mixture of adventitious settlers from other 
nations,'* (c. ii., ) is lujt very piirtially correct. Tlie 
Cimbri and Teutoueb were the descendants of tiie first 
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Gonienc settlers in the couotfy; but Caesar infarms us 
that, in his time, the richest portions of Germany were 
in the possession of the Gaelic Volcse, and that the Kelto- 
Gomeric tribes of the Boii, from Gaul, had previously 
given their names to other wide districts, Boiaria (Ba- 
varia), and Boihemia (Bohemia). After the word Ger- 
man had come into vogue, it was long used by the 
classic authors as synonymous with Kelt. The physical 
characteristicBof the ancient Germans, Gauls, and Britons, 
the Silurians excepted, are described as in ail respects the 
same — tall, large-framed, with blue eyes, fair complexion^ 
and xanthous or golden -coloured hair. The Gomeridee 
of Gaul and German}' being cousins, explains the original 
family likeness, which continued to be maintained by alli- 
ances and federations, such as those of the Cimbri and 
Teiitoncs, In the first ages, all Italy, Germany, Gaul, 
and Britain, bore the common name of Gomeria, Cim- 
l)ria, Unibria, Cymru; centuries elapsed before one Go- 
meria, or Unibria, became known as Italy; another as 
Keltica ; another as Teuto-Cimbrica, and tnen Germany ; 
another as Albion, and then Britain ; but the original 
name has never disappeared. The appellation Kelt, then 
Gael, came in, however, at a verv early date. The 
first Greek geographers included Germany and Gaul 
under Keltica, but never extended that name to Britain, 
which they reprarded as a distinct islapd-continent of 
unascertained dimensions. The Gomeridae of Gaul as- 
sumed the name of Kelts, or Galatai ; at a period when 
those of Britain, Germany, and Italy, adhered to the 
patriarchal one, Cimbri, Umbri, Cyrary ; and, up to this 
time, the western GomeridiBe ot Britain acknowledge no 
other designation for themselves, either as a race or 
nation. 

Pre-historic systems of civilization flourished and ex- 
pired in Asia, Europe, and even in xVmerica, without 
bequeathing posterity any literary record of their pro- 
gress and decay. They carried with tliem silently into 
their graves their own especial developments of life and 
humanity. Many of the greatest material monuments 
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which the world inherits are the creations of these pre- 
historic eras; such are the pyramids of Egypt, the rock 
temples of India, the monolithic circles of Western Eu- 
rope, tiie immense tnmuli of Northern Earope, and the 
ruined cities of Central America — ^perhaps even the em- 
bankment of our own Thames from an estuary into its 
present artificial channel. We cannot, with one exception, 
assign anj written record — ^Chinese, Indian, or l^^ptian 
— an earner date than one tiiousand years be^re the 
Christian era. Bunsen's claims of ten thousand years for 
Egyptian civilization must be classed in the same cata- 
logue of lables as the more exacting chronologies of the 
sister empires of Hindostan and China. The Buddhist 
priesthooa fix the seventh century before Christ as the 
era of the production of the initial documents of thehr 
religion, all prior epochs treating, like the Egyptian, of 
dvTiasties of Divine IncamatioDs. The Chinese " Book of 
the Kings" is demonstrated, by its ailusions to Buddhist 
doctrines, to be a yet later composition. The originals of 
the translations of the three works, purporting to be 
Arabic versions of Babylonian treatises on agriculture, 
poison, and astrology, recently issued from the imperial 
press at St. Petersburg, by the orientalist, D. Chwolson, 
if assigned as early as to the reign of Nebuchadnezzary 
would corroborate the belief that the rise of Chaldean 
synchronized with that of Buddhist literature. Nor can 
we, as a written composition, give an earlier date to the 
Book of Job," a Chaldean work, added by Esdras to the 
Jewish canon, and of which, as being Chaldean, no copy 
exists in Samaritan characters. T^e only writings of 
which we can positively affirm that their originals existed 
above a thousand years before the Christian era, are those 
which embody the Laws of Moses. Of the Pelasgian 
letters and literature which preceded the Phcenician in 
Cbeeee, we have in Greece itself no pure remains. Socie- 
ties, it is true, had been established before knowledge 
assumed the form of written characters. Abraham, the 
Chaldean, in his migrations, b.c. 1 92 1 , leaves the germ 
of one kingdom in the valley of the Euphrates, and 
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arrivei it anothir !a the valley of the Ni)e. Bot in both 
tibe aria and framework of life were In their mdimentary 
state, and etrerywhefe patriardial simplidty of mle ob- 
tahusd. 

Now at what date in these remote ages did the first 
peopling of our island in the extreme West take place? 
HiggiBS» in his CkUio Druids, concludes his argaments 
QDOn this pointy bf stating it must have been at least 
fiflseen hundred years before Christ Latham, in his 
Ethnology of th^ BriiM liiands, favours an earlier era. 
"The primidre Britons occupied the island sufficiently 
early to allow the relative levels of the land and sea, in 
the valley of the Forth, to alter to the amount of twenty- 
five ieet" This would carry us back before the birth of 
Abraham. When few data survive to guide or arrest 
Oonjecture, we must be satisfied with a roQg|iBpproxima*> 
tion to truth. Britain was probably first peopled between 
two thousand and fifteen hundred years before Christ 
No allusion in any British fragments occurs to the rite of 
circumcision^ and as this extraordinary usage obtained as 
earl}' as 1896 b.c. among the Arabians, Idumeang, Ethio- 
pians, Etrvptiarjs, Phd'nicians, Syrians and Colchians, 
settled by Sesostris in ArnieLua» 1 am inclined to fij^ on 
B,C* 2000 as the likeh'er date. 

An examination of the c]ironolo<j,y of certain cardinal 
events in the rising Semitic and Hamitic empires of Asia 
and Africa, will show the extreme improbability of Eu- 
rope, with its tmrivalled facilities of access, being less 
populous, in at least certain portions of it, at this date of 
1500 B.Cb, than Asia Minor, or Palestine. This is our 
first advance. 

B.C. 2050, A.M. 1942.^ — Osiris is slain by a con£])iracy 
of his brother Typhon. This is the first fact upon wliich 
we can rely in the dynastic history of Egypt. Osiris 
had carried his arms northward and westward. Diodorus 
Siculus states that he penetrated to the sources of the 
later, where he set up a monument with an inscription, 
"I am Osiris, the king, who led my forces over tlie 
whole earth) even tO the uninhabitable regions of India, 
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and the Arctic climes, as (ar at the toaroes of thft river 
l8ter/'--<Iib. i.) Tadtna informs m» the ritei of Us 
continued in his time to be obsenred by the German 



the fonndation of the Assyrian empire by Nimrod. 
B.C. 1993.^Abr8faam and his (amily quit (Aaldm. 
B.C, IDOS.o—Ishmael, the patriarch of the Arabs, bom. 
B.c« 1896,-^baac, Uie patriarch Qf the Jews* born. . 
B.C. 1841.'-«4Utem, asDond son of Noah, dies. 
B4X 1746«<-^Flight of Jaoob into Bfesopotamia. 
B.a 1716. — Deadi of Isaac. 

B.0. 1706.— Gommenosment of die sqjonmiiig of the 

Israelites in Egypt. 

The Noah of the Mosaie Deluge^ the Nwydd and Pwy 
of British, the Deucalion of Greek, Syrian, and Assyrian 
history, died only two years before the birth of Abrshaqif 
Now, whatever difficulties occur in the Mosaic cbnmor 
logy between the Flood and the birth of Abraham, as 
Aaa and Egypt in this patriareh's lifetime abounded in 
nopoiation, it is physically impossible that Europe should 
nare remained desert, or that Osiris should not have 
found, on the Danube, tribes to be subdued. Europe was 
inhabited. We shall find, also, that the peopling of one 
part of it at least — Italy — was as ancient as that of 
Egypt ; and the evidence which proves this, proves also 
Gomer and his Gomeridas to have been its ori^^inal colo- 
nizers. We possess at the end of Scaliger's masterly 
disquisition, " De Ernendatione Temporura," published 
also by Fabricius, (c. xiv. p. 176,) the genuine fragments 
of Berosus, the Chaldean historiographer. Tlicy esta" 
Wish, in a remarkable maimer , t!ie veracity of tije Mosaic 
account with regard to the peopling of Europe by Gomer, 
and the other sons of Japhet, assigning such peopling to 
the days of Noah and Japhet, or Janus, himself, and 
coiiliniiinjj, the dark character in which, through more 
than one channel, Ciiam has descended to posterity. 
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''TUfil VMT of Jofe. BelMooier taught li» IteliiiM to build 
• city, with walk, in the manner of Scythuy whenoe he had oome. 
A chief city they call * Ty Ocholam/ 

"Sixteenth year of Jove. Beli-Cnnmspn came into Italy, to 
the Go!neri, and Comer, not aduutting him, began to rule over 
and corrupt certain colonies. 

** Foui til year oi Ninus. Camasen, Saturn of the Egvptiaus, 
tMiyi to eompt Hkm Itdiui CSonwri, tlio fonBgnera «iid mizad 
races aiding him. 

''liiiieteenth year of Ninus. Father Janus ezpaia Camaseo 
from Ttaly. Janus had sent two sons with Gomer. 

Kitym of Italy p:ave his daughter to Blasco Jove. He con- 
secrates his daughter Roma Vice-Queen of the Aborigines. 

** Kitym of Italy created his son Morges Coritus. 

** Morges, son of Kitym, of Italy, created BiaecoQ Goritna. 
Blaaooii ereafad hia son Jasina Coritoa."^ 

We haTe» in theae Tenmble Chaldee acfiptures, the 
gronnd ftpon which Boman mythology rearad, in alW 
ages, tta biiUiant ptntheon of soda and demi^oda. Kitym 
of Baroaoa is the Eittim of Mosea» the Chittim of later 
Jewish writen, the nephew of Gomer, the chronology of 
both leoords tallying, — ** The sons of Japheth^ Gomer, 
Javan, kc; the sons of Javan, Elisat Tanhish, Klttym, 
Bodanim.*' — Oem, x. 3, 40 Cham, or Camasen, was 
the ancestor of Oshris. The Gomerids weie consequently 
in full possession of Italy, before Egypt, under Osiris, 
emeiged from its my thdogie into its historic state ; that 
is, ItSy was inhaMted by Janus, Gomer, and the Gome* 
ridn, Mlbre the Delta and yalley of the Nile were settled 
at all by the human face* Even if with Bunsen we throw 
baek the antiquity of man in Egypt many thousand years, 
a similar or superior antiquity must be conceded to his 
existence in Italy ; but, as we hare absolutely in Italy no 
vestige of man before Janus and the Gomerids, and their 
dates cannot by any ingenuity be forced as ikr back as 
4000 years b.c, we are compelled to bring the dawn of 
human life in Egypt within tne same period. As Berosus 
confirms Moses, so the native historians of early Italy 

* These nmuine fragments of Berosus are, of course, ^uite distinct 
from the nbricatioat of Annins of YKerbo, tbongh it u certain 
Aanioe had weom to aathoritMs wfakh are lost to ui. 
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corruborate iiotli, Ijcin]^ unauiinous in the stateiiiciits that 
the Urabri, or Goiiieridae, were the Origines or oldest 
race of Italy, and that the Ab-Ongines were a vounger 
branch of the Umbri. These authors distinnfuislied also 
the Gomeridaj from the later Kelt, or Gaul, by the term, 
« Veteres Galli," ur ^' Old Gael." 

"A certain race called Aborigines first peopled Italy (writes 
Sallust, De Hell. Cat.) These, on the arnvai of JRaeaiS io their 
eauntry, fused ml3i the Phrygians, and were called Iqrone name 
— Utina." 

SoSefvi«B,~ 

** The Latios descend not only from the Trojans, but from the 
Originsa. The name of Ab-Origmea continoed in force tiU the 
arrival of i^neas in Anaonia, in which age their King^ LatittDly 
caUed them Utina."— (Cbm. JEn. 178.) 

So Justin, — 

"The firrt enltiTatore of Italy were the Ab Originea.'MIiib^ 
xliii.) 

And Pomponins Festus, — 

"The Aborigines held their conventions in the field which ib 
now the Gampus Martins of the Roman people. They were the 
moat ancient people of Italy."— (Lib. i.) 

Who tiien were the Origines, of whom these were the 
Ab, sons or progeny ? All aathorities agree that they 
were the Umbri. 

"The Primi Aborigines" (writes Myrsiloa Leabius, c. iii.) 
" were Proles Umbrorum, the progeny of tlie Umbri." " Around 
the Tiber dwelt the Umbri the oldest race of Italy." 

"The Palatini Abori^rines," (writes Cato, De Oriff. Ital,,) 
** the progeny of the Umbri, first occupied the site of Rome." 

And again, — 

" From the Tiber to the Sam dwelt the Primi Aborigines, the 

progeny of the Unsbri. Their principal city was Camasena, 
founded by Games, not iar iroui where afterwards rose Aiba." 

And Gains Sempronins, (l>e Dim, Ital.f) — 

« From the Siris to the Tyber was occupied by Saturn^ with 
the Prisd Aborigines. Their original is from the fjnibri and the 

Camaseni. Here is the Capitoline Flill, inhabited in the golden 
age by Saturn, where now stands Rome^ the head of the world." 
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And again, — 

"The portion of the AptiiHiines from the sources of the Tiber 
to the iSar, the Umbri inhabit, the oldest stock of the Old Gatil, 
(Veteret GhiUi% m Augustus writet." 

And again, — 

"Which of our mo^t ancient authors does not write that the 
Janiculum wa^ iuuuded by Janus, aud Etruria by the old 

And Pliny, — 

"The race of the Umbri is considered the oldest in Italy." 
"They suppose that the Umbri, or, as the Greeks call them, 
Ombrioi, are so named, because they survived the inundation of 
tiie world by floods of rain (imbrilnis)/'^(C. PHn. Kb. ii. Nai, 
Hht c 14.) 

One of the innumerable fancy etymologies of Greek 
and Latin authors. But Etruria was also originally 
Umbria. 

"Etruria" (writes M. Cato, /)e Origin, It,) "was lirst Um- 

bronus Ager, thence rose die Umbri." 

And Myrsilus Lesbius {Frag. JJe. ItaL), — 

" Xaothus writes that the Pelasgi inraded Tlroscia, which was 
formerly called Umbria." " Tyrrhenus, arriving in the southern 
district of the Tiber, held it, and all the middle portion, from its 
sources to the spot where the Prisci Umbri inhabited ; and he 
settled with them, and dwelt with them, and built the cities called 
the MsBoniaa and Tyrrhenian." 

And Pliny (Lib. iii. c. 5.), — 

" Etruria has experienced repeated changes of names ; the 
Pelasgi in old times expelled the Umbri, the Lydians the 
Pelasgi." 

The Sabines were Ofifipumyf writes the scholiast on 

Lycophron. 

It is incontestable then, that the first name of Italy 
was " Umbria, Urabronia, Ombria, or Goineria;" that its 
Origines or first inhabitants were Umbri or GomeridsB, 
settled under Janus and CoituT; that the children of these 
in central Italy were called Ab Origines ; that their subse- 
quent fusion with the Phrygians under Mnea& formed 
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the liEtin natioo, and with the Tyrrhenian under Tjrr- 
henus the Etrurian nation. 

Umbria extended also to the Alps. 

"The Lyburai (Lubim) and Siculi first colonized Gallia Togata. 
Theie were ezpelted fay the Umbri, and they by the Etni8ei» 
who took fron them 1^ regeUr sie^e (justo more belli) three 
hundred and more townsy most strong fortified." — (M. CatO| De 

Origin. Ital.) 

An Umbrian raoe oooupied alto the whoie oonntry on 
either side the maritime Alps, and were known as Ligurea, 
or Ligurians ; the same word as Loci is in Greece, Uger» 
or Loire* in F^noe, and Lloegr (England) in Britain. 

Berosus tells us that Oomer taught his Italians to build 
and fortify cities, a chief city being called " Ty Ocholam." 
Cato tells us that the cities of the Umbri, taken by the 
Etrusci, were oppida Talidiasima." A glance at the map 
of ancieot Italy shows us a class of towns beginning or 
ending with Ti, Ty, Te, Tai, Ty (house, houses),— Reate, 
Reeoeste, Sabate, Camerte, Teate; Tivemum, Teanum, 
Tiora, Teia, Ticinum; and Uchel (high) meets us all 
over Celtica and Britain, in various forms, from Uxelo- 
dunum to " Ocliil." Ty Ocholam" is literally lii^h 
city." It is to be noted that, whilst Gomer was thus 
construct] ng the " validissima oppida" — the Cyclopean 
cities, with their enormous stones, in Itiily — Moses repre- 
sents his Semitic and Ammonitic brethren engaged in a 
work still more ambitious, but of the same character, in 
the plain of Shinar. Come let us build us a city and 
tower whose top may reach unto heaven" — a "Ty Uchil" 
in the loftiest sense. Architi cttirc of a soblime and mas- 
sive character, which no after a^^e has rivalh d in the 
magnitude of its monoliths, was the characteristic of not 
only the Gomeridse of Europe, but the Semidse of Asia, 
and the Ammonidaj of Africa — the trinity of the human 
race; and whatever its cause, whether the "audax 
genus," or the physical fact that the Deluge had covered 
the earth with enormous l)oulders or monoliths ready to 
their hands, such as nowhere can now be found, the 
evidence survives in the memorials themselves of the 
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primitive a^es, from the Garnac of Egypt to the Carnac 
of Armorica. Gato tella us that Oamasen was founded 
by Games, evidently the tarbulent Gham of Moees and 
Berosus. The names, Janaa, Jasius, Merges, Roma, bear 
the oldest Oomeric stamp. '* When Merges reigned in 
Italy," writes Antiochus of Syraense, a native Greek 
historian of Italy, who floorished b.c. 400, " there came 
to him an exile from Rome, named Siculus.*' — (Quoted 
by Dionys. Hal. 1. 731.) This authority is independent 
or Moses, Berosus, Cato, and the Italian peninsular 
writers. The Latin and Aboriginal term for the walls 
of a fortified city was Maenia, the plural of the Gomerio 
maen, " a stone* And viewing the prodigious masses of 
stone which constitute the Gyclopean fortificatiotts, no 
term could be more appropriate or expressive. 

No demonstration, nowever decisive, which confirms 
the authority of Moses, or of the Scriptures, will find 
favour in the eyes of the school who enter upon the study 
of every historical question in a spirit of mdismmioate 
scepticism.' 

We cannot help this scepticism, and we are above con- 
ciliating it. When the earliest records of the East and 
West, supported by the irrefragable evidence of language, 
establish the truthfulness of the Mosaic ethnology in re- 

* The demands which, for instance, Btmaen's EgypHan Ckfunohgif 
imposes dn our orednlity, certainly exceed Ihoie of any historic part 
of the Scriptures on our faith. There are five systems of Eoryptian 
chronology, all affirmed to be drawn from the priestly records, yet 
differing by thousands of years, and by numerous dynasties, from each 
other. The hot that neither at the court of the Ptolemieiy nor at 
Rome^ conld aoientifio or hiiforio information with regard to his own 
oountrj be obtained from any Egyptian priest, goes far to prove that 
these priestlv records themselves never existed. If they ever did, it is 
most cerlaiu we have them in their oldest genuine state in the record 
of Moses ; and out of that record we have no solid evidence that such 
liad an existence. Mos«» asks, dating back from the present era--crt 
the most, including the ante-diluvian and post-diluvian periods— seven 
thousand years for man's existence on this globe. Bunsen insists on 
twenty thousand years. As a matter of credence, the difference 
between the two draughts on our faith ought, according to the prin- 
ciples of the sceptic school, to decide the qaeetion, without further 
iwereaoe, in (avour of Momb. 
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«pect to Europe, we are not to be deterred from laying the 
honest conclusion before the public, nor from following 

up the primary facts to their legitimate consequences. 
We are bound, by historical verity, to maintain with 
Moses, that neither in Asia* Africa, ser Europe, does the 
origin of the present human noe— leaving the antedila* 
vians out of the question — go back more than, if so 
much as, four thousand years before the Christian erai 
We can trace no human vestiges in Italy beyond Janus 
and Oomer; none in Britain beyond tho=e of the Cymry, 
or children gf Gomer. Beyond these names all is blank, 
as the untrodden and unexplored wilds of the oentcal 
forests of the Amazon. 

The Janus of Berosus and the Latin archaeologists is 
the Japhet of Mose?, and Japitos of Greece. Rome was 
first founded by Japhet, or Janus. 

"Which of our most ancient authors does not write" (asks G* 
Sempronius) "that the Janiculum was founded by Janus?" 

And with Japhet his eldest son^-n? with whom so natu- 
rally ?^ — Saturn or Noah, driven from the East by the 
proceedings of his yonn<j;est son, Cham,^ (the Jupiter of 
subsequent mythology,) settled on the Capitoline Hill. 

"Where now Rome stands," (writps Varro, De Lingua Latina,) 
"once stood the ancient town Saturnia. Vestif^rs of it even 
now remain — the iane oi baturn, the gate of Saturn, the temple 
of Saturp," 

And Virgil, than whom there is no greater authority on 
points of primitive Italian ethnography, having, as Servius 
, tells us, minutely examiued all Italy, (Ad ^n. lib. 1. v. 
42, curiosissimum tutius Italiae,) describes the ruins of 
the towers of both Saturn and Janus. 

" HtBC duo pmlcrea disjcctis oppida muris 
Reli(][uias veieruiuciue viJes monumenta virortim 
Hanc JantiB Pater, hane Sainrans eondidit aroem. 
Janiculum hine, ilu fuerat Saturnia nomen." 

lib. ▼ill. V. S66. 

' "Primui ab i^illhereis venil Saturnus Olympo 
Arma Jovis fugiens et regnis cxui adepiptis. 

jBn,^ fib. ?ui. m 

CAMB. JOUB., 1681. B 
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Whether the " iEtherius Olympus," from which the 
consensus of the mytholo^ic traditions of Greece and 
Rome represented Saturn to have been driven by his son, 
was the Armenian rann^e, or the Himalaya, (" Imuus 
Himai," snow}' nioinitains,) is immaterial; it was east- 
ward uf Italy, and fVoin the north-eastward of Italy, from 
Scythia, where also was Deucalion, came, according to 
Berosus, Gomer. From tlic East, westward, tho sons of 
Japhet (writes Moses) colonized Europe ; and from the 
same East, according to the uniform tradition of the 
Gomeridae of Britain, came their forefathers into Europe, 
and into this island. I assign to Rome, as the city of 
Saturn and Japhet, a greater antiquity than to any other 
city on the face of the globe. I hold that all the state- 
ments and predictions recorded in Virgil, and other poets, 
as to her past sacred and future imperial character, were 
in the people before they were in the poets. If not the 
capital, it was one of the sacred cities of the Qomeric or 
Umbrian empire of Italy, for well nigh a thousand years, 
from its first establishment under Janus, to its overthrow 
by the Etrurian dominion. To this Umbrian era and 
race of kings are to be assigned its aqueducts, its subterra- 
nean sewers, its remains of Cyclopean walls and buildings. 
Cato gives us in clear language the successive stages of 
its growth. 

** Roiue was at first a pasture for cullie. Oa the banks of the 
Tibar rose seren rocky hills, at the base of which the Tibef, 
finding its way into the marshes formed a swamp. Saturn first 
settled on the Capitoline-Italus, on the Aventine. Roma, the 

daughter of Italus, on the Palatium. Ctelius, with his Tuscans, 
on the Caelian and Viniinnl. Rotnuhis afterwards, in addition to 
the Palatium, on which iie buiit his Kome, in the form of a quad- 
rangle, occupied also the Esquiline, so-called from the guards 
which Lucamo appointed him, in imitation of the Tuscan usage 
of the twelve lictors, (three hundred armed men,) both as an 
honour and body-guard, the good fuith of Xatius, his coUeagae, 
being Buspected."-— Origin* Ital,) 

The geographical and topographical characteristics of 
the site fully support this statement, that several forts, on 
distinct hills, of difierent eras of foundation, were ulti- 
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malely united Into one to^. Neither the Cloaca 
Maxima/' which was the main duct to the substructures 
by which the pestilential swamps of the Tiber were 

drained, not any other of the surviving heavy masonries 
of Rome were £trurian. They were all Umbrian, the 
work of the same race which covered Italy with its 
** validissima oppida," the enormous proportions of whose 
"maania," or stones, still aifect us with astonishment. 
The city of Japhet, there can be little doubt, was one of 
the three hundred which were stormed by the leagpier and 
engines of the Etrurians, and remained dismantled, its 
rums affording shelter and building materials to Evander 
and liis Arcadian colony, till Romulus, observing the 
natural strength of its position, selected it for his asylum, 
and repaired or partially reconstructed its fortifications. 
How long Rome remained a Goraeric city, with a mixed 
population of Arcadian, Plirvcrian and native Umbrian, 
under P.trurian rule and intiueuces — ^whetlier throughout 
the reigns of the seven kings, or even to its capture by 
Bronnus — is a question of curiosity ratlier than historical 
value. Undermost of all the Koines on the seven hills 
lies the Japhetic Rome and its Cyclopean architecture. 
Upon this lie a succession of strata, each entombing a 
Rome of a different period and civilization. Its very 
name is Japhetic — Rhym, "strength, power, force;" and 
so was the primitive liaine of its river, (Tiber,) Rymo. 
The Turks still c ill Constantinople (New Rome) Roum ; 
and in Armenian Goracria "Erze-Roum" preserves its 
identity. For a thousand years after Gomer's era, Italy 
and its populations remained Gomeric or Umbrian. Its 
language of course was Gomeric; and wlieo on the 
debris of many ruins historic Rome grew up, she drew 
her roots from the original Gomeric stock. The Sabines, 
as we have seen, were Umbri, and "the Roman nation 
was more than half Sabellian ; some of her kings were 
Sabine ; the names of her dtisens were Sabine ; her reli- 
gion was Salnne ; most of her institutions in peace and 
war were Sabine.*' — (Liddell's Home, p. 17.) 
' The topography of Italy and Europe, east and west. 
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would, it follows, be also Gomeric. Id tbe second pert 
ef this disquisition I shall proceed to prove that it was so* 
I have eoluited the earliest names of the physical features 
ef ce<^ country with each other^ and with their sigaifica- 
tien in the Umbric or Cymric tongue. One race and 
«iie laogoage named tliein all, throoghoat tbe length and 
bieadth of Europe, frem the Peloponnesne to Caithness 
Scotland.- Jerome, in his tune, observed that the 
Gallic language was the same as that used by the primi- 
tive nations of Italy, — incondita," — in the times of 
Jands and Batumi— (O. ix. 1.) One of tiiese primitive 
tribes was the Oscan. 

^'Ennius tlie poet," (statss Aeliti Odlhis, c. zvii.) called 
himself Trigor, because he was master of the three kngoages, 
Latin, Grade, Oscan, in which last Isngosge Trigor mesas tri- 

Moguls." 

So in British Cymric it is Trigair; gair (a word, 
speech) being the root of " garrio, garrulus." So the 
Samnites wrote, not ** imperator" and " magister," but, 
like the British Gomeridse, amhesawdwr " and meistr/' 
So terra, as Varro informs 118| was properly " tera/' like 
the British tir," and terminas, tir-maen, the stone that 
marked the land." We should be at a loss to know why, 
as Servius states, (^n, lib. i. v. 288,) Troia should be 
written with two i/s,'* if the British did not show it was 
properly the plural form, " Troiau," or " Troiai/' like the 
archaic musai, mensai, nor why a class of family names 
are identical in the Italian and British, and even in the 
Assyrian records and legends; the oldest names, for 
instance, in the Assyrian, being the same in the British 
annals and family nomenclature; Rcl, Beli, in the East, 
— Beli and Belin, in the West; Ninus, in Babylon, — 
Nen and Nennins, in Britain ; Lydius, Ludim, in the 
East, — Lyd and Lud in Britain ; Nepth and Menes in 
Egypt, — Nev and Menw in Britain. All these affinities 
are Rolved by the simple fact of the Japhetic unity of the 
whole European family, and of very early Japhetic 
supremacy in the East. 

Another conclusion is to be admitted, viz.. 
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primiiive language of Ear^)pe, by whatever name detig- 
nated, Japhetic^ Aryan, GKHneriet or Eeltto, la more 
ancient than that of Egypt or India, the Pharaonic or die 
Sanscrit. To this conclusion, indeed, the most distin- 
guished etymologists have, by independent inductioBe^ 
already am ved. Bunsen (CArM^tantfy and CSmlisaikm^ 
vol. iv. pp. 1469 168, 162) thus sums up his investiga- 
tions of the relative antiquity of languages : — 

** 1. The Kdtie is of much higher antiquity than the primitive 
Teutonic, or old Gothic, of Europe. 

" 2. It is older than the Sanscrit of Asia. 

** 3. It form? the archaic or non-SamiBcritic element in th« old 
Hieroglyphic Egyptian. 

The Teutonic has, throughout its phonic system, beep 
entirely revolutionized by the action upon it of the deltic laws df 
euphony. 

^'6. The same aetiont in a minor degree has affected the Latin 

language." 

We have before observed, that the old Egyptian and 
Sanserit were duoglotts, i. e., languages composed- of two 
distinct elements. The old Gothic^, or Mseso-Gothic, as 
a disintegrated language, is certainly much more recent 
tiian the Keltic or Cimbric, that is, than the same radical 
language in its integral construction ; but a large portion 
of the lexicon of the Maeso-Gothic is co-seval with, and 
identical with, the Keltic. In the greater antiquity of 
the Keltic over the Sanscrit and Egyptian, Meyer, and 
on reviewing hid own opinions, at first unfiivourable to 
such deduction, Bopp ooncun with Bunsen. 

** Many of the grammatieal usages of the Kd^, being the 
primitive, are decidedly more ancient than the Sanscrit, posses-^ 
sing also independent peculiarities of their own. If further 
demonstrations of this statement were required, it is supplied by 
the identity with the Keltic of the grammar of ancient B)gyp^ a 
language recently unveiled."— { (re/. An(j. p. 534.) 

Thus, then, by tlic scicnliljc processes of modern 
scholarship, we arrive at precisely the same conclusion as 
by the historical statements of Moses, Berosus, Archilo- 
clius, Cato, and the old Italian aix h;eologi^ts. Wc can- 
uot get a step beyond the Japhetidse and (lieir iauguagt; ; 
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and we must leave it to Bansen to reconcile the esta- 
blished iact of the comparatively very late appearance of 
this protal European mmil^ and their tongue, with his 
theory that mankind had existed many thousands of years 
before in Egypt, using a language one half of which, and 
the older half, was borrowed from this very Japhetic. 

But another inference presents itself* lirom which, fol'- 
lowing truth boldly as we ought, wherever she leads^ we 
must not permit ourselves to shrink. Moses expressly 
declares that the children of Japhet peopled Europe^ 
according to their families and their tongues. Whether 
Japhet was or was not at Babel, whether Babel be an 
allegorical or historical incident, he asserts this of the 
Japhetidao after they had settled down in Europe. If the 
Japhetic language las nowhere in its original integrity 
been preserved, we hold it impossible that it should have 
been wholly lost. It survives more or less in every 
language of Europe. If tlie Gorrieridffi all over Europn 
called a stone " niacn," walls " mmiia," a rocky momi- 
tain "alp," a head "pen," or ben," air awyr," niid 
so forth with hundred^^ of names, it is obvious that their 
ikther, Gomer, hip father, Japhet, and his fatlier, Saturn 
or Noah, so called them. We get partially, at any rate, 
at the language of Noah, and, if we follow it up, of the 
first man, the Menw or Adara of at least the Aryan type. 
It would indeed be extraordinary if, within the space of 
three thousand years, the language of the forefathers of 
such a race as the Aryan had irretrievably disappeared. 
It has not. The Japhetic patriarchs, kings and queens of 
the pre-histojic, became the gods and goddesses of the 
historic ages. For this deification they were indebted 
to the Goiiieric or Homeric bards. Plato and Aristotle 
inform us, tiiat Greek mythology was an Homeric crea- 
tion. The last of these Ilomers, the most illustrious of 
the eight, tells us repeatedly that " niortal aieii had many, 
the immortal gods but one tongue;" and he instances 
things which men call by one name, the gods by another 
— the latter being mostly pure Keltic, or Gomeric — the 
bard's ancestral language. We invite especial attention 
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to this apparently audacious, but truthful positiuu, that 
Homer is but a generic name for one of the race of the 
Gomeridse. A "Jrlouier" was a bard of tlie Gomeridae, 
Gomeric by birth, singing the fortunes of his race. " Our 
age" (I quote Archilochus, from the Latin version of his 
ancient work) "distinguishes the eighth Homer. He 
flourished in the twenty-third Olympiad, five hundred 
years after the fall of Troy, a Maeonian by birth, and 
being pronounced victor by the decree of all Greece at 
the Olympic contest, was regarded as the first of our 
poets. He was entrusted, in his own sole person, with 
the task of reforming the Greek tongue, in its names and 
alphabetic charaeters. This latter^ it is said, Gadmusy 
the Samothracian, brought into Greece, as they are among 
the barbarians, full of rudeness, and of little resemblanoe 
to the Phcenician, retaining the old Celtic and Maeo- 
nian form.*' We affirm this view of Archilochus to be 
the historical truth. The Eton school-boy, if he knew 
Cymric, would begin to put his ideas together if he heard 
a*Welsh peasant call his language familiarly "yr iaith 
Omhaeg^^ the Homeric language. The jpeasant has 
never heard of Homer, but' he still speaks the language 
of Homer, as one of the GomeridsB, which was, as Archi- 
lochus informs us, , written before Homer's time, in **the 
old letter and M»onian characters." The very word Me- 
onian" would be fomiliar to the peasant, for in Cymric 
maon is " the people," ** popular," ** vernacular." The 
Meeonians, Msaonidse, were simply the plebs, the vulgar; 
and Homer was one of **the people, one of the old 
vernacular race, as from the verv name it follows 
popular poets have always been. He rose like Virgil, 
like Shakespeare, between two eras — ^the welding together 
of two mighty languages, both one at root; and as 
Luther formed modern German, Cyril Russian, and 
Ulphilas the Gothic, Homer formed Hellenic Greek. We 
mean the last Homer. The mere facts that there were 
eight well-known Homers in succession, and that, for the 
birth of the last, seven cities in subsequent ages contended, 
are proofs that the name is not individual, but generic^ 
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running back into the old race of the seven before the 
eighth. Eight Miltons or Shakespeares there cannot be, 
bat " Omeridfls/' or Homers, bards qf the Gomeric race, 
there may be* and have been, in Britain only, {roin Tali- 
esin to the present day, in multifold saooession. If our 
view be sound, then Homer must have been acquainted 
with the Gomeric language of the Japhetidae ; in other 
wordsy he knew his mother tongue. Singular it is that all 
the great poets of humanity — those that in their grand 
simplicity stir the chords of the heart-— have been, like the 
prophets of Scripture, of a noble race in its fall. The 
" Iliad'* is inexpressibly sad ; it is the epic sang by one of 
the old Trojan race, a descendant, like them, of the Atha- 
natoi of the fall — the just fall — of the great city of the 
last children of the Athanatoi in Asia. Still more singular 
is it that the same coiiscionsnoss of the righteousness of 
Divine retribution on their race should haunt the Britisli 
Triads, for in these the great calamities of their country, 
and the loss of the imperiality of Britain, ai c constantly 
assigned by the writers to the displeasure of God against 
" the arrogance and aggressiveness of the Cymry." The 
same accusing spirit pervades Homer, the Jewish pro- 
phets, and the Cymric Triads, endincr in the proud resig- 
nation, — " Atoc rT.i\zi€To /3ovXj7," God's will was done; " we 
deserved the judgment, and it came." But liow is it 
proved that the Ian o u age of the Athanatoi, the deathless 
ones, the gods of Homer, was Gomeric, was Cymric, was 
his own. The evidences adduced in this essay, that no 
other than the Gomeric was the primitive language of 
Europe, putting aside such testimonies as tliose of Archi- 
loclius demonstrate it: but fortunately the Gomeric bard 
was not averse to exhibiting: his knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the Athanatoi, as distinguished from that of the 
mixed race of his generation. " Mortals," he says, " have 
many languages, the immortals one.'* It is to be re- 
gretted he did not leave us a thousand examples of the 
** immortal language,'* — ^no vain term after all. The few 
he has, in the iHad and Odyssey , transmitted to us, are 
pure Gomeric or Cymric. Tnus Homer, from the regions 
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of earJiest historic Greece, adds his testimony — ^the testi- 
mony of his own mother tongue — ^to the truth of the 
Mosaic statement, that the GomeridsB were ^ aocrants^ 
the first of men in Europe." 
Our first instance is, iHadf a. 403 : — 

on which verse the Scholiast writes, — "of these two 
different terms, the poet assigns the older to the language 
of the gods, the latter to that of men," Gamerarius, to 
the same purpose,— the term attributed to the gods 
means the more ancient of the two." 

Now Briares» or Briaieus, is pure Gomeric, — bri, bry, 
*• high, lofty," aer, •* war." 

/?uu;,b.814:-' 

Myris, a Cymric root, — "pure, hoiy;" myriad, "purity;" 
myriered, ** pearls. " 
Ody6sey, k. 305 : — 

MwXv^e fiKv KaXtovai QeofXaXtwoy Bt ropvaativ 
AvBpaai yt QvqrtMn* Ocot tt rt travm ^wutn-at" 

eitiier the Cymric mwl, " sul^tauce, concretiou, balm,'' 
or moli, *' adoration." 
Iliady XIV. e. 290:— 

**'^OpPiSi Xiyvp^ evaXiyKiot, ^vr ev optatri 
XttAjciBa KiKXijffKovn Scot, avipte icvfurhty" 

*♦ XoXxic," states Pliny, is nocturnus aodpitir^ " the night 
hawk ; " both the night hawk and the mountain hawk are 
called by the Cymry of Wales just what Homer's immor- 
tals called them, " gwalch/' They have never heard of 
the name " Cymindis;" but the shrill cry, "the Xvyvpi" 
of Homer, may be heard from the "gwalch" on every 
Cambrian mountain. " Homer" (writes Dio. Chrysos- 
torn, Orat. ii.) "thought it right to use all dialects; 
he JBolizes, he Dorizes* he Ionizes, nay, he usesy as a god, 
the gods' own terms." 

It is not then to the Indian, Sanscrit, or Egyptian 

CAMB. JOUB., 1862. 8 
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M ausC look for the toDffiieof theMi " immortaW but to 
the primitive kdfiMige c^Europa, If we can pat together 
the dommoti rools of the Qomeric at fbend in the old 
t^itin of Italy, the Keltic of Celtica, the Cymric of 
Britain, the decoiaposed M»eo-Oothic» the iBolie of 
Greece, we may rest assured we have it in eoine measure 
ratoved. The lingual interval between the mythic and 
luatoric eras would be bridged. Janus and the fint 
Aryan fathers — the seven Japhetic patriarchs of Europe — 
might understand and be understood by their children of 
the nineteenth century. 

Having thus fixed the GomeridsB, and the date of their 
first settlement in Italy, a broad oontemporaneous view of 
the rest of the world will show them, similarly as in 
Enrope, constituting the Origines in central Amul and 
between the Caspian and Black Seas, as the Gomarai ; in 
Armenia, as the uumroi ; in Lower Scythia and Cimmeria 
(Crimea), as the Cimmerioi ; in Central and Northern 
Eui^pe, as the Cimbri ; in Britain, as the Cimbri, Umbri, 
Cymry — a vast confederacy of families. In all these 
countries they preserved their patriarchal appellation. In 
Gaul, at a later period, they termed themselves Keltai, 
Gael; in Spain, Ivroi, Ivor, Iber, "warriors;" and Kelt- 
Iberi, ** wood- warriors," " fprest-warmen.** 

The " wave" theory, by which Bunsen and others 
suppose that Europe was originally colonized by masses 
from some popoloiM Asiatic centre, one body forcing its 
way along the north coast of Allrksa, another along the 
BrnHc coast, a third through the passes of the Lower Alps, 
cannot be applied to tlw first otf Oomeric settlement 
of Europe, which was a quiet, easy, and very leisurely 
ocottpation of the most fertile or beautiful districts of the 
void, unoccupied West. Ail tradition truly represented 
thisi the Saturnian age, as a golden one. The whole 
world was before the Japhetidae, "where to choose, 
and providence their guide." Centuries elapsed before 
the habitable regions of Europe could be said to be even 
"prospected," much "squatted" upon, and appro- 
priated, by the gradually increasing population of these 
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primitive, and, tor lack of any motive of ambition, iinaiii* 
bitious tribes. Their traditions, meanwiuiey always re* 
ferred themselves to the East. 

''The researches of the learned" (writes pavidflOD^ ^ritkh and 

Roman Remains^ p. 6) " are daily adding to an accumulation of 
evidence which tends to prove that the Aborigines of Britain 
spruiig irom an Eastern on'oin ; that Druidism, hke Bnilimiuism, 
is but a modi^catiaii -of the game worship; and that we muirt. 
lodL to a period long aDtsrior t# ih» dvyenioD of tibo QMm tribei^ 
for the pnmflBval history of the British laceb" 

There is rDucli truth in this sentence. The British 
Triads, for instance, refer to Britain events manifestly 
occurring to the Gomeridae of the East, or of Italy. I 
am inclined to allow a thousand years for the Gomeric or 
Heroic age, all over Europe ; because I find such age 
first broken up in Italy by the Tyrrhene or Etrurian 
convulsion, somewhere about a thousand years alter the 
era of Gomer, and a thousand years beft)re the Christian 
era. About the same era the Gomeridae of Gaul took 
&e name 4A Keltai ; beoeeforUi tJie of Homer's 
IminartaJt'' |^Sir«8 my to the nniveraal dmption of the 
patriaKhal syetem ; the priaottive pnestlioed and rdtgion 
alone midntaiQin^ ibdr identity m Asia, Eorope, and 
Aiiiea. Bniiditm/' (cottclnaes the learned Vernon 
Harcoinrt, in Mi iVtmifmiSe^MW, |p. d67,) in iti pare 
and primitive ibrm, was that fi^igion of Noah wnieh 
prevailed irom China to Britain." Uadonbtedly. Be<- 
IwecB the fiuniiT ehroniele of the Gfaakkean fierorae, 
telling us hmr imk^eit^ or Janos, settled on the aeven 
bilk «bo«e the Tiber<^he(w his fether 6atnni eame 
to ipend his old age with him— how Qomer, two of his 
aonty and one of his nej^iewB, laphet's grandsevs, joined 
them— 4iow the evil genins of the family, Cam, or Ham, 
(the perverse one,) exposed his fiither, writes Moses-* 
raised eeditioa, writes Berosus—how he was summarily 
efeeied by hia eldest brother, Father Japhet," to Sicily, 
Old how the restlessness of the incestuous reprobate then 
carries him into Egypt — between all this and the breaking 
itp of ih» Japhetic clan system — Homer's Olympian 
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filinily — by Uie immediate agency of that indeciphemble 
ffaocy tha £tniican8» in Italjr — the Cadmsi, HeUeoes, and 
othera in O r ce c e that penod of abont a thoiuand yean 
must be idlowed, within which happened aU thoee most 
deUghtfnl 6oenee» tale8» adTentoiee — worth all the doU 
hiitoiieB in tiia world---of the demi-gods and'lieroea of 
Gomeiia, Hdlas, and Italy — from ttie baniihment of 
Apollo, and the loyes of the gods, to the laboun of the 
god of sofRoring, Heicwlf, or Hercules, and his ascension 
to heaven. The general assent of the writeni w1k> have 
devoted attention to the primitive ethnology of Europe 
to the fundamental porition, that its fiiat inhabitants woe 
GomeridsB, appears then to have been arrived at on the 
soundest grounds. Over the whole North of Entopa 
they retained the patriarchal appellation in the era of 
Eseiuel, b.c. 550 Gomer and all his bands, and the 
house of Togarmah and all his bands in the north qoar- 
ters."— -Ez. xxxviii. 6.) Following the stream of history 
down, we find their Gomerie original to have been always 
regarded as an indisputable stand-point. " The name by 
which the Celts" (writes Plutarch in hi^IAfecf Marius) 
" were in old times known to the Greeks, was Cimmerioi." 
The Celts," writes Solinus^ ** are acknowledged to be a 



Cimbri." "Ashkenas, which is Germany," state the 
Jewish Tahnudists, passim — " Gomer, that is Gaul," 
writes Jerome and Eustathius. — (Comment, ad* JEzek* 
xxxviii.) "The Celts or Galatea," explains Isidore, 
{Origin, lib. ix. c. ii.) " are the descendants of Gomer." 
The ^t that the Kelts were the younger Cbmerida?, 
that the Cimbri were the old S^ts, that these respectively 
were the older and younger lineages of the same race, wliieh 
we have seen fully recognised by the Greek authors, and 
by the Latin, in their distinctive terms, " Galli-Veteres, 
(jhdli," has been now fully accepted by modem histo- 
rians. *' It is certain " (writes Niebohry Mistory of Home, 
vol. i. p. 143) " that the Umbrians were a great nation 
before the time of the Etruscans, and that they have 
a right to the name of a most ancient and generic people 



very ancient race, yet the 




but the children of the 
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of Italy, ill oppositioo to the Etninans, Romans and 
Lncanians." '*0f the Celts" (rather the Japhetide) 
'* there are and were two great divi8ions--the uael and 
the Gymry — differing in hahits and language. The 
ancient inhabitants of France were Gael; of Britain 
and Belgica^ Cymrv. The Druidic religion, though soni^ 
time adopted by the Qael, was properly and originally 
Cymric.'* — (liculeirs Itome^ vol. i. p. 164.) Sharod 
Turner, whose researches led him in a Teutonic direc- 
tion, followed the ancients, and preceded Bunsen in his 
condasion. 

** From Asia the hnman race flowed into Europe ; the earliest 
tribes, who resehcd the north-west and western coaste of GkMil, 
being the Cimmerians and C^ts."— (idi^ib-Saawa jEfwtofy, p. 2.) 

Nor. is it less certain that these Qomeridce, wherever 
found, were» as Moses and Berosns assure us, the children 
of Gomer ; on which point then are some observations by 
Whitaker so apposite that I shall quote them. 

''The name of the Cimbri, or Cymry^ was obvioosly the first 
and original characteristic of the great natioDal family which was 
afterwards denominated Galli, or Celtae. Distinguished by the 

epithets of Galli and Celta? from their mode and manner of hving, 
they must naturnlly have been distincriiished by some priniagvul 
and family appellation, variously written Cimbri, Cumri, Gumri, 
Gomeridae, for it bears all the marks of an original and heredi- 
tary signature, and points fully, as it is expressly referred by 
bidkHy, to the patriarch Gomer. The name did not commence 
about three centuries before Christ, but had been a name for ages 
before that period." — {History of the Mritons, p. 67.) 

It is obvious that names descriptive of national man- 
ners> or peculiarities, must be the secondary and artificial, 
not the primitive and natural, indicia of a race. The 
clan names of three-fourths of the clans in ancient Italy, 
Qanl, Spain, and Britain, by which they appear in the 
Roman Itineraries, are secondary or artmdal) indicative 
of some peculiarity in locality, arms, or usages. The 
name of tne whole race being primitive, the names of its 
various tribes were secondary. The custom of the East, 
that a tribe should be called after the name of its patriarch, 
as the Assyrians from Ashur, the Medes from Madai, the 
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Hebraws from Heber, has never varied, and is rdigiovsly 
observed to this ilay by the Arabs. Universa] primitive 
usage confirms the statement of Moses, Berosas, and 
other historians^ that the widely-extended families of the 
Goneridae wero so called» m being the posterity of the 
patriarch Gomer. 

Taking for our &rst axiom, then» that the substratum 
of Europe in race and language alurays was and is Ja* , 
pbetic ; and for the second, that theBnbstnitum of priori- ^ 
tive Italy, Celtiea, and Britain, was of the seven Japbetae 
families that of Gk)mer, in two developments, the patri- 
archal Gomieric and later Celtic, the <iii£cttltie8 wibich 
struck Newman in the following psoosgs will in gmt 
measufe «dj4ist themselves : — ! 

^'To disewB the early ethnology of Rome might occupy a 

treatise, and I shall content myself with producing certain select 
vocabularies. They suffice to establish, that at least one of the 
stocks of population out of which the mixed Romaii ])efiple was 
made, spoke a tongue so much akin to the Welsh and Gaelic, 
that we are jartifieif in extending the term Keltic to embrace this 
Italian tribe. The only pomt left at all nncerCain is, whether the 
oldest liMttn Itsdf, or only some of its affluents, was this Keltic 
influence. In many instances these words are isolated in Latin, 
while in Keltic tliey form units of a family. If more knowledge 
should be gained of the Umbrian tongue, which is j)c r}iri j)s to be 
hoped, it ma^ lead to a more decided agreement among learned 
men concermt^ the oompontion of the Latin. Yet one of two 
reeatts Mpear ineritable; either t)ie M Latin was naturally more 
akin to Uothic and Greek, hut has received two successive infu- 
sions of Keltic ; first, a quasi-Welsh infusion, from the Umbrinn ; 
and, secondly, a quasi-Gaelic infusion: else the orit^inn! Latin 
was prevailingly Celtic in vocabulary, wliatrvcr may be thought 
of its grammatical relations." — {licyal Home, p. 39.) 

Our belief is that Rome, from b.c. 2000. to circiler 
1 100, remained Gomcric or Umbrian in Ian tillage a? in ] 
biood. Then ensued an era ot dynamitic and national I 
subversions, durinp^ which — as in later a^jes the Latin — 
this primitive Lml)riaii bi^'amo disinteffrated, and then 
appeared in its second or Celtic type. Three other ele- 
ments flowed in : the iEolic, with Evaoder and his Arca- 
dians ; the Pltfjgian, with the return of the iiardauidae 
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from Asia ; for, like that of the Heradeidse, it was a return 
of a prior Gomeric emigration from Italy to Asia; and 
the Etruscan, from the Etruscan conquerors. Two of 
these — the Umbrian and Celtic — agreed largely in voca- 
bolary bat had diverged in other r^pects. " Very many 
worda in Qaelie*' (writes a |;reat Gaelic authority. Dr. 
O'Ooooor) are the flame as m Wek^, but the two lan- 
guages dil^ in syntaelie tsonstmction/' Llwyd affirms 
the same. Neither the Phrygian or ^Hc were alien or 
hetero^neoua infttnona, hdng both radically allied to the 
Japbetie; bat the Toacan waa wholly alien, nor, judging 
from ita fragments, had it affinity with any known Ian- 

Eiage, except perhaps the Astee of Mexico. The bistorio 
itin ia a teaeelate language of fiye principal materials, 
the oldeat being Umbnan, of the Sabine dialect. 

The identity of a nnmeroua daaa of roots in the British 
and Latin languages— of the topographical nomenclature 
and of the personu family appellatives in both countriefr— 
the prevalenee of the same generic name Cymry, Umbri^ 
Hombri for the primitive stock, would compel ns, apart 
from any native evidence or tradition, to aamit ^t the 
statement of Moses^ that all ** the islei of the Gentiles" 
were peopled by the Japhetidffi, received remarkably 
strong confirmation from the tongue and ethnology of 
Britain. But the additional demonstration afibrdMl by 
the immemorial native tradition itself, of a people iaolateOy 
after their first settlement, from the fusions and revolu- 
tions of the contiBent, k vet more extnoidtnaiy. This 
tradition ia as fbllowa in the British Triada:«^ 

*'The three primary inventors of the Cymry: first, Hu the 
Mighty, who first instituted constitution and mote for the nation 
of flie Cymry." 

The three benefactors of the Cymric nation : first, Hu the 
Miglity, who first instructed the Cymry in the art of ploughing, 
when they were ia the Summer LBUid before they came to tm 
Isle of Prydain." 

An old Scholiast intei^ffeCa the ''Summer Land'' by 
** the land where the city of Conatantine now ia-^Oaer 
Cystenin." 
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"Tjie three over-raling potentates of the Isle of Prydain: 
first, Hu the Mighty, who broaght the nation of the Cymry 
from the Suminer Land, called Oyfro-baoly into the lue of 

Prvdain." 

"The three pillars of tlie Isle of Piydain : lirst, Hu the Mighty, 
who brought the nation of the Cymry first to the Isle of Prydain, 
and thay came firom the Summer Land, which is callad Dyftc^ 
bani, and they came over the Hazy Sea (G^ennan Ooaan) to the 
Isle of PrydaiD, and to Armorica, where they settled/* 

"The three associated tribes of the Isle of Prydain: first, the 
tribe of the Cymry, who cnme into the Isle of Prydain with Hu 
the Mighty, because he would not possess country or territory 
by war and pursuit, but by right and peace. The second was the 
trwe of the Uoegrwys, who came mxn the Vioe Land, (Ga»- 
eogDy») and were deiDended from the primilifie tribe of the 
Cymrv. The third were the Brython, from Armorica, who were 
also descended from the primitive tribe of the Cymry. These 
were the three pacific tribes, so called because they came by 
mutual consent and tranquillity; they were descended of the 
prhnitive tribe of the Cymry, and all were of one lip and lan- 
guage." 

. '^The three names given ftom the fint to the Isle of Prydaiu 
were, — before it was inhabited, it was called the Green Isle of 
the ocean: after it was inhabited, it was called the Honey Isle 
(Ynys Mel, Melinis). A ti er the people were formed into a 
commonwealth by Prydaiii, son of Aedd the Great, it was called 
the Isle of Prydam. "None have any right by the will of Ood or 
nature to it lint the tribe of the Cymry, ibr they first took 
possession of it, before which time there was no human being 
living in it, but it was' full of bears, woWes, clocodilesy ana 
bisons." — {British Triads.) 

Tb» Ofder of view in whieb the above Triads, connec* 
ting them with those previously cited, affirming that a 
deluge had destroyed all mankind, except two persons — 
a mue and a female — by whose posterity Britain was 
re-peopled, oar present luand, seems to be as follows : — 

1. A deluge had swept over and destroyed all its inha- 
bitants. 

- 2. For an undetermined period it remained unoccupied 
by any human being, wild animals being its only tenants. 
Yet the memory of it was preserved, during this time, as 
the Green Isle of the Oceui*" 

3. The Cymry, coming under the Plough-king, Hu 
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G.idarn,^ who liad already given them a tiystem of mote, 
from the regions round the Propontis, crossed tlie Ger- 
man Ocean, and took possession of it by the right of man 
over nature. 

4. Two other tribes, each of the primitive Cymry^ the 
Lloegriaos from Soathem Gaaly and the BryUMQ fnMli 
Atmorica, joined the Oymry 4f Ifae Propoofk in the 
Honey Isle^ in nrotiui MndHt and tnaqiiint]F« 

6. Aa iad«llait» faU/na dlaplei^ wh&tk Pr^dMw the 

ofUieiBdfiborlJodgfiaBff mOikttlfdbBngid diefwini*> 
neat fiom tiM paHimiNil to tho tqgal Ibtii, ind gave the 
Wood hie own ncme, ''tlK ifie of Prydoin," whdnoe 
9mm oor **BtMa:' The diange, aaotlNr TiHid 
declares, was demanded by the voioe of the eo oa i# y 
and people, **and under the nidteotion of the Oolniity is 
die mg/'^^vaUf «a oiigieei» thon^ a very jtiit 
of fegatdittg^ eonttitotSoMtl neundiy* 

Hn Qadani, or Mgbty, apotheotiMd id after ages 
fai G«ttl Oi a god, trae » very getmiiie hiadl^ hmSm 

^ 'Cbtt MslMMd ttotusa in Cfiiirki fi^^ffidtiitl liMttitrtf of ddi 
pelliiMlial king aUt twy cnridtB. 

Dialogue between Hu th4 Mighty aiid 0 §9 nmi 

I" Oavran. — Hu, God be with thy etrength, 

I Mu* — And with thy weakness, little one. 

I Ab— ^faricier f>iougliidg ie the euatf Mow* 

fllbomii*— Thoo but die wnM^aad ntfaly aad bMaA^whnit 

j WM thy bread ? 

I jQTu. — Never did I eat bread, nor put bread before a Cjmro, but 

ef irhat I bad ploughed, aod fatlMWedf, and iKhftA, indP tMped, and 
I harvartid, and gronnd, with duM two hands. 

Oavran, — Thou art a coward not to stiifci^ btiagat'ilriag* 
JZw. — Never good came from a blow. 
I Oavran, — Why dost thou teach metre ? 

I JStik-^e feast of tdodfitf more worth than the most of ibM& 

6hfMm^Biaf wif hart tkoeeiidtfMrihlMof natfihoiddefM 
woman? 

JTu. — God has made the strong to cover the weak. 
Gavran, — I will never follow thee. 

JETik— -I will folfow thee, weak one, if tboa wilt kad aright, fbt 
then wflt then be strong. 

OAMB. JOUB., 1868. T 

I 
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ohafacter. All about bim in the Triads is easy and 
nataral. Upon the spot on fJie banks of the Bosphorus 
where the forty halls of this patriarchal Plough-king 
were supposed onoe to have stood, Constantino the Greats 
at the wise suggestion of his mother, Helena — ^tfae site 
being unrivalled for a combination of advanta^— built 
Constantinople. Upon the date of this emigration of Hu 
Qadam, of the number of the Cymry who aooompaiued 
him» and of the route they followed across the continent 
of Europe, the Triads are silent. They are very express, 
however, on the point of moment to our investigation* 
via., that the three tribes were pure C^mry, of one lip 
and language. Thus, ftom another mtirely independoit 
source, we deriye confirmation of the truth of the Mosaic 
statement. 

That the Cymry of Britain, who occupy the Prinei* 
{lalitT of Wales, are the lineal descendants of these primi- 
tive Cymry, has never, we believe, been seriously doubtedv 
Trace for back as we may» we find a race callmg them- 
selves Cymry, speaking a pure Cymric tongue, and 
holding by constant tradition that their origin is from the 
East, in possession of that formidable chain of mountain 
fortresses which rise between the Severn and the rock- 
bound shore of the Irish Sea. If we are correct in the 
supposition that the Gomeridie, leaving the East before, 
the rite of circumcision was known, entered Britain before 
the term Kelt had arisen, we must fix the date of the 
first colonization of our island by such GomeridaB within 
. a hundred years or so of that of Italy, by their brethren, 
under their common patriarch, Gomer, that, is dm<er 
2000 B.C. 

Let' us take our stand for a moment in pree-historic 
Creece, say, b.c. 1300, t. e., two centuries before the 
Trojan war. We are surrounded by the following coun- 
tries, Argolis, ^tolia, Caledonia, Locris, Doris, the oldest 
names, their inhabitants the oldest and purest races (B. G. 
Niebuhr, Ancient Ethnology, vol. i. p. 123) in Greccr 
" I regard the Locrians as the ancient inhabitants oi the 
whole country of Greece, from one sea to the other." 
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The Cymry of Western Britain have never known^ and 
do not now know, England by any other name than its 
primitive one, ''lioegr/' or Locris. We have then in 
mB-hi8torio Qreeoe, — Argolis, ^tolia* Caledonii^ Locris, 
Doria. We have in pT»-historic or Gomeric Britain the 
eame territorial wordm— Argyle, Athol^Caledonia, UoegTt 
and nnmeroQS terms derimi from ])6r» water. Fran 
the Summer land of Dwfr*bam or Dwr-bani, Uterany 
the moantun» of Ddr, came, say the British Triads, the 
Cymrv under Hu Oadam. I dare aver that Hu Gadam 
brought such terms, and many more, with him into 
Britain, and, as was natural, bestowed them on the terri- 
tories which have always sinee retained them. In Greece 
and the Mediterranean we have ^tia, *'the land of 
storms." 

** Nimbonim in Patriani kea feta ihraDilbiis Anstris 
.^liam Teint Hie Tuto rex JBolos antro 
LnelBiites vciitos tempestatesque sonoraR 
Imperio premit ac rindts et carcere &enat." 

^n. lib. i. 62. 

Whence came this traditional chartcter of .^lia and 
^Bolus? From the very term in Gomeric meaning 
" storm," awel, " a blast of wind," whence the historic 
Greek oeAAa, and the English ^gale;" but iElolia is obvi- 
ously the primitive form, the iEolic, as the primitive 
dialect, approaching nearest to the Cymric, writing 
Halios, (Cymric, Haul,) not "i^Xtoc," for "sun," kc. 

Or, again, let us take our stand at the same date in 
Italy. Here is Umbna, stretching in one empire from 
the Po to Sicily. Westward of its northern part is 
Liguria, extending on either side of the Pennine Alps; 
whilst the Appennine chain forms the back- bone of the 
whole peninsula. We take a leap into Britain, and here, 
too, in the North of Europe is a country, Albyn, Scot- 
land, where every mountain is a Pen or Ben ; where all 
the land between the Forth and Humber was for ages 
known as North Humbria ; where all the Wept is still 
Cymry or Cumbria; and all the vSouth, from Dover to 
the British Sicily, or Sciily Isles, known to the primitive 
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C^mry only as ^^licMgr/' Loeris, Li^uria, the river 
Ligw (L<^)t arooad wbm in Gaol the 

•aMid Ojwie tribe^ die IJiagriaQteame^araasoertaialy 
ideiiiical tema at Cymro, Oiunbria, Cmnha(AaiadL)f 
Humhria, Umbtta. llie identity of the priaBttiye noes 
ol OMea, Italy, and Britain, ia thoa foither eataUnhad 
by the lig^rt alnd upon a coininon Eomnean topography 
hem native Britiili tniditkma. And if svoh identity 
existed agea aataeedant to the Trojan war, the mnlta 
of wfaieh-^apaPt hom ita poetie traataunt-^wene ao im» 
mense in Qreaoe and Italy, it ia moil impvobaUe that 
the Trojan war itself ahoold not eanae a naah emigm- 
tiea horn the regiont aionnd the HeUeapont, and elae< 
where, of suffereia and ezilea» to the padno and kindled 
land of Britain. 

In the midst of Qomeric tenna in eentrai Greece, snch 
aa^ the above and othm» aa Comarua, ii«aniania» Peneus, 
Pindus, Censeum, Pentelicus^ ParDaatoa, oeenrs that of 
the Panhellenic temple of *• Delphi," the etymology of 
which has baffled acholan. The Qreek derivation nom 
^Adelphoi," is of ooniae Ginek &ney* 

/<D«lphi" (Niebuhr, AnMeni Etymology, p. 131) "wu fwe- 
vjonsly cnlled Pytho. The first constitution of Greece was a 
coofeUeration of twelve clans united by the bond of one religiou, 
the great temple of which was Delphi, where the representatives 
of the twelve clans met in a conclave, called the Amphictyonic 
Coimcil. The oracle or priesthood of this confederation took 
under its special care the exercise of ' humanity^ in the wars of 
the Greeks, and it is from this aspect, under the Delpliic influence, 
the Greek character shows itself most nobly.'' 

For the etymology of the pre-historic terms in Greece 
and Italy we must refer to the pre-historic language, 
that is, the Japhetic, and generally to either the Cymric 
or Celtic form of it. " Dal " is Celtic for " land ; " " Pen, 
ben, phcn," is Cvmric for "head;" "Delphi," or, as it 
is fully written Delphinium, " in the north promontory 
of Attica, is " headland," })hvsically — " head of the land,*' 
morally or politically. In this latter sense it was the 
Celtic title of the eldest son of the Gallic monarchs— 
Delphinus," Dauphin. lu both senses it accurately 
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descrilKd the high roek «lld high coundl of Delphi. 
This example ftlone suffices to demonstmte the value of 
the primitive language of Europe, in explaining the sacred 
and social life and institutions of its primitive or heroic 
stale. Whenee again rose the singular idea that Dolphf 
was the eentm of the world ? The Queeks said, beeauso 
M ]>elphua*' tneant *' a womb," Delphi might be con* 
sidered the world's *^ navel." A reference to the Cymric 
languaee proves that the idea was simply a tnMUtion» 
fidfthiiiUy preseorvedy of the meaning ot its tot namc^ 
Pytho ; " for ** Pjth " in Cymric is & nniverse, Python 
the system of the nniveae;'* wbenoe also the older title 
of ApollOt or the sun, and of thatcixenlar or serpent sym- 
bdism of the syatem of the universe which the later 
Greeks corrupted into a real serpent* from killing which 
the snnrgod obtained the sohriqvH of Python« This 
circular serpent symbolized also eternity, because- the 
universe was held by the Druids to be eternal; and 
Pyth." PythoV still signifies eternity, and eternal, in 
the Cymric. Nor could the constitution of Qomeric 
Britain be expounded in briefer or more lucid iangua^e 
than that which Niebuhr applies to primitive Greece. Ine 
British tribes met first at the great temple of Stonehenge, 
afterwards at Caer Llyndain (London). The rule of 
peace and war was vested in the Druidic priesthood ; and 
aeoording to the Druidic religion, " inhumanity" was the 
fi^ecial vice which lost the soul its human morphosis, 
relegating it back to begin cxistenee again in its brutal 
condition. And as Delphi, so Stonehenge, or Cor Gawr, 
is a Python, a drscontic temple, symboUshig the system 
of the universe. 

As Roman civilization was wrecked, by various causes, 
between a.d. 410, and a.d. 600, so the pnmitive Gomeric 
civilization over Europe and Asia, but especially in Greece 
and Itnly, was broken up between b.c. 1300 and 1000. 
The barbarous state of Greece, Italy, North Africa, Asia 
Minor, in t lu' dark ages, or under Moslem rule, is no evi- 
dence acjainst their prior higli cultivation and reiinement. 
Nor is the ognditiuu of tliese couotrks, lu their first historic 
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sta^e, depicted for instance by Thucydides or Herodotus, 
an argiiu^eiit against the existence in them of a pre-his- 
toric civilization, differing in character, but as real and 
widely extended as the Roman, which similarly rose, to 
be buried in a long night of anarchy and ignorance. 
Who antecedently would expect beyond the mediaeval 
ages of ferocity, piracy, and pitifiil supentition, to find 
an age producing Virgil, Horace, livy, Taeitue*-4)i ight 
galaxies of pamteny aoalpton, architects, profound pfalloao- 
phers, and elabomte oraton? Such aa these were to the 
dark ages, Pythagoras, Orpheus, Linus, Olen, and the 
list of writers in the primitiTe language given us by 
Diodorus Siculust were to those ag» in which sodetv 
had been resolved into its wildest elements, after the tall 
of ^e Japhetic civilization. The true view of Europe and 
Western Asia, in the dawn of what we style history, is that 
which we habitually and correctly take of Europe afier 
the dark ages — emergence from en overwhelming physical 
wreok-^taidy rise from a protracted prostration — recovery 
«fter a friehtful iali. No matter what the miserable 
Egyptian fellah is now, the Pyramids and Oamac bespeak 
to tiie densest intellect that there has been a mighty past 
in Egypt. No matter that Remus could leap the petty 
wall of Romulus, the Cyclopean ruins of Umbrian Rome, 
and a hundred other cities, attested, trumpet-tongued, 
that his brother was building on ^e debris of noble 
times and grand achievements. Ajs behind the Saxon 
and the Vandal 8ea*king8 rose the far-receding towers of 
the Augustan empire, so above the Doric corsair and the 
Pelasgian rover, when Greece was rising from her dark 
ages of old, soared the monolithic monuments and Cyclo- 
pean fortifications of the extinct empire of the Gomerid». 
If we could realize Gomeric Greece and Italy as in heroic 
times they were, we should have to restore works of 
greater magnitude than those of the later Rome which 
the Northern barbarians destroyed. We should have to 
replace the " iEtolicsB," Arces, in Hellas — the three hun- 
dred "validissima oppida*' of the Umbrian empire in 
Italy, never since rivalled — the Castella Brigantum'' in 
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Britain — the hypoethral circles on every continental hill. 
Let it be understood that historic Europe was a restora- 
tion — not a first, nor even a second creation. Que or two 
nights had previously descended on her, ere the night 
woioh fell upon her from the hands of the Goth and the 
mis-dhapeii Him* One brilliant golden day at least had 
been hers, and bo all antiquity righidy believed ; the night 
came; on the dawn of her second day, we stand wiA 
Thttcydides, watching , in the misty light the lestleBs 
movements of the first lawless adventurers and learchers 
of the new world. 

Although then the representation of Japhetic civiliza* 
tion has onlv come down to os, for the most part, in 
mythologic forms, it would be unpardonable to forget 
that such civilisation had a substantial existence. The 
time may come when, by the aid of the earliest Assyrian 
and Egyptian records, the aalient facts of its era (B.a 
2200-900) may be iairly admitted within the pale of his- 
tory. 

In the study of ethnology, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to ascertain the generic name of a race, as distin- 
guished from its adventitious-^wbether this latter be 
of native adoption, or of foreign ascription. Such names 
as Angli, Goths, Germans, are adventitious, throwing no 
light whatever upon, but rather obscuring, the genealogy 
of the tribes to which tliey were given. Sheringfaam s 
derivation of ''Angli,'' because they were situated in 
Angttlo-Cimbriae, see Danim^ p. 28, (though adopted; 
wi£ a variation, **in angulo mundi," by Gregory the 
Great,) is intolerable, yet no better has been suggested. 
For the root of Goths, "good," "got," "gotz," (to travel,) 
has been as desperately assigned. Hersart (^Hist. Gotko^ 
runif p* 16) frankly confesses, " omnino nescirequid nomen 
Gothomm destgnet." The Gothini of Germany, in the 
time of Tacitus, were Gael, and spoke Gaelic. In Cymric, 
"goth'* is pride, " gothi," to march proudly — a more 
likelv derivation for a name assumed bv a tribe of barba- 
rian warriors, still only a conjecture, and leaving us per 
se as much as ever in the dark as to their race. The 
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Goths, indeed, must have been sadly oft for hinguage, as 
Jornandez, himself a Gorli, informs us fp. 90) tliat they 
borrowed their proper names from the iiuns, or Chuns. 
A (•ollatiou of a iew^ of the generic with the adventitious 
names of nations, will sliow to what an extent the neglect 
of the above rule has coufubed the fountains of history. 

Generic Names. Adventitious, 

Hebrews, Israel Jews 

Hellenes Gtetk* 

Moslemi Turks 

Numid Moors 

Crochi Bohemians 

' Magyari Hungarians 

Besermani Tahtars 

Eri Iriib 

Teuiicli^ Dcirticb CknmUBt 

We nirbt as well hope to extraet a fl<iaiHl ethnologic 
dieeovenrmitttheeeseemery, and, by the iMtiotii them* 
fldves, dMTOwed appellatiim, es frmn tile tefsi ** Vabdi/' 
foreigner, stranger, applied by the Germans indiseri* 
Qunatel^ ta Italians, French, Spaniards, and the Gymr^ 
oC Britain* The appHcation of the term ta these ftu^ is 
evidenee that,- when first applied, these taees were eon* 
skieitd one by tiie Teutonic stock, and that it was not 
applied mtU Mer Gomeria, and the later Gemerida^, had 
taken ihe name of Gwallia, WalKa, GaUia, Gsnl, Galli, 
WalU^ of wiiich Walsch, Wdsb, Wales, k tiie Tentenie 
fiirm; boi neither GwaiUk, nor Walseh supply ns with 
the aB|rhtest cine ia ethnology . If we deiire to be etiMO- 
logicaOT correct^ ve most net swerve ipont the generis 
term, QMHeridss,' or Gimbri. 

Emope, at the period, of the ftrst Qomerie colonisation, 
WIS sfeaiy drstning off the waters of seme widely ex* 
tended demge^ AU its lower grounds remahiod either 
sabmerged, or swamps hicapable of sastaming homan 
life. Its centre was one immefise shallow sea, or pwyl 
(pool,) the existence of which is transmitted to us in the 
name Poland. Eastward lay a Tast fenland, or ross 
(rhds) a moor or fen), whenoe Ros, Roos, Rossica teilus 
name gtTen to Russia ok on^iMt and by which 
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it continued to be known to the Septuagint translators of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. 

There was water commamoatton between the Black 
Sea and the Baltic. The Areonauts sailed, as Diodonis 
Sicalus informs ns, from the £axine up the Tanais, and 
after a short passage by land they disoovered rivers which 
carried them into the North Sea, and so into the ocean, 
whence they returned through the Straits of Hercoles. 
Onomacritus, a cotemporary of Peisistmtus of Atbetts» 
declares, in his Argooautlcs^ that Albimi and lerne were 
islands well-known to the sailors of Jason, (b.c. 1150,) 
and that they were celebrated for the temples of Demster 
and Afiollo, and for the scale of grandeur on which their 
solemnities ware conducted* At an uncertain periods 
anterior to this voyage, the Baltic had burst throu^ die 
Belts into the Geraian Ocean, Scandinavia itself being a 
collection of mountain peaks and ridges» the bases of 
which were washed byihe ocean — hence its Celtic name, 
Lochlyn. The Black Sea» at a yet earlier period, had 
broken through the Propontis^ impelling the Mediter- 
ranean, by a similar irroption through the Straits of 
Gadva (GRbraltar). <'Mor Tori," the sea of the irrup- 
tion, or breach, is still the Gomeric name for the Mediter> 
raneui. It is poasible that the "dividing of the earth," 
mentioned by Moses as taking place in the days of Phaleg, 
or Peleg, may allude to such a breadi, and not, as some 
contend, to a formal partitioning of the earth amongst 



above the waves ; and others previously visible became 

submerged. Thessaly, Herodotus informs us, had been a 

lake, girded by an amphitheatre of mountains, through 

one of the passes in which, the Vale of Tempe, it forced 

at last a way in the channel of the Peneius to the sea. 

At or about the time of this event I incline to fix the 

movement of Hu Gadam westward, for a British Triad 

assigns the prevalence of floods as one great reason for it» 

and Thessaly, no less than Dorian Grease, would present 

the precise physical condition expressed by the term 

** Dwfr-bani/' Taprobani (Ceylon) has been conjectured 
CAHB. JOUR., teas. V 
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to be Dwiv-benau. Doubtless it may, in Sanscrit as in 

amrici be a Dwfr-baD, t. e., a mountain, or mountaia 
mdy rising; abruptly oat of waters^ but it is not the 
Dwfi*-ban of Ha Qadarn. One of the oldest laws of the 
Cymry, embodied in those of Dyfnwal, and afterwards in 
those of Hywel Ddft, lays down floods*' as one cause of 
tribfli migration. 

" There are three causes of forcible migration : famine ; earth- 
quake or floods; strangers Tictorious. By these three things 
tribe-privilege and eoimtry are broken np^ and the tribe matt 
begin a new social state." 

The earthquake seems to carry this law back to the 
East, for Britain has never been subject to soch visitations. 
But diluvial convulsions, on a smaller scale than the 
grand catastrophe commemorated in the era of Dwy Tan, 
continued to occur, even aflfcer the arrival of the Oomeridfe 
in the Green Isle of the ocean. 

"The three chief islands attached to the Isle of Prydain were : 
Ore, Mona (Man), and Wydd (Wight). At a later period the 
ocean bnist fhioogh the land, and Mon (Anglesey) became an 
island, and the Ore Isle was divided, and many isles were formed, 
and other parts of Cymm and Albyn became islands."— -(.firiM 

Comparing these accounts with those of far later periods, 
in which the low countries, especially the deltas at the 
mouths of all rivers of any magnitude in either Asia or 
Europe, are described as uninhabitable-Hlismal swamps 
or snnderbunds— we shall see reason to arrive at the f<M- 
lowing conclusions: — 1. Hiat within the Oomeric em, 
one half of Europe was in a lacustrine state, tardily 
undergoing the process of desiccation by natural evapora* 
tion. 2. That tne lowlands in every one of its countries, 
irom Italy to Britain, were the last to be occupied, being 
for many ages not occupied at all. 3. That the high- 
lands in every country were the first portions seized and 
settled, the inhabitants gradually reclaiming the diluvial 
flats and fens, as the surface water drained off, either by 
evaporation or natural river channels. 4. That tlie Oo* 
meric civilization was necessarily a hill or highland, as 
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distinct from a flat or lowland civilization — the civiliza- 
tion of i^reat cities, as in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the 
valley of the Ganges. 5. That the primitive monuments 
of the Gomeridjc in Italy, Britain, and other countries, 
are to be sought and Ibund in such highlands, or elevated 
plateaus, rarely if ever in lowlands that were once fens— 
on Salisbury Plain, for instance, and not in Canibridge- 
sliire or Ely. (i. That most of the tribal names in primi- 
tive Europe are topographical, descriptive of the tribe 
situation with reo-ard to certain mountains, waters, or 
fens. 7. That in those days highland countries were, for 
the above reasons, much more populous than afterwards, 
when the low grounds came into cultivation, and pre- 
sented greater attractions for residence. 8. That Um- 
brian Rome, occupying a hill position, strongly fortified, 
at a certain distance from the sea, above the malaria 
inflnences of the marshes of the Tiber, may be taken as 
the type of all the Qomeric cities in Asia and Europe ; 
such were the Trojas of Asia Minor — ^the Aeces and 
Acropoleis of Greece — the TTxelloduna of Ganl— die Cam 
and thins of Britain — and all as a role drcalar in form, 
Romulus, as Gato tells us, first innovating by making 
his Rome on the Palatium souare, which remained the 
form of the Roman castra. Tne circle marks the greater 
anti<]|uity both in temples and castles. 9. The patriarchs 
and illustrious characters of the OomerideB becoming the 
Di and Deoe, the gods and goddesees of later generations, 
the poets correctly depicted them as an Olympian race, 
or progenies, whose dwellings, when not in heaven itself, 
were on the lofty mountain summits, who still loved to 
roam, occasionally met by mortals on the free wild, in the 
leafy forest, in the flowcfj valleys, of the lower world, 
interested in human families, individuals, or races — com- 
miserating human wretchedness— inched or won by 
human love — ideals of beauty, symmetry, and strength, 
' whose years passed in one starry round of joys, graced b^ 
perpetual melodv, eloquence and song, ambrosia their 
beverage, deathlessness their nature, welcoming with 
un&ding crowns and the same glorious immortality the 
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great , the noble, aud the good among maukiud — ilie 
truly " dis gcniti**— 

'* Quos ardeuB evexit ad »tbera ▼irtu8." 

Such t'aitli was in itself gladsome and exalting : there 
was nothing in it, as originally held, that cruslied or 
corrupted — very much that strengthened and purified the 
heart. We have habituated ourselves to see and judge it 
through one medium only, and that in its dregs, when 
the licentious mythologist and the wandering poet had 
nullified its monl grandeur by vicious fables, and 
strangled the pure humanity which it breathed by the 
eniel hand of superstitious terror. It was at first a 
generous and willing belief in a worid of god-men^ 
between world of man and the Snpiome Being— of 
mortality immortalixad, of earth maoe heaYOi, of a 
futurity in which not the ioul alonOi but the whole man, 
in all bis mysterions and indiYklble unity* would attain 
that fnllness of beauty, bliss, and security, diort of which 
life is hut the sport of matter and buhUe of time. 

If Christianity teaches that the righteous Heathen shall 
sit down with Abraham, Isaac, Jacobs and the twelre 
Apostles in the kingdom of Qod, let uSi as Christians, 
have some M\om feeling with that ancient fidth of 
Bnrope, which, in a somewhat different form inculcated 
the same truth and insjpired the same hope of a Divine 
existence hereaflter, to be shared with the gods and the 
ffodlike of our own race. It was not they who believed, 
hut who disbelieved in such a futurity, that made them- 
selves unworthy of it 

Pure monotheism, like ,that of the Droidic religion, 
which admits of no medium or revelation of the Deity 
but nature, is necessarily void of religious storisa and 
machinery. The mythology of Greece and Rome never, 
obtained m Britain. The reason is obvious. The great 
Gomeric empire bad (alien, covering with its ruins the 
whole lands from the Caucasus to tte Atlantic. Two or 
three centuries clouded with evil and ringiiig with the 
mailed trampling of the armies of the aliois succeeded. 
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acrcss which the Gomeric poets cast tlieir eyes with the 
same ardent regret to the glories of the old state, as 
the British and Breton bards across the dark gulf which 
divided their own days of battling' for iiib itself from the 
brilliant conquests and festive court of Arthur and his 
knights. Ev* r\ thing connected with the era before the 
frill was glorified by patriotism, iind sanctified by religion. 
Its men became heroes, its heroes gods. No such fall 
had occurred in Britain — no invasion — no subversion of 
the social state— no separation of the present from the past 
by the iron wedge of a foreign conqueror. Hu Gadarn 
remained in the eyes of his peaceful posterity, simply 
one of the pillars and benefactors of Britain. They 
could show the *• mighty pile of Cyvrangon/* which they 
had heaped over his grave, the plough he had driveD, 
and the harp he had handled. Tbey yenerated, but they 
could not idolize. Ages were to dapae before the Go* 
merie baid of Britain iras destined, like hia brethren of 
Greece and Italy, to crown the dead empire of hk race 
with the wreath of immortality— to weave apleodoar 
from darkness, and to crtate for the Di and Dece of his 
patriotic songs* his Lanneelots and Tnstrams^ hia Qinmas 
and Isolas-'-an Elysium of wonder and light in the 
portala of the grave. 

Reckoning backward in the duronolo|;y of Italy, we 
shall have the following broadly distingaished eras 

From JLD. 410, to b.c. 390, is the period of the fall and 
rise of the empire of historic Rome. 

From B.C. 390, to b.c. 900, is the fall and rise of the 
Etrurian or Tvrrhenian empire, of the establishment of 
the C^mro-Gallic empire in Northern Italy, and of the 
Etrunan dominaition m Rome, L e., Rome was during 
this period a Tyrrheno-Umbriaa city, the Tyrrhenian 
element predominating. 

From B.C. 900, to b.o. 1200, was the period of the 
bteakiDg up of the patriarchal Gomeric system. TIub 
era involves the same hopeless confusion in the races and 
languages which effected this breaking up as baffles the 
historian in the tribes that overthrew the Roman empire. 
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From B.C. 1200 to n.c. 2*200 extends the Gomeric or 
Umbrian patriarchal system. 

The Gomeric or Umbrian era is marked by its Cyclo- 
pean architecture, crowning the heights of hills, and 
almost invariably of a circular form. This era is cotem- 
porary with the Qomeric era, and its Druidic structures, 
in Britain — with the same era, and its Cyclopean struc- 
tures, in Greece. *• Ope" is a primitire term for " man ; " 
Pelops means swarthy man;" Cecrops, *'wise man;" 
Cyclops, '^drde-man'*-^ builder of the chiles. The 
term is definitive of a proiessiont not race, though the 
primitive Cyclopes must of course have been all Oo- 
meridse. The Grreek fable that the Cyclopes were giants 
with one eye, originated in their etymologists, such as 
they were, deriving the word from their own '*ops," 
meaning an eye ; ** so the Cyclops became the nursery 
ogre with one terrific circle-eye, in the midst of the fore- 
head, heaving rocks and haunting mountains. The 
Pelasgi were the Gomeric Cyclopes in their fallen and 
wandering state, taming up everywhere, and exercising 
their sacrod art, the ftee*masonry of the ancient world, 
sometimes for themselves, sometimes, like the Hebrews in 
Egypt, for their conquerors. They derive their name 
from the Gomeric root, '* Pel/* anything ronnd or circular, 
a tower, a ball, and ** asgu,'* to work stone, to chip with 
a chisel, to divide. Pel" runs through all the Japhetic 
dialects from Peel," or P61," the Celtic for a tower 
or circle, the Peel of Scotland, to the doctors' '*pilL" 
Pelasgi is the later or Celtic rendering of the older 
Gomeric Cyclopes— circle or tower builders. 

The difference between the Gomeric and Celtic, or, in 
other words, the Cyclopean and Pelasgic eras and archi- 
tectures is supplied us by the second syllable, ** asgu," to 
work stone. The Cyclopean architecture is of un- 
wrought, the Pelasgian of wrought stone; not that 
mining and metallurgy were not old established arts, but 
the Gomeric religion forbid the application of metal of 
any kind to stones, altars, or buildings consecrated to 
religion. " Thou shalt not raise a tool upon my altar," 
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said Ood to Moeea — a command within the Gomeric 
era. But Solomon qhiaels and tools altar and temple. 
That era, with its faith, had parsed away. One circle at 
Stonehenge bears the mark of the chisel, another does 
not ; the Tatter is of the era of Ha Gadam, the former of 
Ambrositts. The styles are as chronologically distinct as 
the Doric and Corinthian, or ihe Early Saxon and the 
Pointed Gothic. 

All the walls and fortifications in Arcadia, Argolis, 
Tfaessaly, Italy, especially in Umbria, Sabinum, and 
Hemicia, of huge stones, of polygonal shape, belong to 
the €} cl opean era. Those hewn into regular rectangular 
forms, such as the great majority of the etrurian cities, to 
the Pelasgic era. Many of these Pelasgian cities were 
constructed out of the ruins, which served as quarries, of 
the Cyclopean stmetures of the three hundred " validis* 
sima oppida" of the Gomeridee, which the Etrurian 
conquerors dismantled. Their materials may probably 
still be found wrought up in the oldest post-Gomeric 
cities of Italy. 

Niebuhr saw that historic Italy could not acconnt for 
the Cyclopean cities. 

''That these walls, composed of enormous polygonal blocks, in 
what are called the Cyclopean cities from Praneste, and even 

Ardea, to Alba, in the land of the lifaruans, as well as the walls 

of Tiryns, which arc exactly similar, are not the works of those 
tribes which our history meets with in Latinm, we are certainlv 
forced to pronounce : they were i^reatly beyond their powcTS. 
We must content ourselves with confessing that our history does 
not reach back far enough. In like manner, the Tanlted drains of 
the lake Copais, which are carried for thirty stadia tiirough the 
solid rocky and the clearing of which surpassed the power of 
Baeotia in tlie time of Alexander, are certainly the work of a 
people prior to the Greeks.'' — (Vol. i. p. 171.) 

Micali, Niebuhr, and Muller, advance three opposing 
theories as to the ethnology of the Etrurians. Herodotus 
makes them Lydians, or Ludim. Tliey appear to have 
become in Italy a fused nationality of Lydians, Phoeni- 
cians, iEgyptians, on a subjugated Umbrian stratum* 
with « complex civilization, and barbarous, almost anprp-« 
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nonneeable, language ^ao largely do oonsonantB of the 
Toughest dasa predominate over the vow^. There are 
Umbrian words in it which mast have been borrowed 
from their Umbrian subjects. ** Por'* is a Gomerks term 
for supreme/' king." There are ancient British kings , 
80 called, and Porsena was the ordinary title of the ehfef 
magistrate or king of Etruria. Its plural Pyr" meets 
as in the Pirns" of Qomeric Latium. The topography 
of Etruria remained almost wholly Umbrian. 

As the Ludim, or Lydians, were an Ammonitic or 
Ohamite race, r*'Mizraim be^at Ludim," Chu* x.,) the 
decipherment or the Etrurian inscriptions must be sought 
for oat of the pale of the Indo*£aropean languages. 
Herodotus ranks the Indians amongst barbwiansy and 
Gioero places the Tuscans in the same class. — JRqmi- 
UoOt lib. ii. 4.) The terms Tyre, Tyrioi, Tyr^seni, Thrones, 
(Toars,) wherever met with, seem iderable to the same 
common root» tor, twr, tarris, tower. Everyone knows the 
British ''Tors" of Devonshire and Derbyshire. ''Por- 
Sene, Tnr-Seni," mean the King of the Sens, Towers of 
the Sense ; the Senss being the Umbrian tribe stretching 
from the Adriatic across the Apennines to Pisa; and as 
the Saxon kings assumed the title of Bret-walda, or 

wielder of the Britons," and the eldest son of the Nor- 
man kings that of Prince of Wales, so, probably, for much 
tiie same politic and conciliatory reasons, to insure the 
attachment of their new subjects of the native race, the 
Lvdian conquerors assumed the title of Por-Sen©, King 
of the Sense. The Celtic form of Por is Priomh, which 
the Greeks rendered Priam." 

The sum then of our conclusions is this: — 

1. The first planters of all Europe, and part of Asia, 
were the seven families of the Japhetidse. 

2. Of these the children of the eldest iamily — the Go- 
meridae — were the first planters of Greece, Italy, €^ul, 
Britain, Asia Minor, and Central Asia. 

3. From b.c. 2200 to b.c 1100 there prevailed over all 
the lands of the Japhetidss, Tarying like the dialects of 
their one language, m minor and local points, one general 
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gian version, which beeame the base of ^ patois of the 
modem Georgian dans. Aspirates and aibilaiits in excess 
deform the Georgian alphabets and loeation* 

The GiiQaflsiaiis dernre their same from the aacioit 

Cassi," or warriors of the Kyr, Cyrus, or Gour riTer* 
The languages of all their tribes are AUophylian* Mar- 
tial lyrics, sung by wandering bards, with portable harps, 
the subjects tsken from their wars with Russia, are mir 
sole literature« 

Central Asia, from the Caspian Sea to Goxea, is the bed' 
of the Tartar jargons, not one of which rises to the 
dignity of a language. The Turks are the Massagetce 
and dhorasmii of the Qreek anthors. The Tureomana 
are a branch of the same Celto^Sc^thnn stodk. The 
Northern Tartars, under varying designations, Scythians, 
Ayari, Bulgarians, Alani, haye at times extended their 
conquests to the extremities of Europe and Asia. United 
with Uie Mongols, the ueliest of ibe Tartar races* IhM 
Huns or Chuns of the dark ages, and the Hion-nu of the 
Chinese annals, under Attila they desolated and barbaiiEed 
Europe. They are described by the Gh>thio historians as 
ibul demons rather than human beings ; and it was their 
usual practice to pot aside all the European girls who fell 
into thdr hands, in the hope of softening down, by inter* 
marriage, the revolting characteristics of their race. Thef 
are the ogres and mis-shapen giants of our nursery talee 
and of mediseval romances. 

The Mantchurian or Eastern Tahtars are one degree 
less repulsive than the Mongols. Their language is built 
on monosyllables, contains no literature, and exhibits but 
very faint affinity with any conterminous dialects. 

I'he Corian language is a tmUanffe of Mantchurian and 
Chinese. 

Over Arctic Asia extend the Siberian dialects of the 
Kamschatkans, Camashes, Woguls, Tsheremisses, Mor- 
duins, Samoiedes, Permians, and similar savages, of whiok 
the specimens we possess are too imperfect to enable us 
to decide as to the degree of connection, if any, which 
exists between them. 
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' The Jamneie, in nee and knguage, are Mongol' 
GhiDeie. Theur poetry ie of the tend^ kind, wl not 
without merit. As we hxve no tnuulation of their prose 
oompontMmsy no opinion at to their valne ean be ex- 
pnMsd. 

The Polynemn lanenages mi^ht, perhaps, on further 
teqnaintnee, be ehneiled. A Maky element penetrates 
the majority. 

The inability to rise above terms ezpressive of the 
objeots of sense and natural wants is the index of a bar- 
hsffous language. No language incapable of a scientific 
or philosojuiie ▼oeabulary is equal to the expression and 
demands of ciTilixation. 

We paai from the Allophylian to the Japhetic lan- 
guages, or, as they are sometimes termed, the Indo-Euro- 
pean. 

The Sclavonic family includes the Hasans, Othoa- 
Bians, Poles, Servians, Croatians, Bulgarians^ Bosnians, 
part of the Southern Wends, WallacEiaas, and Bohe- 
mians. These are all descended, more or less, from the 
Sannatm and Gelto-Seythians, and use different dialects 
of one Slavonic tongue, the alphabetic cliamctors of which^ 
at first adopted from the Greek by St. Cyril, but subse- 
quently altered to satisfy national piejudices^ bear no 
resemblance to those of Western Europe. A perfeot 
alphabet ought to contain forty-five distinct characters, 
responding to the forty-five distinct articulations of which 
the human organs are capable, and none of these charac- 
ters should Im ever mute or bisonal. The Sclavonic 
alphabet represents thirtv-eight of theee articulations, the 
habitual mastery of which is the explanation of tbe 
fiidlity with which the Ruanan acquires foreign tongues, 
in which he rarely encounters a aound not familiar to 
him. The Sclavonian language seems yet destined to 
exercise an important influence on tbe literature of tbe 
world. 

The old Medo-Persian, and the Sanscrit, are the lan- 
guages of the two branches of the Japhetic family settled 
in Asia. 
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Bystem of patriarchal goverament and religion, the same 
in character as their aiehiteotare— eimple, grand, and 
massive. 

4. On the ruins, and out of the fragments of this 
system, rose the Etruscan, Roman, Lydun, Thessalian^ 
Giecian and Oeltio kingdoms of the eanieil historic ages* 

&, The primitiTe topography of the Japfaetidss remains 
imjyressed, une£&iced the lapse of time, on the oldest 
eities, and on the kadmg natural features, of the lands 
they thus colonized. 

To illustrate this last position by a rapid survey of the 
original and present topogr^hy of Europe will he tlw 
object of the seccmd part ot our disquisition. 



bECO N D PAHT. EVIDENCES. 

Languages are of four classes : — 1. The Aryan ; 2* the 
Semitic; 3. the Chinese; 4. the Ailophylian, among 
which we class the Turanian. 

The term Semitic, from Shem, the second son of Noah, 

has experienced general adoption. We use the term 
Jaj^tic,.from the eldest son, as designating the Euro* 
pean family of race and language, including the Medo- 
Penian and Sanscrit branches of Asia* Aryan, Japhetioy 
and CSaucaNun, are convertible terms* The root of Aiyaa 
is the Gomeric *<ar/' above, upon, superior, towering 
over. Arya was the first name of Egypt, preceding that 
of Mizraim. The Ariana of Central Asia comprised Paro- 
pamisus, Arachosia, Drangiana,G(edroBia, Sjormania, Aria, 
and Parthia — seats of the primitive Gomerid® and Madiai, 
who became the Arii, or conquerors of Hindostan, and 
formed the Sanscrit tongue. Wherever the Aryan race 
predominated, the root enters largely into the topogra- 
phical and personal nomenclature — Armenia, Argolis, 
Arcadia, Aiagonia, Artcsia, Arabia, Arimaspi, Aramsea, 
Arvon, Aro^yle, Arran, Ariarathes, Ariobarzanes, Ario- 
ristus, Arsaces, Artabanus, Artaxerxes, Artemisia, Artaei, 
(the iirst name of the Persians,) Arminius, Arviragui, 

CAJdB. JOUJt, 1862. Z 
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Artibor* In Greek it is the nuliz of Aristos, and it is pro- 
liable tlmt Aiistoeiateia meant primarily the rule of the 

Arii, or Aristoi ; and, secondly, the rule of any nobility. 
The Gothic Her, Heer, and the Latin Herns, are cognates. 

We dispose first of the AUophylian langnages» omitting 
all notice of tilie Chinese, as in no way conneeted with 
Europe or its ethnology. The AUophylian languages of 
Europe are the Basque, the Magyaric, and the Finnic, 
whicn indudes the Laplandic, ^^onian and Livonian 
dialects. Their origins haye not been diMSOvered. Tiie 
Basque is nniqoe, baring no affinity to an^ other known 
tongvie. The complexity of its constmction renders its 
acquisition extremely difficult, and its literature is of the 
meanest order. As no remains of the old Punic have 
come down, the question whether the Basque be or be not 
the same tongue cannot be decided. The topography of 
the Basque provinces in the Roman era was unequi* 
vocally Japhetic. Basque itself is another form of ** Vas- 
oones, the Celtic tribe extending north and south of the 
Pyrenees, which gave their name also to Gascony. The 
Finns are the Fenni of Tacitus, who hesitates whether 
they were to be ranked with the Germans or Sarmatse. 
Their poetry is distinguished by fire and pathos. The 
grammar of their language being, like that of the Basque, 
artificial to a barbarous degree, must collapse when it 
comes into collision with a simpler organization. Multi- 
plioity of dialects {)rcvails, every church in La]>l;uid using 
its own version of the service. The old Esthonian — the 
iEstyi of Tacitus— is spoken by the lower classes in Es- 
thonia, the upper usiu^ the German. 

Of the AUophylian Ian foliages of the Caucasus, scarcely 
two assimilate. They are the debris of successive tongues 
w liich have prevailed in these mountainous regions. The 
Armenian and the Georgian alone are written, detached 
words in both being of Ario-Persian affinity. The Arme- 
nian had no status prior to the translation of the Bible 
into it by Miesrob, a.d. 405. His pupil, Moses of Chos- 
rene, corrc eted the translation, but this Ihble Armenian 
survives only iu a lew cloisters. There was also a Geor- 
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laaguagc of the court* church, law, Bchoolsy and upper 
orders. Fusing gradually with the vernacular, it formed 
the early English of Layamon; the later English, with a 
more copious Latin innision, of Chaucer, attaining its 
highest point of culture and expression in the era of 
Elizabeth. Simplicity of construction is the leading 
merit of the English language; genders being confined to 
objects naturally possessing them ; adjecUves, participles 
and articles being undeciined; and no changes, initial 
or terminal, taking place from collocation. & alphabet 
is extremely defective, embodying little more than half 
of the organic sounds, whilst the great predominance of 
the sibilant letter ia fatal to melody, and the absence of 
any law but fashion to fix its pronunciation, adds mate- 
rially to the difficulties of its acquisition by foreigners. 
Its vocabulary is daily becoming more Latinized, an 
article in the Times, or Saturday/ Review, being little 
else than Anglicized Latin, with a free instead of a 
classical synthesis. The lang'uag-e possp?ses an apparently 
unlimited power of annexing- and incorporating new 
terms. In many Englisii sentences there are words 
appropriated from many different nations, yet making 
excellent sense. Free trade in words is indeed tlie only 
law which the English tongue seems inclined to accept. 

In Albyn, or Caledonia, the Albyn dialect of the 
Gomeric prevailed from the Tweed to Caitliness, as late 
as the tenth century, when the rush of Saxon exiles from 
the sword of the Norman to the court of the Saxon con- 
sort of Malcolm Canmore, began a similar revolution to 
that which is all but completed also in Ireland — the 
adoption of a Teutonic tongue by a thoroughly Celtic 
race. The same process had, as we have seen, taken 
place in Lloegria, Claria, or Southern England, where, 
in addition to intrinsic evidences, we know from the testi- 
mony of Tacitus, that in his time the language was 
Gaelic, — "Sermo hand inultum diversus a Gallis." The 
expression, however, of tlie adoption of a Teutonic tongue 
is not strictly correct. The Celtic becomes, like the 
Teutonic, disintegmted ^ but its lexicon becomes, as in 
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English, more and more Celto-Laliit, the TeutoDtc ele- 
ment, though conducive to the puTest poetry, being 

incapable of science, philoflophy, or theology. 

The Lowland Scotch, as we nave it in Burns' Poems, is 
the purest Anglo-Saxon surviving, being the Anglo- 
Saxon of the Saxon refugees of the Euglidh court of the 
eleventh century — not a provincial dialect, but a truly 
national tongue» compoeed of the British, licegrian and 
Teutonic Frisian. 

Ireland, or as it was known between the fourth and 
tenth centuries, Scotia, was principally peopled by those 
tribes of Southern Britain who prefernd, like many a 
gallant Scot and Irishman of later days, exile or emigra- 
tion to submission to hostile force. They are the descen- 
dants in Ireland of the ancient Britons who settled there 
from the Roman invasions. The Erse, or Celtic of Erin, 
Is a language entitled to the veneration of Christendom. 
In it the Gospel was first preached to the isles of the 
north, and to the northern and central parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe, by the learned and zealous missionaries 
of Scotia. The era of Irish greatness — a most beneficial 
and kindly greatness to the best interests of mankind-^ 
begins in the fifth century, synchronizing with, and 
forming part of, the Arthurian empire in Britain. The 
extravagance of a few Irish antiquaries has, with super- 
ficial schohirs, damaged claims on the part of Erse lite- 
rature, to which it is on its own merits, no less than its 
evanoelical associations, richly entitled. No country 
eliected more than Ireland in its palmy state for humanity 
— none in its depression has been more unworthily treated 
by races, in every respect but political organization, of 
inferior gifts. Erin was at one time the light of the world ; 
for ages it has, like its sister of Italy, been its proverb. 
In the centuries when, under the ravages of barbarians, 
the neglect of contending emperors, the life-struire:le of 
nations, the wretched schisms of darkening Christendom, 
religion had elsewhere disappeared, pra:-i)apal Ireland 
offered a refuge and a school in which the sacred lamp 
was kept vigiiaotly burning, and its rays turned upon 
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The Teutonic, a branch so called from the Teutones, 
had no written existence uiitil a.d. 360, when Ulphilas 
incorporated it inti) an alphabet, known as the Mfeso- 
Gothic. The translation of the Scriptures in this Meeso- 
Gothic tongue is preserved at Upsala, in Sweden, and is 
valuable in an etymological view, as supplying us with 
the means of collating the oldest Teutonic and Gothic 
with the Celtic, and other forms of the Japhetic lan- 
guages. The Scandinavian is the softest type of the 
Mseso-Gothic, approachine nearest to it. Tne Saxon 
and Anglo-Saxon are the Frisian type. If a word sup- 
posed to be Saxon cannot be found in the Frisuuif it k an 
importation since the Anglo-Saxon came -into Britain. 
The Dutch language is a mixture of Frisian, Low Saxon 
and German, with an infusion of French. It was formed 
A.D. 1 156. The Low Saxon is closely allied with the 
Frisian and Danish. It is spoken between the Elbe and 
the Weser. 

Certain affinities in alphabet and construction, between 
the Saxon and Ctmbric, were destroyed in the former in 
England by the introduction of the Latin alphabet and 
construction under the Normans. The guttural letter, 
and the soft tfaeta, were thrown out of the alphabet, though 
the latter is retained in pronunciation as in '^fadier," 
distinct from forth," "birth." To trace clearly the 
affinity between the Gimbric and primitive Teutonic 
recourse must be had to the Maeso-GKitfatc. 

The German, properly so called, » a tesselated lan- 
guage, consisting of the various dialects spoken by the 
tribes who have successiyely exercised a predominating 
influence in Central Europe, that is, the Cimbri, Teutones, 
Celts, Allemanni, Romans, Franks, Saxons. Modem 
German is of very recent date, owing, in fact, its formation 
to Luther, as the Hellenic Greek did to Homer, Meso- 
Qotbic to Ulphilas, and Slayonic to Cyril. 

The Icelandic is a pure Scandinavian dialect. The 
oldest record in its present characters is the Jus Mclesiaa^ 
ftcifin, A.D, 1123, prior to which date the rectilinear 
characters common to the Bardic, Runic, and perhaps 
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every primittre system, that before the invention of pereh- 
ment was obliged from necessity to cut its letters on wood, 
or stone, which was done with more facility in rectilinear 
than rounded forms, maintained their ground all over the 
North. They were finally suppressed by the edicts and 
influence of tiie Church. 

In Britain, the LIoBgrian dialect of the old British, the 
same as titie Cornish and Armorican, substituting, like 
the old German, s or 2 for the soft theta, especially at the 
termination of words, prevailed from the earliest agea in 



South Britain as its vernacular language during the 
whole period of the Roman dominion, until A.n. 460, 
when it began to break up, and fiise with the Frisian 
introduced by Hengist and Horsa, operating almost to 
the same extent— especially in fbrdng its favourite sihi* 
lant on the Frisian—as it was operated upon. The first 
Frisian, leaders, like the primitive Goths, hadjio proper 
names ; Hengist and Horsa, the mare and the stallion," 
being much the same titles as the " Black Eagle" or 
Great Serpent" with the Red Indians. The names of 
the subsequent leaders are in great measure British— 
Cen-ric, head king ; Cerdic or Geredig, a fonn of Caradoc, 
beloved ; Bel-deg, the glorious sun ; Aeddwyn, beautiful 
Aedd ; Ida, the head or summit ; Pen^da, good king or 
head. These may, however, have been as pure Cymric 
terms among the Cimbri of Denmark and Frisia as of 
Britain. The Anglian dialect similarly made way north 
of the Humber, until a.d. 630, when the Anglian race 
was all but exterminated by the victories of Cadwallo the 
Great, the ferocious British king, before whom all the 
royal race of Ida perished on the fatal field of Meigen, 
only seven thousand families being left alive between the 
Humber and the Tweed. The country remained a wil- 
derness till its resettlement was effected, a.d. 787, by the 
Danes, who gave it the name of Daneland, and ruled it 
by Dane law. With them entered the Danish element 
into the English language and topography. Norman- 
French^ or Celto-Latin, became with the Conquest the 
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Europe. Shv was the sanctuary of faith, the asylum of 
knowledge, the protectress of the feeble, the university of 
nations. The alliance of the Irish Scot, and British 
Pict, had shaken Rome — their barques roamed on every 
sea — the noble expression of the unconquerable hostility 
of insular manhood to foreign domumtion. Then, when 
Rome fell, ensued an era of peace. Oollegee on an 
immense scale — ^Armagh, Glonard, Mungrit, GImimac<' 
noise, Bangor, rose in this xemote stronghold of Celtie 
nationali^^. Students in thousands lesorting to Aem^ 
from all parts of Christendom, carried back the light iibej 
had Twdvedf and the pious discipline tfa^ had been tavgbt 
to love, " SooU," that is, missionaries trained in Enn* 
hr mora than Italian teachen^ educated and converted 
Europe. For seven hundred yeara all the Abbots of Ibna, 
the metropolitan chair of Soothind, wera natives of &in. 
All the great eodesiastics of North and South Britain wera 
either natives or alumni of its colleges— Cuthbert» Chad, 
Finan, Aidan, Brecan, Golumnan, Gall, Colomha— and 
therein, too, wera educated the national saints of an 
earlier era — ^Patrick, David, Ninian, Kyndeym .or Ken- 
tigern, Gildas — whose foundations still soar heavenward 
in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Cornwall, Bretagne. Energy 
and devotion ara inherent elements in the Erin character, 
asking but a generous and wise cultivation to produce the 
same rich harvest as of old. 

The Japhetic of Cornwall and Armorica was of the 
same type as that of Lloegria, or England. Most of the 
British words in English follow the Llcegrian, not the 
Cymric, form* 

The Cymrj, or Welsh of the Principalitv, are a fusion 
of the aborigmal Cyrary of Hu Gadarn, witn their cousins 
the Picts, or Picti-Britanni of North Britain. During the 
absence of the British levies under Constantine the Great, 
the Scots of Erin succeeded in establishing themselves in 
great force on the coasts of both South and North Wales 
— especially in Ang^lesey. They had even then attained 
a high degree of a special kind ot civilization. A com- 
plete and very distinct cycle of Cymric literature, as 

CAMB. JOUR., 1662. Y 
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filpiMniiii^g in He w«7 9b that of Ardmr sad lihe Ro«iid 
TaNkirmii U jnsl pveoedesy mrolves toxmd these Erin* 
hings, who aw i^rsMtedas migiciaii* of estnioidiiMiy 
Dgmr» but of very gensront and hninane dispoiitioiML 
b 4raiq;Nti| «f die aim of the Cymry to displace thmn« 
they mainliined their armed ocenpatm ibr nearly one 
hundred years. The Cjrmr^r then entfaated the nfwiiitanef 
cf Onneoda the palriareh-king— he ma in hia hundred* 
and-tvreutieth yewr-^of their brethren, or rather ohildien» 
die Albya-Picts, and the heir, on the demise of Owea» the 
son of Macsen Wledjg-^he Maximin of Bonm hklofy — 
to the Camfafian thmne. Cunedda, his twelve sons and 
m;(, daughters, came at the head of that half of the Pklfcuih 
nalioo which had aco^ited Christianity, to Wales; and, 
^fiter a severe contest, expelled from its confines Uie 
fnagidan kings and thdr adherents. From these Cunedda 
princes and princesses most of the leadii^ ftwuties in 
Wales trace their descent, though these vofy princee 
again derive their pedigrees from ancestral stocks in the 
. Principality, or Southern Britain. With these Picto-^ 
Cymry rushed a flood of North British kg^d and poetry 
into Wales, so that at this era we have three broad phasce 
of Cymric literature succeeding each other— the CymrO" 
Erin, the Cyniro- Alhyn, and the Arthurian — this last 
uniting both the former, and sweeping Bretagne and 
the continent into its glowing circumference. These 
Cunedda chiefs and warriors were also great founders of 
churches, and carried out, pcrliaps originated, the fashion 
which became common in after ages of retirino^ in old 
age, as priests or abbots, upon their own foundations. 
Ihc Erse of the Erin dynasty has left its mark on the 
topography of Cambria ; but with this exception, readily 
detected, we possess in the native C^^mric first, and 
secondly in the Pictish Cymric, one tongue with it, pure 
and uncontaminated examples of the original Japhetic 
languages of Europe. Here is the tongue, untouched in 
its mountain fastnesses by Rome, which was sjjoken by 
the Gomeridae of Asia, the Ciramerioi oi IIomk i and 
Herodotuj»| the "terribiles Cymbri" of Germany and the 
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ClKfioMte, the Pi0ti*BtttAtifti itf CUedOAia, akul Ob 
immeiDOfial Cy miy tif the WMt of Out iBkUMl. Keii^ tf 
' Anywhere, we are to eearch font dm links which mite the 
koguages of Asia end fimopo— «f the pre^hiBtorm ieMl 
Uitom woride» 

We now prooeed to do eo^ Tei|dalihg the reedet t6 
lememher ihat the hktorio QteA. and Letin haiguagee» 
Hke all other European, haTe for their eabBtHttttm aeoin« 
inon Japhetio element, pfindpelly of Ae Umbtsm or 
Oomeric type. 

Dealing widi onr ofideneea as saoeinetly as poeaible, we 
hope to pro?e that first, the physical topography, secondly, 
llie tribal names of Enrope, and thirdly, the indispensaliie 
terms exmenve of nature and sensible objects, are to be 
foand inMibly imbedded and presenred in this Gomerie 
snbstratum. 

We first instsnoe the topography of the principal £mm* 
pean moontains :~ 

MOUNTAINS OF EUROPS. 

Alp, Alb, is the Cymric root for a moonfain or monn- 
tain crag. 

Pen, Ben, Phen, is the Cymric root for a "head" or 
point of any extreme. '* End" is a Meeso-Gothic form. 

Ban, Van, is the Cymric radical for a height. 

Pyr is the Cymric root for a cone, peak, or point. 

Wyn, Wen, is the Cymric adjective for " white." 

Y (rrprescntcd in later languages by a, e, u, i, initial) 
is the Cyniric article " the." 

Blaen is the Cymric root for a mountain ridge or ele- 
vation. 

Cefn is the Cvmric root for " back," dorsum, ridge. 

Gothic, chine.' 

Above the snow line, mountains are white. Hence alb 
came secondarily to mean white, albus; but ere it did 
so, which must have been at a very remote period, the 
two terms Alb -wyn, the wliite mountain^ were joined 
without tautology. 

One of the original seats of the Gomeridae in Asia was 
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the mountain land running aootliward from betweeQ thcl 
Black and Caapian Seas. Its capital is still Qomri. ltd 
primitive name was Albania. Another mountain-laod 
north-west of Gieecey was also first called Albania, 
then Epirus, then again, as it is now, Albania. The 
North of Britain has always been Alban, or Albyn, all of 
which mean the monntain-heighto, the niounlain.plafteatt, 
a mountain-land. 

The central group of European mountains have never 
known other appellations than " Alp, Alpes, Alpai," 
"Alp Eira," (snow mountains^ J ura») being this Gomeric 
term in its simplicity. 

• Albion is either a form of " Albyn," from its north part 
" Alb-wyn," or of the white cliiis ; " if the latter, Albion 
was the name given by the Gomeridac, or Kelts of the 
continent, to our island, from the chalk cliiis oi Kent. 
The Phoenician and Greek merchants rendered it almost 
to a letter, Alb-wyn, Albion. 

In Scotland every mountain is not a " Cen," which is 
later Celtic, but the Gomeric " Ben" — Ben Nevis, Ben 
Lomond. The Cumberland and Yorksliire lulls iu the 
Roman maps are also Pens, or Bens — Penninse. 

• la \V ales also " Pen" and " Ben" abound — i'cu-maen 
Mawr, Pen-wyn, Pen-du, Pen-darruu. The spinal moun- 
tain l idore of Italy was A-pennini Montes, i. e., " Y pen- 
wyni/' the White Heads, the plural of the Pen-wyn of 
Wales, with the article prefixed. Certain chains of the 
central Alps, of the Pyrenees, of the Garoathian Moun- 
tains, were also **Pennin»,'* without the aftiele. So* 
Pen-telicu8 in Attica. 

In Wales we have the B^r-wyn Mountains, literally- 
White Spires, spire itself being the Teutonie form of the 
Cymric " Pyr/* soft, " by r/* The mountain chain be- 
tween France and Spain bears the none name and 
meaning " Pyr-wyn" plural, " Pyr-wynai," Latin form, 
« Pyren»i." 

E-pirus, Y Pyrwys, the spires or peaks, the name 
which superseded, and again gave way to Albania, diffisred 
but slightly from Pyrwyn in form or meaning. 
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In the Gomenc '* Pyr*' we have the root also of the 
Hellenic vvp, from the cone or tapering of flame — the 
Teutonic «* fire," the tree " fir" (cone tree) — spire, spear, 
oar common. " spur,*' and pear. From the Cymric par 
(acu, point, spear) came Par*naMttB. 

The chain of mountains extending across the North of 
Spain, from the Pyrenees to the Atlantic, ^vere known as 
Mons Vinnios^ Mons Wyn, the White MoontaioB, now 
Sierra Alba. 

Eira is the Cymric root for ''snow/' Mynydd Eira is 
the Cymric name which we render ** Snowdon*" So ia 
Helvetia (Switzerland) the Western Alps were ''Mons 
Jura," and the chain in Sicilyt of which ^tna is the apex, 

were " Montes Emu** 

** Id** is the Cymric root for a point or apex, idio, to 
acuminate. Hence comes Mount Ida in Troas, Ida in 
Crete, the Idubeda Mountains (Sierra Molina) in Spain. 

From "Cefn" (a back, dorsum) come the numerous 
Cefns in Wales, (Cefn Mawr, Cefn Moel, Cefn Isa,) the 
Mons Cebenna, Cevennes, in Southern France. Blaen, 
blaenau, (mountain lines or tops,) come before us passim 
in Wales, Blaenau Gwent, Blaenau Bryclian. it was the 
name of the mountain ciiain of Paphlagonia in Asia 
Minor, Blaen^. 

nrVBRS OF BXJItOPB. 

The principal livers of Europe exhibit Cymric roots, 
no less clear and significant than those of the mountains. 
Most of them derive their names from, 

Dwr, Dwfp, water, same Japhetic root as v?wp, udus, 
unda, wador; uda, bauscrit; or from aw, eau, au, w, 
wy, wys, wysg, water, water in motion, river, stream. 

From Dwfr, Dwr, derive the Durius, , (Douro,) and 
Astura, Duemo, in Portugal and Spain. 

The Duria (Guadaluvar) in Valencia. 

The Uria (Tinto) in Granada. 

The Adur, Adour, (Y D\Vr,) in Gascogny. 

The Duranius (Dor-dogne) iu Guyenne. 

The Adur in Sussex. 
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Dubria, Dovr, Dovor. 

The Doore in Monmoulhshire* 

The Ure in Yorkshire. 

The Der-went, Dwr Gwent, in Yorkshirn. 

The Cal-dor (caled dwr, hard wntcr ) in Cumberland. 

The Dtiria Major, and JDuria Mmor» (Dora,) in Gallia 

Cisalpina (Piedmont). 
The Astura in Latiiim. 

"Avon," the Cymric root for river, is found over 
Britain, Italy, Spam, and Gaul, The Romans wrote it 
Aufonia, Abona, Abon. 

**Wy/* water, is found in its simplest form in the river 
Wye, in South Wales, and Wye in England. Wey, Wys, 
water, stream ; Wjao, Use, stream, appear in numerous 
forms : — 

Isis in Oxfordshire. 

Isis, Ouse, in Yorkshire, Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire. 

Exe in Devon. 

Usk in South Wales. 

Eske in Yorkshire, Cumberland, Scotland. 

Is-ara, Oise, in France. So Is-ara, Isere, in Dauphinj. 

Athesis (Adige) in Lombardy ; Athaw, still — Isis. 

iEsis, (Ouse,) Esino, in Umbria. 

^sarus, same as Isara, in Calabria. 

JBas, or Aous, (Boiassa,) in Epirus, or Albania. 

Aehel-ous in Acamania, or Yvannlna. 

** Wys" appean to be kfll sylkble in a large class 
el riYer namee of primitive Europe ; Pen-eaa, Alph-euB, 
MhtmoBf Alb-is ; and the fint in othera* as bnlir, Ister» 
l^tda, &-opttS. 

Pendent, ie need river, chief river. 

^Rha," the anoieiit name of the Volga, la horn the 
Cfomerie *'rh8»*' force, impetas-^root of the Latin rapio, 
ramdus. 

The Rhenos,'' or « Rhine,'* tokee ito name from the 
Cymric rhtn, a channel, from the root riian, a division, 
whence ''rend" and "rent." Rhenins also in Liguria. 

** Don" is the Cymric root for an overflowing, a flood, 
^ wave. Hence the Don in Scythia (Lower Rnssia), the 
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Donaw» UteraUy *<ike flood-waler," the Danube^ the 
Don in Seotland, the Don-wtari the Daiester, ia Ruasuu 
Bh6d» the aame as the Latin form rota, is the Cymric 
twA ibr an orb, a wheel, an eddy. Bhod-danaw, Rho* 
danuB, the river of eddies. 
Garw is the Cymric adjective for " roagh/' Hence, 
Garomna» (jburw-aTOD, rough river; Ganmae in 
France. 

The Garrys and Garrows in Ireland, 
The Yarrow in Scotland. 

The Arrow, Yare (LAtin Ganyeniis), and Oare in 

England. 
The Arc in fitruria, now the Anon» 

Tren is a Cymric root for " force, rapidity." Hence 
oar "Trent.** It is the root of the Latin "strenuus," 
whence "strength.** To "train** is to give "force and 
rapidity;** Cymric* **trenu,** to act rajwdly. Tnienta, 
river in Italy. 

Taw is a Cymric root for *' stillneBS, quiet.** Hence, 
The Tagus, I a jo, in 8pain. 
The Taw in Devon. 
The Tay in Scotland. 
Tkf is a Cymric root for what spreads out^ an expan- 
sion, a reach of water. Hence, 
Tay (Tava) in Scotland. 
Taf in Wales. 
Teifi (plural) in Wales. 
Taf-wys, Thames, spread iug waters. 
Tam-isis, i. e., the union of the Taf and Isis, the 

Thames. 
Tamyis, or Thyamis, in Epirus. 
The Hiiinbcr, Cliuinber, Umbro, in Britain, and the 
Umbro, the chief river in Etruria. were so iianicLl by the 
Umbii or Cymry that first settled Etruria and Britain 
ixom themselves. 

"Dov, Dof,*' is a Cymric root for " tame, gentle." 
Hence the Latin " Domo, domus,** and English " Dove.** 
Il gave defljgnationt to the Dnbia (Dove) rivers in Eng- 
land ; Hao DaUn (Douhs) in France, 
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Araf is Cymric for ''slow." Hence the ''Amr*' 
(Saone), and such compoands as Is-ara, and Av-ara 
(Cher), Avon-ara. CsBsar obsenred that the current of 
the Arar was so slow that it was difficult to judge which 
way it flowed, contrasting with the '^violantior unda 
Bhodani/; 

Min, Fin, is a Cymric root for a lip, an edge, a frontier. 
The common Latin designation for a frontier port, town, 
or demarcation. Ad Fines, was a rendering of the older 
Gomeric fonn Ar Meniau," or Arfinian.'* Hence, 
"Armenia, Arminius, Herminius, Ariminum, Arminian 
or Erminian roads," scartered from the Caucasus to 
Britain, and Portugal. Min gave name to 

The Minius, Minho, in Portugal. 

The Arminia (Fiore), and Minio (Mignon), in 
Etruria. 

The Mincius (Mincio) in Lombard y. 
Taen, tain, is a Cymric root of the same meaning as 
Tat a reach, a spread. Hence the 

Tyne, Tinna, in Northumberland. 

Tvne, Tinna, in Scotland. 

Tanais in Russia. 

Tenna, I'inna, in Fermo, in Italy. 

Tinnia (Marogra) in Umbria, Italy. 
M^dd, Cymric for rotation, an eddy, a swirl. Hence 
such names, 

Medduacus, Med way, i, c, Mcdd-wy, in England. 

MedduacQs, Major and Minoi-, in Lombardv. 
Gwerdd, werdd, green; ir and irwcdd, gi-een (same 
root as vireo, viridis, ver), jseems tu have given name to 
the 

Eridanus, Ir-donau, green waters, in Italy. 
Ir-is in Pontus. 
Alb, Alba, Albula, Albis, a mountain stream, it com- 
mon to all Europe. Albula was the second name of the 
Tiber, Rymo its first 

The Nairn in Scotland, and Namia, in Italy; the 
Mersey in England, and Mersa in Italy ; the Stonr in 
England, and the Stura in Spain, Gaul, and Italy ; the 
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Lcir (Leicester) in Englaiid, and Liris in Italy ; the 
Nndd, Nyth, Nith, in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
and the NsthuB in Italy ; the Dee (Deva) of Scotland 
and Waled, and the Deva of Spain and Italy (Do pro- 
nounced Dee) ; the Tamar of Devon, and th^ Tamafif 
of Spain (Galicia) and Italy; tba Medvray of EngkiOdi 
Meduana of Brittany, Medua or Medaactn of Italy; 
the Clwyd, Clyde, of Scotland and Wales^ and the 
ClndoB and I^diua of Italy and Asia Minor» add maft^ 
othenr an the Mm dosignations from the BMtmQomeitc 
foots. 

Eb, lb. If, Iv, are Oymric roots, implying issuing otfC^ 
bursting forth. They are found in composition thusv*^ 
Ebwr, Ebor, Ifor, Ivor, Hebor, Heber — one that rushes 
violently, a warrior. Hence Iberi, Celt-Iberi, Ebur-ones, 

and the river-names Ibenis (Ebro) in Spain, and Hebrus 
in Thrace, Iberia in Asia, and Iberia in Europe. 

Ben is a Cymric root, white* Hence t:^aay Siem^ 
Sequana (Seine), and Saone. 

Lloer is a Cymric root for hrit^ht, clear. Lloer, subs.^ 
the moon. Lioegr, a cleared, lightsome country, opposed 
to forest. Hence Loc ris, Liguria, Lloegria, md tiie river 
Liger (Lloire) in France. 

TRIBES AHO TRIBAL llAlfB8 OF BVROPB. 

We next pass to the tribal names of the tribes of Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain, as transmitted to us, upon the whole, 
with remarkable orthographical hdelity, by the Roman 
authors and Itineraries. 

Spaik. 

The Cehici of Lusitania, the GalTaeci (Galicia), the 
Celto-Iberi of central Spain, were three tribes of the same 
stock, the two former being Highland Celts (lei Ucha), 
the last the Celts of the Iberus, or perhaps, ^ar eminence^ 
the Gelt varriors. 

The Vacc8Bi» Arevaci (i. Ar y Vaci, next to, or on 
tbeVaei), Vacetam, Taccetani, Vescitani, tribes extending 
from Gallicia to Catalonia, derhre thdr appellation from 

CAICB. JOUR., itos. z 
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Tuwch, Lat. vaoca, a cow. They were pastoral and 
agricultural tribes, the same as the Vacomagi of Scot- 
land. 

The Gaacsones, or Vaaeoiies, horn whom the Basque 
province takes its name» were oalled so from Gwas, a 
soldier's servant. Hence vassal. The topography of 
this province* in and before the Roman oonqoest of it» is 
pardy Cymric* the rivers being Deva (Dee), Adora 
(Adour), Nerva (strong river); the moantain chain, 
lions Tinnius ; the towns of the same names as those in 
Britain — ^Alba« Vindeleia, Deobriga, Varia. The modem 
Basque must therefore be a language introduced since the 
fall of the Roman empire. 

The Berones (Ber» spear) adopted the name from their 
long lances. 

The Carpetani derive their appellation from caer, a 
castle. Their fortresses, Toletum, Mantua, Caraca, Bric- 
tobria, Centobriga, Arcobriga, Termes, Segontia, Nu- 
mantia, h&nff the stroneest in Spain. 

The Cymnc root " II means internal motion, fermen- 
tation, anger; Ilio, to ferment, to be angry; "Iliad," 
fermentation, wrath, war; Hi, Ilus, is a frequent name 
among the British and Cambrian Cluefr« The root 
enten into several tribe-names of Spain. 

Ilergetes (Modern Arragon). 

Ilercavones (Catalonia). 

Ilicitani, and llipuli. 
As in the Ilium, Ilion, the Arx of Troy, II constitutes 
the distinctive feature in the appellations of very many 
Spanish fortresses. 

Ildum (Cueva, Valencia). 

Ilici (Elche, Valencia). 

Ilorci (Lorca, Murcia). 

Ilurco (lUora, Andalusia). 

Iliberi (Granada, Andalusia). 

Ilipa (Penaflor, Andalusia); 
and in " Ilipula Mens," " Sierra Nevada.'* 

The Idatani were the highlanders of the Idupeda 
mountains. 
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Gatalattnl, **Gad-wal," war-bolwaiiu, Catalonia, the 
same as Oadwallauni of Britain and Gaol* 

Vannting appellations were often asflumed by barbarian 
trib«, most or the old Norae and Scandinavian names ez- 
preasing something ferocious or terrible. The Turdctani, 
who occupied modem Andalnsiay some of whose national 
poems consisted of above 6000 lines, appear indebted for 
tiieir name to the root tjrddain/' to boas^ to magnify. 

Of Baatica, the province, and Beetis, the river (Guadiu-* 
quiver), no etymology has ever been ventured. I sug- 
gest " Baedd," Cymric for a boar, Latin, ** verxes," w liich 
survives in the final syllable of Guadalquiver, tiie Boar 
River/' 

The "Oretani" means borderers, from the Cymric 
<'or," a border, frontier* 

The **Astures*' were named from the river Astura 
(Astorga, Ezla). 

On the norlii coast lay the Autrigones, (aw, water; 
trigo, to dwell.) As we have water-dwellers" in Duro- 
triges (Dwr, Dorset, in Britain). 

These were the principal tribes of Hispania; of the 
rest, such as the Cositani, Veltones, Bastuli, Contestant, 
the etymology is not apparent. 

Gaul. 

In Cesar's time Gnnl contained three principal divi- 
sions. Be1f2:ia, literally war-land (Bel, war); Celtica, 
Celt or Gael hmd, and Aquitania. Armorica (ar mor 
ucha, on the upper sea) extended on the north-east from 
the Seine to Usiiant. 

In Bblgia were situated the following trib^ : — 

Batavi. Bfid, a boat, boatmen. They occupied the 

delta of the llliine. 

Menapii. On the menai, or straits, the same as the 
Menapii on the Menai of Wales. The Cymric name for 
the Straits of Dover is " Menai Caint," the Menai of Kent. 

Gugerui. Gwern, a swamp or fen, Fenmen. Between 
the Rhine and the Maese. 
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Treveri (Luxenil)our^, Treves). Tref, town — wyr, 
men. Oppidani, as opposed to Ruricolae. 

Atrt bates (Artois, Arras), from the same root, Y trev," 
the town. 

Eburoues (Tongres, from the Tungri, who were the 
first, B.C. 70, that called themgelves German*). The 
same root whioh gave name to the Iberi of Spain, and 
Sbaronas of Britain. Ib^wr, Ebor, one who charges, 
a mrriov. 

Morini en the M6r or Sm. (Fays de Oalins.) 

Ballovaat. B«l, war. (BoBuvauO 

Vmmandtti. (Vflniiandois.) Ber» v«?, a spear. The 
same as the Berones of Spain. 

Gatalaoni. (Ghalonft.) Cad*wallo, battla bulwark. 
The same as the Gatalaoni (Catalonia) of Spaiiit «nd tlie 
Catienchlani of Britaiii. 

Rem!. Rhe» a king. (Rheims.) Same as the BiCgni 
of Britain. 

Nervi. N6r, strength, root of Nero, nervns» nenra, 
lingones. Leuci. Betasii, nnkoown* 

Gbltica coutained-— 

The Sequani, so called from the river Sequana (Saonfi)« 
Senones. Sen, white, foir. Th^ same as the Senones 

of Britain, of whom they were a daughter tribe. 
Vello^'Ottfaes* A compound of bel, vel» war, and Cassii, 

battlemen. 

Tri-casaes. From the same root. (Troyes), the same 
as the Cassii and Trieasaii of Britain. 

Camutes* Cam, a stone pile ; the root of Camiola, 
Camia, Acamania. (Chartrain, Chartres.) 

Veneti. (Went, Gwent, a fair or beautiful region, 
from gwen, wen, fair.) The same as Veiietia in Italy, 
Gwent in South Wales, Venedotia in North Wales. (La 

Vendee, Vannes.) 

Baiocasaes, Viducasses. Compounds of (Jlassii, Casswys, 
war-vassals. (Bayeux, Vieux.) 

NaniTietea. Nan(, a valley (Nantz). Valley men, 
Dalesmen. 
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, ParifiVy from Paris, a shepherd. Same, as the Parisii 
of Britain, ^aria.) 
Bbiirones, JBbor. (ETreux.) Same as in Spain and 

Britain. 

. Mdui. The ^dui shared the hegemony of Gaul with 
ihe Arverni. The claims of both to Trojan descent, and 
consinship with the Romans, were acknowledged by the 
Roman Senate. The Mdui called themselves so after 
Aedd the Great, the founder of tlieir state. 

Boil. Foresters. Bois, Celtic, a wood. Henoe Boi« 
arii, Boiemia (Bohemia, Bavaria), eonntiies conqnered 
and settled by the Celtic Boii. 

> Pictones, Pictavi, same as the Picti of Britain (Poitou). 

Turonea. (Tours.) Either from Tyrrfai, the hero to 
whose memory the mont near Tours was erected, or from 

t6r (tower). 

Caleti (Caux), Calais. Gala, Celtic, a harbour. 

Rhedones. Rhed, a course, race, charioteers (Rennes)^ 
. On the Rhone and its tributaries were situated, — 

The Allobroges. Alt, height; bro, a country; or 
ailt; a foreigner. 

Sego-Vellauni. Another compoond of bel, vel, war. 

Tri-castini. Another componnd of Cassii. 

Catnriges. Cad, battle; wyr-ucha, higlilauders. 

Volcae Tectosages (highland Volcae). VolcsB Areco- 
mici (lowland Volcae, ar y cwm, on the valleys). Same 
as the Volcjp of North '^Folk" and South "Folk," in 
Britain; the Volscae of Italy, and the Fir-Bolg (Bolg- 
wyr) of Ireland. The original seems simply Belgwys, 
"Belgae," warriors; a soft form being "Volgwys," 
whence the Bolgae of Ireland, the Latin " Volgus," and 
Qur" folk" and " volk.** 

Thest powerful tribes in the century precediiii^ Caesar 
had subdued the richest part of Germany round the 
Hercyniau forest, and were distinguished in his time for 
their military prowess and excellent legislation, 

Nantuates. Nant, a ravine, also a brook. 

Leiiiani. From Lemauus, the lake. Lyme in Britain 
was also Lemanus. 
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Geneva. Gtenau, wlience Genua (Genoa), jy/. Geneuau, 
Geneva, lips; the lips of the lake or sea. 

I do Dot see the etymology of Helvetia and Helvii.' 
The topography of Helvetia is Cymric, Mons Durius, 
Dubio (Dov), river ; Tigani (Ty-gwyn), Pagus ; Tigu- 
rinus (Ti-gwyr-wyn), Pagus ; Ebro-donam (YTerdun)^ 
Minnodunum, Salodarttm^ Pennilucas, Octodunis, Vm- 
donisea. 

Between the Liger, Lloire, and the Pyrenees lay, — 
The hegemonic dan of the Arverni. Qwern, wern, a 

Bwampt a watei^mead ; Ar-wern, (Auvergne), above the 

water-lands. 

Bitnriges, Bonrgee, on the Liger, AUier, Inche, Cher 
and Creose rivers. Byw» to live; d^, water — ^livers 
on the water, river-tribes. 

Cadorci. Cfid, battle, wyr, men. Between the Du- 
ranins (Dordogne) and the Gammna (Qaronne). Oastra 
Gadnroorum, Cahors ; and the danprovinee itself, Querd. 

Ruteni. Rhydd, firee, freemen, Franks (Rouerges, Ro- 
des), 

Lemovices. The termination connects it with the Ordo- 
vices of Britain ; but the etymology of the first syllable 
is not obvious (Limosin). 

Bituriges Vivisci. Same as the Bituriges on the lidre 
(Borddais, Bourdeauz). 

Santones. Unknown. ** Sant," Qomeric and Italian 
Umbrian, is the same as the Latin sanotns, holy, origi- 
nally the same as "sen," white, pare. Santones may 
therefore be a form of Senones (Saintonge;. 

Germany. 

Cimbri, GomeridsB, as in Italy, Britain, and other 
countries. 

" Monuments of the former strength and importance 
of the Cimbri are still to be seen on dther shore of the 

' The whole region between the Hercynian ioreetj the Maine and 
th« Rhine, was occopied by the Helvetians, and the tract beyond it 
6y the Boians— both Ofiginally Oallie nations.— Tadtns, Jh Mcr* 
Cmt. 0. zxviii. 
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Northern OceaD. Their camps and lines of circumvalla- 
tion are not erased. From the extent of ground they 
occtipy» we may even now form an estimate of the force 
and resources of the state; and the account of their 
grand army, which consisted of such prodigious numbers, 
seems to be verified." — (Tacitus, De Mor, Ger, xxxvii.) 

Catti — Caddi, (Cad, a battle, warriors.) the same as 
the Catti, Cadurci, Catalanni, Cadwaili of Gaul» Britain, 
Spain. 

The Dames assumed by these tribes were warranted by 
their martial qualifications. "The Catti" (Tacitus, -De 
Mor. Qer. xxx.) " are hardy and robust : their h'mhs 
compact: their minds endowed with vigour beyond the 
rest of their countrymen. Considered as Germans, their 
understanding is quick and penetrating. They elect 
officers fit to command, and obey them implicitly : thev 
keep tlieir ranks, and know how to take advantage of 
every opportunity. They restrain their martial impetuo- 
sity, and wait for the attack : they arrange with judg- 
ment the labours of the day, and throw up entrenchments 
for the night. Trusting little to fortune, they depend 
altogether on valour, and, what is rare in the history of 
barbarians, and never attained without regular discipline, 
they place their confidence not in the strength of their 
armies, but entirely in their general. Their infantry is 
their main strength. Each soldier carries, besides his 
arms, his provision and military tools. You may see 
other armies rushing to a battle. The Catti march to 
war. I n skirmish in detached parties, or to sally out on 
a sudden emergence, is not their practice. K victory 
hastily gained, or a quick retreat, may suit the genius of 
cavalry, but such rapidity, in the opinion of the Catti, 
denotes want of resolution. Perseverance is the true 
mark of courage." 

Senones. Same as the Senoaes and Sen» of Britain, 
Italy, Gkiul. 

ra>Gambri, or southern Cambri. The same as the 
Gimbri to the north, Gambri, Gimbri, Umbri of Britain 
and Italy. 
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Britain. 

The tribes occupying the western and northern extre- 
mities of our island were known as the Cornubii (Corn- 
wall). Careni, Camonacae, Creones, (Caithness, Siither- 
land, Ross,) from Corn, pi. Ceryn, a horn, a proj(H;tion, 
" Corn Wallia," the Horn of Wales, Cornuaiile in Bre- 
tagne. Cerno was the prinoitive name of Coraica cudd 
Cyprus. The Cymric for Cornwall is Cernyw. 

Next to the Cornubii were the Dnmnones. Dumnouia, 
Dyfnaint, deep dales. (Devon, from dyfa, deep.) 

Durotriges. Dwr, water, trigo, to dwell. (Dorset, 
literally water- seat.) 

Belgse, bel, war, the same as the Belgae of the conti- 
nent, Volcae of Italy, 1 olc of eastern Britain, Bolg of 
Irekiid. (Wilts and Hants.) 

Cimbri, same as Cjmrj, Umbri, Gomeridae. (Somer- 
set.) 

Atrebatii, same as the Atrebates of Gaul. Trev, a 
town. (Berks, Surrey.) 

Regni. Rhe, a king. (Sussex, Uegnum, Chichester.) 
Surrey is a corruption of Super Rhe, Sur-rey, the 
country above the Regni. 

Vectis. Isle of Wight, from the Cymric " Wvdd," con- 
spicuoiM, a fair scene. The highest point of onowdoB ia 
the ^ Wydd-fa," the view-place, from which tlie whole 
•oene ctn he coiniiieBded. 

Onitn. (Kent.) Caint, a lair open country, of the 
•ame mtmekwg as Gwent^ the former firom din, cain, 
iri]ite» fair, tl^ latter from gwen, white. From ean " 
deriTe the Latin caaat, candeo, eandldoa, candor. The 
CantK or Gwenet» (Veneti), were the s^mm of Hero- 
dotas» who places tiiem at ^ extremity of Celtica, 
correctly, whether he meant the CSantii of Kent, or the 
Yeneti, Gwentiaid (Vendee) of Gaul. 

Trinobantes. ** Ban " is the Cymric root for high» 
lofty. Bmit is a height. Balion a qneen. Bat there is 

Ct dificnlty, from the conflicting statements on the 
iry of the Trinobantes, or Trinovantes, in dealing 
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with the etymology of this word. The authorities from 
which Geoffrey of Monmouth compiled his History, ^ive 
us not Triiiovautes, but Troynovantes as their reading, 
and Troja Nova as its signification. There are two 
reasons why this accoiint is not hastily to be rejected: the 
first, that Caer Troia has always been a Cymric name for 
London; and, secondly, that the capital of the Tri-casses, 
or Tri-cassii, the contermini in Gaul of the Catalauni, as 
the Tre-novantes were in Britain to the Catieuchlani — 
all pure Cymric tribes, was similarly known as Caer 
Troia, and nas ever since retained the name "Troj^es." 
The word " Tro " appears, from the earliest ages, to 
have been given by the Gomeridse to a circular fort; 
and wherever a Gomeric colony settled, its first work 
was to build a "Tro" or Troja. There was, therefore, 
a Troja of the Novantes in Britain, as of the Cassii 
in Gaul. Whether such Tr(ij;i, and its name preceded, 
were or were not connected with the Troy of Asia, and 
any Trojan colomzation under Brydain, (Brutus,) or 
any other chief, is a distinct question. If we e\er found 
it, which we do not, written Trenovant, or Trenobant, 
we might suppose it to be Tre-novantes, simply the 
town of the Novantes, or the town on the bant or height, 
such bant being the high ground on which the present 
city of London, from the Tower to St. Paul's, stands, 
which was surrounded, in ancient times, by the lake of 
the Thames. 

Iceni. (Norfolk, Suffolk.) The Iceni were Volgse, 
, Bolgee, Belgae, Folc, but what the etymology of the 
eponymal temi Iceni *' Is, I aee not. 

Catieuchlani. Cad, battle, uohlanan, high plaees. 
The battle tribe of Cadwallon, occupying the higher 
grounds of Hertford, Bedford, Huntingdon, Northampton, 
Buckingham. 

Coritani. The Coraniaid of the Triads. (Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely.) Uncertain ; perhaps Gwyr 
y donau, "men of the waters or floods," ^e larger 
portion of these counties beine then lagoon. 

Dobuni. D6f, gentle, civilized. (Uxfordshire, War- 

CAM B. JOUR., Ii68. S A 
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wickfehitfe* Glottoetterahire. Their oapital was CorinteutDy 

OifeDceSter.) 

Oornavii, or Corndbii, tbd ssune ab Ibe Goniiibii« or Cor- 
Babii of Oortiwall, of whom they were a daughter tribe. 
(Worcestmbire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Cheshiiei) 

Otdo^ces. Gwyr-d^fi-ica. The highland or northein 



sottth^ Cymry. (Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, Gla- 
morganflbiiQ» Breconebire, part of Salop and Worcester* 
ahire.) 

Dimetse, or Demetee. In Cymric, " Dyfed." Home- 

atiarters. (GaermartbenBhIre, Pembrokediire^ Cardigan- 
liire.) 

Cangi, Uncertain. (Caernarvonshire.) Pcrhaf» from 
OalUc, a branch,'' t. e., a branch of the Ordovices. 

Brigantes. The most powerful tribe of Britain, occu^ 
Dying Yorkshire (North and West Ridings), Cumberland^ 
Northumberland, and Durham. Cymru Brigantiaid, 
Cumbria, or Humbria, in this part of Britain, extended 
from tho Sol way Frith and the Tweed to the Humben 

"Brig" is a Cymric root for "top, summit, hill.** 
Brigant, Brigantind, is a Higlilander ; and as Highlanders 
in all ages have levied contributions on the lowland 
tribes, Brioaiit came in its secondary sense to mean a 
robber, a brigand. 

Brigfa, or Brig-a, is a town or citadel on a "brig" or 
hill. It was the termination of perhaps one fourth of the 
names of the towns in GaUie: Cisalpiua, Gallia Tran- 
salpina, and Hispania. 

Every chain of mountains, or highland country, in 
Europe, had of course its " Brigantes," or Highlanders. 

Parisii. (East Riding of Yorkshire.) Parys, a shep- 
herd. Root, Pari, a flock. The same as the Parisii of 
France. 

Novantse. Same as the Novantes of South Britain. 
(Wigton.) 

Selgovae. Isel, low. (Ayrshire.) 

Gadeni, rather Cadeni. dad, battle. (Kirkcudbright, 
Dumfries, Lanark.) 
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Ottadlw. In CYmrii^ OofMini. Qq&i y Difiici, thf 
forast of the Tyne. Tbv potep^ wm in poiMiioii 
of the couiitry between tbp Tyne ft^d the FriA of Forth. 
Ae late as the sixth oentory they ooqld raise 40,000 mevi 
in arms. The Gododin of MettTiPy a Briljah poem of 
the sixth centqry, comniisiaorates n battle again^jt the 
invading tribes of the cpntiiient, m wbiob (onx bn9di»d 
ohiefs, all Torquati of 4ie Pttadivi pmriiedt and the 
author himaelf was taken captive. 

Damnii, or Dumnii. Dyfo, deep» a dale. The same 
as the Damnonii of South Britain. (Benfrew, Dumbar- 
ton, StiHing.) Vennieones, Vennicontes. Wen,iair; the 
last obscure. (Forfer, Perth, Kincardine.) 

Taixai. Unknown. (Aberdeenshire.) Perhaps Tai» 
. (Housse, resideDoes, Udia, highest) 

Vacomagi. Vuweh, vacca, a cow. Magu, to rear, 
support. Herdsmen. The same as the Vaoeetani, Vae^ 
em of Spain. (BIgin, Banff, Nairn.) 

Cefones, Creones, Cereni, Carnonacss, Comabii. The 
same as the Cornabii of Cornwall. Msiii of the horn or 
promontory. (Ross, Sutherland, Caithness.) 

The whole interior of the country between Caithness 
and the Clyde was held by the Caledonii. Celyddon, 
dense forests. The same as the Caledonia Sylva of 
Greece. 

Orcades. Ore, a whale, Celtic ; or from Orch, the 
furthest limit, Cymric. Ultima Thule. 

Ebiides. The same as Eubaea. Uncertain. 

Cantae. Caint, fair, open. The same as Kent. (Cro- 
marty, and part of Ross.) 

The names for the promontories, mountains, and rivers 
at this extremity of Europe were homog-eneoiis witli those 
in the east, west and south of the continent. Amuogst 
the rivers we have Deva and Duna ( Dec and Don) ; Tina, 
Tinna, Usca, Esca, ^ica, Tavis, Tuessiu, Aboua, Avona, 
Itys, Ituna ^tlie Itlion of Wales), Alauna and Glotta, or 
Clyda (Clyae, Clwyd). The mountains are all Ban, Ben, 
Penninse, Jura (Isle of Jura). 

It k both instructive and amysing to stvdy the accu- 
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racy with which the SomaiiB fendmd the aatire Cymric 
names of die eouatry where they put up the ** Am Finiam 
Imperii Romani/' Uehel^ (high,) they write *'Uxei<- 
htm," whidi suggests that the Latin z was not **€S,'* bat 
the euttural eh" of the Japhetic and Cymric, and the 
Gieeh as in AchiUes. Pen-uchel (high nead, now Ord 
Head, aboye Dunrolnn Castle,) they wrote PenozuUum 
Promontorinm, and translated Alta Kipa. ** Loch'' they 
wrote " Loza." Loth, Lot, from whence Lothians, (a 
most ancient Cymric as well as Semitic name,) they 
wrote " Lota," Avon, Abona, Llyn, Lin, as in Lacus Lin- 
caledor, Llyn Caled-wr (hard water), now Lake Lomond. 
Aber, either Ber, as in Berubium, or Abra, as in AbraTan-> 
nus Sinus (Luce Bay, Wigtonshire). Brae, Bre, as in 
Bremeniuni (Riechester). Mull, moel, (high bald land,) 
Maleas, as in Maleas Insula (Isle of Mull). The ^ Bod,'* 
the first syllable of Bodencus, the earliest name of the 
Eridanus (Po) of Italy, turns up in Boderia Sinus, (Frith 
of Forth,) Bodotria, the common Cymric " Bod." 

Many of the Scotch counties, to say nothing of towns 
and castles, retain the primitive Cymnc designations. 

Caithness, i. e., Caeth-ynys, the Isle or Promontory of 
the Captives, (caeth, a captive,) from the settlement here 
by Marius, or Meurig, a.d. 1'25, of the remains of a 
Scandinavian army defeated by him. 

Banff. Heights. 

Ross, Rhos. Heathland, moor. Same as Hossica, 
Rosh, Russia. 

Inverness. The Inver-Ynys. Inver is the Celtic* 

Aber the Cymric form. 

Aberdeen. Aber-don, the confluence of the Don with 
the sea; or Aberdee, confluence of the Dee. 

Perth, a bush, or grove. 

Eden, Edin. A bird. Caer Eden, "Bird's Castle;" 
but it is also a proper name, Edin C^tle, Edinburgh. 
Root, ed, " swiftness." 

Argyle. Same as Argolis. The ravines, tahtncsses. 

Kincardine. Celtic, Cen -caer- dan, or dinas ; literally 
**head oi the castle town," from Caer Dinas, now Dunottar. 
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Kinross. Celtic, Ken-rhos. 

Linlithgow. IJyn of the lith, or Leith^ Btream, 
Gwy, Wye. 

Berwick. Aber-wtg, or Aber*weeg. Wig is the 
agitation of water, where a river encounters the tide. 

Renfrew, District of the Ffraw. Same as Aber-fraw 
in Anglesey. 

Ayr. Air, brightness. It is the name of several 
rivers in England and Scotland ; Aire, Ayr, Ayre. 

Dumbarton. A corruption of Dun Brython, *'the 
Briton's fort.** 

Glasgow, i. c, Glas-coed (green wood), rendered lite- 
rally in its port. " green oak" Greenock. The arms of 
Glasgow are a green wood. 

Dumfries. The Dun, or Diirio, on the frith. 

Kii kciul bright and Selkirk appear corrupt compoundg 
from K ii k, i c, Cerrio;, " stones;" Carrig, Irish. Whether 
church be derived from Kvpuuai is extremely doubtful. 
Most prol>ably Kirk and Cyrch are short popular forms 
of the Cymric and Celtic "cerrig;" all the primitive 
Druidic churches being- circular monohthp, just what 
Cerrig, Kirk, describes. " Clachan,*' stones, (Jeltic, is 
still generally used in the Highlands for the parish 
church, whence ClackmaQoan, a later Celtic form for 
"Cerrigman." 

Athol is the same as ^tolia, in Greece. 

A small lexicon might be composed of the topogra- 
phic Cymricism of Scotland. 

Aw, " water,** we find in its simplest combination in 
" Loch Awe," 

Italy. 

On the Alpes, Penninse, ApenuinsB, we have already 
remarked ; and on the identity of the river- naming of 
this country with that of the rest of Europe, especially 
Britain. 

Wherever we find Au,*' ** Aw" in a river name, it 
is probably the Japhetic aw *' (water), as in ** Au-fidus, 
Aolon^ Metaurus. 
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The attention of the etymologist should be directed to 
the prevalence of the oldest Cymric namee, in their 

firimitiye forms, as preserved in Britain, in the heart of 
taly, south of Cisalpine Graul ; ex. gr., such rivera as 
Tinia, Tinna, Tamariis, (Esis, Umbro, Astura, Tnientus, 
Calor, Cakdor, Aro> Liris, Teloniua (tclyn» harp), VehnuSt 
Narnia. 

Such mountoim as Garganus, Canteriw. Pjrmus. 

Uunarus. 

Such towns as Tre-veiituin, Tre-ba, Trevia, Treia, 
Trebula, from the Cymric " Tre," a town ; 

Or, " Venusia," Genusium, Venafrum, from the Cymric 
gwen, wen, ven, white; the "wyo" and *'vin" of 
Britain ; 

Or such as Teia, Teanum, Teate, Tifernum, Tiburnum, 
from Ty, Tai, (house, houses) ; 

Or such as Careia, C»re (Caerau), Carseoli, from 
"Caer," a camp ; 

Or such as Lanuvium, from Llan," an indosure, 
temple, or fort ; 

Or such as Cora, Corioli, Corbium, Cortona, Corfinium, 
from " Cor," a circle ; 

Or such pure Cymric names as Miirgaiiti;i ( Mur-gaint, 
white fortress), Duioiiia (dwr), Mduduria (Maen dwr), 
Canusium, Comum, Cominium, Cumse (cwm), Bardu- 
lium, l adinum, Cymerium, Mevania, Meviiniola, Tuder ; 
evidences which we may auguieiit at leisure of the 
Gomt ric ideDtity of primitive Italy and Britaiu, in race 
and language. 

In the town nomenclature of Spain, the proviuce of 
Btttica t'xceptod, the term " brig," mount, hill, predomi- 
nated. A *' brio;'" town w;is a lowu, citadel, or fortress 
on a hill or rock; a hill-fort, like the Capitol of Rome, 
the Ilion of Troy, the Acropolis of Athens, the Acron of 
Corinth. 

In Galicia we have " Brigantium" (Burgo), the burg 
bemg hefe, as in numerous instanoes, the later form of 
bWff'* or the oooral equivalent to purg, burg," from 
which comes also the Teutonic ^ borgt ixHrough/' and 
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nearer still, "bry." The words burrow, barrow, are 
afBnes ; Abobriera, Bayona, Nemetobriga, Orense. 

In Asturia.— Hriu(!cum ( Benaveute), Araallobriga (Me- 
dina del Rio Seco), Lacobriga, Dessobrie^, Deobrigula. 

In Tarraconensis. — Talabriga (Taiavera), Segohriga 
(Segorbe), Nertobriga (Alumnia), Arcobriga (Arcos), 
Centobriga (Brihuega), Briglatra (Butrago), Segobriga 
(Riego), Augustobriga (Agreda). 

North of the Iberus. — Suliobriga(Reynosa), Hanobriga 
(Bilboa), Deobriga (Haia), 

In Lusitaniti. — Langobriga (Verra), Corumbnga (Co- 
imbra), Mirobriga (Ciudad Rodrigo), Deobrina (Flascen- 
tia), Aiio-Listobrip^a (Taiavera la Vieja), Mundobriga (Port 
Aligre), Hicrabrif^a ( Villa Franca), Cotobriga ( Coziuibraj, 
Mirobriga (Saritiago dc Cacem), Lagobriga ( Lagos). 

Vindeleia, Ebora (Evora), Kilniana, Vara, Uxama, 
Segontium, and others, the same as in Britain and Italy, 
occur ; bat, as a rule, the Peninsular fortresses were either 
« n" or " Brig. ' I know of no « Magus," " Dun" or 
**Llan" among them. 

Qaul. 

The Gallic towns are eomjpottnds, for the most part, of 

dun, din, dinas, dunum, dtnum," a forttess, a term un- 
known in Spain, where ^ brig'* and '* il*' supply its |daoe 
and meaning ; 

Or compounds of magu, to rear, nurse, magia, the 
rearing- place of the tribe; the place also where all the 
agricultural instruments and stores, the common property 
of the tribe were kept ; 

Or compounds of dwr," watery 

Or compounds of brig 

Or compounds of llan, Ian," an indosnre, a deared 
area. 

In Belgig Gaul we have the following Duns or Dinas, 
Dunums : — 

Lttgdunum (Rotterdam), Verodannm (Verdun), Novio- 
dunum Snesaonnm (doissons). 
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The following ** Dwr*' (Dovor) : — 

Duro-certorum Remorum (Rheims), Duro Catalaunnm 

1 Chalons), Devodurura (Metz), Teadaram(RuFeiiiOQde)» 
bliodurum — Duronum. 

The following " Llan — 
, Mediolanum (near Nimeguen). 
The following " Brig:** — 

BandohnVa on the Rhine, Litanobnga OD the Isara* 
The fbllowino- " Mag, niaga, magus :'* — 
Maooiitiaciirn — Novoniacru'-, both on the Rhine, Rito- 
magus ( ]{Iiunirjao;en), Marco ma nil*:, south of Bonn,Novo- 
magus (Nymcguen on the Waaij, Gaesaromagus Bellova- 
coram (a Komaa town, Beauvaix). 

In Galua Cbltica. 

1. Dun. — Dunum Turonum (Tours), Dunum Ceiino 
Mannorum (Le Mans), Dunum Meduana (Mayenne) 
Dunum Senonum (Sens), M( lo(]unum (Melun), Dunum 
Linpronum (Langres), Novodunum Niveruorum (Nevres, 
jNivernoi«), Dunum ^duorum, or Bibracte (Autun), Du- 
num Boiiorum (Bourbon). 

2. Magus. — Magus Lixiovorura (Lissieux), Magus 
Andorum (Angers), Rotomagus (Rouen). 

3. Brig. — Eburobriga (St. Florentin), Robriga, near 
Tours. 

4. Llan. — Mediolanum Eburo vices (Evreux), Medio- 
lanum, on the LQ\\ er Loire. 

5* Dwr. — Breviodurum (Pont Audemer), Durocasses 
(Dreux). 

In Aquitania, south of the Loire. 

L Dun. — Lugdunum (St. Gaudens), Dunum Rute- 
norum (Rhodez), Lugdunum (Lyons), Uxeliodunum 

(D'lssola), Autodiiiium (Ahun). 

2. Magus. — Sermanoiomagus, Cassinomagus, between 
Limosin and Saintcs, IIcbrornaG'us, or Ehromaous, near 
Carcassone, Carcntomagus, near iUjodez, Argautomagus, 
Argentoii, on the Gartempe, 

3. Brig. — Brigiosum (Niort), Bngantes (Briancon). 
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4. Uan. — Mediolanum (MerUanl in BerryX Medio>« 
lanum Santonum (Saintes). 

Morganium (Caerhaix, Bretagne), Alauiia, Sarnia, 
Condate Redoniiin (Renncs), Condatc (Casne), Ventia, 
Aballo, Abeilinum, and many others, have their counter- 
parts in Britain, or Italy, or ia both. The Brikitb 
Condatfi was Kyuderton. 

In Hbi^vbtia. 

1. Dun. — MiQoduoum, Ebrodunum (Yverdum), Norro* 

dunura (Nion). 

2. Magus. — Bromagus (PromaLens). 

3. Dwr. — Vitodurum* Salodunim, VeUtoduruiBt 
manduodurum. 

In Galma CisaiiPINA* 

Llan. — Mediolanum (Milan). 

Ma^is. — Bodincomagus (Ghiavasso), Cameliomagiu 

(Brouna), Rigoma^us (Montelio Rinio). 

Brig.— Brixia (Brescia;, Brixellum ( Brisello) Arebriga, 
Arybrig, "on the summit," Great St. Bernard. 

Bergomuni (Bergamo), Comum, the British Cwm. 
Aberpergwm, or iJergomo, is a common name in Wales 
for a valley where streama meet, or one valley meets 
another. 

Yercellae, Vercelli, is the same aa Veraailles, fiom 
wersyll, an encampment. 

The moiintain tribe» between the Gulf of Liguria, or 
GaMW» and Gallia Cisalpina, were known a9 Brincates, 
Fzincates, from bryn, vryn, a hill. 

Orizio (Cairo), on the Via Anrelia, is tha sane aa the 
Crftg, Crick-lade, Crick^howel, of Britaia. 

mim k the Bame aa Brix-ham, with the Saxon 
termiaaJiion added. 

Cabnrfo is the modern Catonr, litertlljr a holder, a 
tenant, cay-wr. 

The risers Daiia mi^QV and minor, Astuva, Medna- 
cus, Or-gtts (frontier waters), Nura (Nora), Gahallus^ 
Clusins, Tanarns, Taanetns, have hefere been pointed 
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out as purely Japhetic, the flame as the Goineric of 
Britain. 

Britain. 

L DuD.^ — Musidunam (Stratton), Sorbiodunum (Old 
Sarum), Muridanum (Cacrmarthen), Londinum, L c, 
Llong Dun, or Dinas, Shiptowo," if we adopt the 
Latin spelling; Llyn Dun, the fortress on the lake (of the 
Thames), if the Cymric; Lud Dun, Lud's town, is a 
traditional derivation not destitute of certain evidence in 
Luyfrs Gate, Ludgate; Cambodunum (Slack), Dunum 
(Whitby), Cambredunum (Grundesborough), Camalo- 
dunum (Colchester), Branodanum (Brancaater), Margi- 
dunum (East Bridgeford). 

2. Dwr, Dwfr. — Dwrnovnna (Dorchesfpr), Dwrocina 
(Dorchester- on -Thames), Dubria (Dovor), Dwrovernum 
(CaTiterbury), Dwrolcnnm (Stone Ghapei),Dwrobrius (Ro- 
cliester), Dwroletum (Ruiiirorcl ), MoriduDum (Seaton), 
Dwrocornovium, or Corinacum (CiioTicester), I riconium 
(not certain — Wroxeter), Durnoma^j^us (C?eBtor), Duro- 
brivse (Water Newton), Dwrinuni (Maiden Castle), 
Derventio (not certain — Stamford Bridge), Derventio 
(Little Chester). 

3. Brig. — Briga (Brickholt), Brixia (Brixham.) 

The Brigas, as town-names, disappear nearly as 
wholly from Britain as the Duns from Spain and Portu- 
gal. In Gaul and Italy they meet. 

4. Magus. — Noviomagus (llolwood Hill), Sitomagus 
(Dunwich), Duriiomagus (Castor), Magioviuuia ^Feuny 
Stratford), CsBsaromagus, (Widrord). 

6. Vin, wyn,y. wen, the Italian " ven,** white, fair. — 
\ iudocladia (Gussage), Vindomis (Finkley Farm), Ma- 
giovinum (Fenny Stratford), Vinorra (Binchester), Ven- 
domora (Ebchester), Venonae (High Cross), BraTonium 
or Branogenium (Lentwardine), Vindelia Promontory 
(Portland %ead). 

We have a Guneue Mons (Sierra Manchique) in Spain, 
Gunens Mons in Italy, a Gunetio urbe (Mildenhall) in 
Britain, and Maaenninm (Manchester). The cun appears 
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a Latinized form of gwyn, white, Gwynens Mods, as'w^ 
baYe Gunseus Mone, Mancunium, Maen-^wyn, white 
stoneB or walls, Winton^ Manduessediim, MaooeBter, a 
chariot fort, from esaeda, a chariot* 

6. Gwent, YoDetia, Vendee, is rendered Venta, ae in 
Venta Belffaram (Gaer went), hnt also Gaer wyn, the 
white eas&; hence Winchester, Venta Silanim (Ceer 
went), Deryentio Glanaventa (EUenborough). 

7. Llan appears in Mediolannm (Oaersws), Mediola- 
num (Chesterton), the same as the Mediolana of Gaul and 
Italy. The Italian Mediolanum was a foundation of 

Pen-y-croes is rendered Pennicruchium (Penkridge) 
as in Helvetia, Pennileucus. 
Vara we have in Britain, Gkul, and Italy — Varae, 

Bodfari. 

Ffar is a projection. Forfar, the seaoprojection. The 
English word "far" is a secondary sense of it. 

In the Metaris ^stuarium (the Wash), we have the 
duplicate of the Metaums and Metaris of Italy, Medd- 

arw, the rough eddies. 

Ocellum Promontoriam is the same as the Uxellum, 
Ocelum, .£chalia, of the continent, from uchel, high. In 
one instance Uzella seems to have become Yeovil, as 
Ischalis surviTes in Il-chester. This rendering of the 
British guttural from uch, or nchel, by "yeo," gives, 
perhaps, the derivation of ** yeooman," which Yerstegan 
maintains to be from "gemen," common— Lye from 
*' gaeman,'* a village — Spelman from "geonga," a young 
man. But a yeoman, according to Blackstone, is the 
legal Briti?!! term for a freeman, possessed of a freehold 
of forty shillings by the year, who was tliereby rpmlified 
to Fit on juries, vote for a knight of the sliire, and do 
any other act where the law requires on( that is " probus 
et legalis homo.** Now the jury institution, revived by 
Alired, has lieen an immemorial native usage of Britain, 
having its distinctive name, " rhaith,'* from which, and 
not from the Latin rectum, tlie Anglo-Saxons took their 

right, raiht.'* Authors favouring despotic ideas have 
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iBriHed thii tint m ''right" which was '«ieetaa/' or 
ntod (i«go)» laM down by kiog. No iodi thmg* 
Tfai Bfttifihttasdm inlaw was *'trechgwlad n'arglwydd/' 
—''the country rules the king/* A Briton's "liht," 
'«rdght," right, w«i hn "fhutt/' n jury-^ ilur open 
trial bT his Donntfynmh Udnl-wr, uch^wr. Is a Britirii 
Cmkdidery who u qualified to sit on a rhaith'^a jury- 
man* The 8amn» iKfteg ao meise term to desigimte 
this 4Qaiifieatlo&) tumcd ma ncn, or nwch, dropping, as 
lhay osflainly did, the gattnnd into " ywv^" uw» jrno^ 
fandering *'wir*' by their own - man "—yeoman, a ms" 
holder, qualified for juries and suffrage. The itnigi^es 

the petole In thie dark ages were certainly not for 
anything that had ever been " ruled " for them by their 
kings or conquerors, but for tins birth-heritage of <mry 
freeman, his " rhaith," or jury. 

As there is a Carnac in Egypt, and another Oumac, 
both temples on a Titanic scale, in Brstagne, at which 
ooincidenoe, if Meyer and Bunsen be correct in their 
statements that the older element of the Egyptian lan-> 
guage is Cymric or Celtic, we need not be surprized, so 
there is a Luxor in Egypt, and a Iioughor, or Llwghor, 
in South Wales, which the Honians rendered " Leucaria," 
Leucarum. Carnac is **the high pile," but i know not 
what Lougfaor is. 

Ochrinum Promontorium (Usard Point) is from ochr- 
wyn, white side or ledge, Latus, album. Ocbriculum 



iymric, depths, Greek immmc, presenring the iota. 



We proceed, in the third place, to compare certain 
primitive Japhetic terms ezpresBiTe of natural objects and 

common life. 

We first take the names of animals. 

Menw (the 6ift mtti), C7m.»iBaii, Gothic — Menw, Sans. — 
Meats, iSSgypU 




THIRD PART. 
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fiawdi» Tuwcb, Cyro. — Vacca, Lat* 

Oen, Cym. — Ovis, Itfit. — 6i£, Gr. 

Llo, Cym. — Vitulus, Lat 

Ci, cw«, Cym.— Canis, Lat.*— rvMv, Or, 

C«iliog, Cym. — Gallus, Lat. — aXaim^ Gr« 

Co lorn men, Cym. — Columba, Lat. 

Porch, Cym. — Porous, Lat. — X"^^^* 

AaeBf Cym. — Asinus, Lat. — Svoc, Gr. 

PlMM, Cyia.*-^Piftifd| Lrti ' iiJmw^ Gf» 

Carw, Cym. — Cervua, Lat^ 

Mul, Cym. — MuIiOy Lat. 

Cwninp, Cym. — Cuniculus, Lat. 

Arth, Cym. — Aptcrost Gr. 

UflW, Cym.— Leo. Lat— X««y, Gr* 

Draigy Cym. — Draco, Lat.— ^puwv. Or. 

(3afr, Cym. — Caper, Lat. 

Ceflyl, Cym. — Caballus, Lat. — ira/3aAAij£y Gr. 

Bppa, Cemo. — Equus, LaL— tinvoCf On 

MyrioOy Forioa^ Pym.-^Fotaiioay iM^^-^fn/pp^ Gr. 

A confusion of genders took place in certain of them 
appelladons* March,'' Cymric, is a perfect horse, but 
a ** mare" in Gothic. " Hwch,** a sow in Cymric, be- 
comes ** hog'* in Gothic. " Buwch," a oow in Cymric» 

becomes " buck" in Gothic. 

Singular illustrations of the origin of idiomatic terms 
rise to light in our pursuit of primitives. The Latin 
*' cai'o" is evidently the Cymric carw" (cervus), the 
stag; but Cicero could not have so recoenized it. The 
** carw," caro, was the first flesh on which men lived— 
venison. But between ** flesh*' in this sense, and flesh, 
ear. gr., in a Bil)]ieal sense, human nature, tiiere is in 
reality, though one word is in English and I^tin used to 
express both, not only no connection, far less, as they are 
now made to signify, an identity, but an utter contra- 
riety, one being dead flesli, the other a living impassioned 
being. This total dilFerence, lost in the Latin and 
English, is vivully marked in tlie Cymric, vvliieh has 
**cnawd** for living, human organization and all its ap- 
petites, and " cig'* for dead flesh which man may eat. A 
glance at our etymological dictionaries shows that the 
derivadoB of ^ fleah*' hm never been guessed. Originally 
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it carried aut the distinction I ba?e noted, meaning 
simple flech^," ** that which was shot for food/' as the 

carw" of the British became the Latin caro/' The 
process by which the " carw" in Latin, and the " flech^'* 
m Franco-Qothic, came to signify first man's flesh, then 
man's whole nature, tibat is, a dead animal came to repre- 
sent living humanity, must have been a very corrupt one 
— one of deterioration, the extent of which will be appa- 
rent from this, that the expressions in Gothic and Latin, 
" to eat flesh," and ** to abjure the flesh," have but one 
word for two diametrically repu^ant roeaninps, whilst 
in Cymric these repugnant meamngs have their equally 
repugnant symbols, " cig" and cnawd." 

« Butcher,'* which is also a crux to our dictionaries, 
seems to be " buch-wr/' buch-man, the man that cuts up 
the ** buwcb/' cow or buck. It is often difficult to see 
whether the Japhetic root of a term be in this or that 
dialect^ — JEolic, Latin, Umbric, Hispanic. 

The Cymric root " to strike, rush at," is " tar." From 
the same root etymologically there may issue the same 
variety of words as ethnologically there did nations from 
the root of Abraham. Thus from " tar" comes taran, 
a shield; tar-get, an object to strike or rush at; tarian, 
that which strike?, tlninder, a sliock ; tar-ell, a spring; 
tardd, an issue, bas-tardd, low issue, a bastard ; among 
others, tarw," the rushing or striking animal, taurus, a 

In tlie terms for animals, the " o, oi, w," are sometimes 
the abbreviation for " yw," life, a living creature. Oen 
was formerly written *' y w-en, yw-aine," literally white 
creature, whence the Latin ovis. 

" Cwn," dog, survives in the iinglish ** kennel,** dog- 
place. 

The English word " cunning" is said by our lexico- 
graphers to be " canning," or "conning,' i. c, " 1 can 
do tliis, ' ur 1 am learning this.** Instead of blaming 
them for missing, praise is due to them for doing their 
best to hit the right etymology. "Cunning** is from 
the British owning,** burrowing out of sight and under 
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ground, licnce the animal that does so. " cwning," a coney, 
and the human character tliat morally apes the process. 

Corvus" and "crow " are the same word in tlie Latin 
and Gothic. Hrafn, Gothic, raven, English, and the 
Cymric vran, bran, are the same root, but in Cymric 

vrm** IB a crow, and there is a distinct name for the 
. ctow that feeds on flesh, " cigrran/' flesh-crow. Now 
**crow^' and **eroBk'* ate eonneeted in English; to 
croak is to make the crow noise ; bat there is another 
creature which makes this croaking, this "Tran" or 

raven" noise» so the Latins named it '^rana/' the 
water-yran, the frog. 

Caih« Cym., cath, Goth«, cat, English. No sensible 
explanation in our dictionaries. I venture on ** cae," any 
inclosure, house ; caeth, one kept in such, a prisoner, cap- 
tive ; catii, the creature that keeps in a house, the domus- 
animal. Cae" is the root of keep, capio, catch," and 
in its soft form» of ** get, got." It is unknown whence 
the Latins obtained their " felis" for cat. 

Cabal, Lat., caval, ceffyl, Cym., gave way in. Italy to 
equus, equa, epas^ epa, later Celtic, but in the rest of 
Weston Europe the primitive words predominated. The 
terms ** marquis," i. e., **marchog," a rider, a knight, 
from " march," a house, and " cavalry," that is, a corps 
or brotherhood of such, appear to have risen in the time 
of Arthur; hence our "chivalry," and "cavalry." In 
the Spanish, **caballero, cavalliero," retains its legal 
meaning. 

Lup-us, Lat., blaidd, Cym., wolf, Gothic, present at 
first but faint similitudes ; but \{' we turn to the Hispanic 
form llobo," we can detect, though not exactly show, 
the connection. 

Fox appears to be from ** wych " (quick, all alive), but 
certainly the same animal as is meant by the Latin 
" vulpcs," whence the English whelp." Cadno is the 
CyTT^i'if" ; root unknown. 

Hawk, Gothic, falco, Lat., gwalch, Cymric, are one 
word. 

Habig, Goth., (another word from whicli the Habs- 
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bar^, t. e., Habipburg» havk'-tower family, the Aatfcrian 
iamily, derive mat ntfae), and hebog. Gym., are the 
•ame. 

Bagle, Goth, and aquila, I^t, are one, both from the 
Gjmrio "uchel," high. The Cymric name "erjnr" 
seems to be ''etryr*^ the snow-bird, whose flight was 
above the anow-line, or **mt*jr" the okar air bird, whoie 
gyrations were in the empyreBen* 

C^unei. Common to OMaitic and Japhelic lang^ges. 
Boot, earn, Cym ri6» waving, erooked, irregular. The 
hamp-beast, the cameL Gam ie an ordmary name for 
rivers in Britain. 

Cham, in Semitie, h crooked, perverse. When united 
with "kn*' it generally indicates a battle-field. 

Dragon. Common to all Indo-European languages. 
Root, **dragio," Cymric, to rend to fragments, from 
** drag," a fragment, " draig," an animal which rends to 
pieces. Hence " dragwn," a coat of scales like that of a 
dragon, Eng^lish, "dragoon," n soldier so armed. It 
is singular that this animnl should be the war standard 
not only of the ancient Scythians, Cimbri of Denmark, 
Britain, and Italy, but also of the vast Semitic empire 
of China, between which and the above races it forms 
a link, forged probably by the Scythian conquerors of 
China. 

Llew, Cym., leo, Latin, lew, German, leeuw, Dutch, 
lion, English. Root, Cym., llew, what devours, Uewa, 
to devour. 

Crane, Eng., y€pavps» Gr., kran, Qer., craen, Ang.-Sax., 
garan, Cymric. 

The absurdities into which €tymoh)gists allow them- 
selves to be led by not frankly confessing ignorance may 
be exemplified by their attempts at the derivation of this 
simple word. ** It is called geranos," writes Mai tin, 
** because yvy cptwm, it scratches the earth (which no one 
ever saw a crane du), or because it is of a hoary colour, 
like Y^y, an old man." The root is gar, Cym., a shank; 
garan, the shank-bird, which exactly describes the loug- 
legged creature. 
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€kur-dyfl, aDjthing round the slumk, or leg, a gar-ter. 

Serpens, Lat, aarddan, Cjni., from "sardd/' flat on 
the belly ; also sarff, Cym., and earth, Cym., a reptile, 
what "creeps." The root is serpens. Sarff seems the 
Latin ** serp-o/' £pir-w, Or., repo, whence " creep» creeper." 

Worm, Ang-Sax., vermis, Lat., seem to have left 
their root in orm, S^nd., a serpent. 

Anser, Lat., gans, Dutch, gandra, Ang^o-Sazon, gan- 
der, Engl., are of one root ; but 

Goose, Engl., is from the Cymric "gwydd," the 
Uoegrian form changing ddf the soft theta, into s or 
gwys, goose. 

Gall has nothing to do, as Skinner snggests, with gulo, 

Silosus. It is the Cymric gwylan, sea-^side, water-side, 
e sea-side bird. 

Pysg, Cym., pisc-is, Lat., fisch, Oer., fisk, Scand., 

viscli, Dutch, are the same root. 

Bwyst, Cym., bestia, Lat, beeste, Ger., beast, Engl.; 
root, Cymric hwyst, fierce, wild, from bwyta, to devour, 
to feed ; whonco English *' bite." 

This Cymric word *' bwyd," in its changes into 
English, will illustrate the general law of change from 
the primitive into secondary or coinposite langnages. 

In its radical form, '* bwyd, bwyta," it becomes "bite." 

In its soft form, "fwyd," it becomes "food." 

In its liquid form, "mwyd," it becomes "meat," Ang.- 
Sax. " moete." 

Menw, Cymric name for the first man, Menw, San- 
scrit ditto, Marinus, old German name, according to 
Tacitus, for the common progenitor, Menes, Egyptian, 
man, English, are one root with 

Men, active principle, menu, inteliect, Cym., mens, 
Latin, mind, Engl. 

W e turn to another class of words : — 

Year, English, gaer, Angl.-Sax., jahr, Ger., ver, spring, 
Lat., tap, spring, Greek, are one word, from the common 
root "ir," Cym., green — wer, vireo, vir-idis, Lat., as the 
Cymric form " werdd." 

Dydd, dyw, Cym., dies, Lat., dag, Dan., daeg, Ang.- 
CAMB. JOUR., lees. 9 c 
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Sax., m the mmu word. Bool unknowD, probably a 
moaiMl rootilieif. 

MoK, Lato iiBcbt, Ger. and Doteh, nos, Gym., night, 
Gngti are oaa, and apparently like dydd, dag, 

irremvable root. 

Morning, morrow. I quote the following passage 
from Richardson's Englisn Dictionary, to show the 
desperate condition in which English etymology at 
present stands. Scores similar to it nii^t be addu^ 
" The elder etymologists have nothing to say respecting 
these words. Tooka's researehea are most happy. Mor- 
row, mom, and morning, were in old English written 
moren, morewn, morewendi; Ang.»Saz., merien, mergen, 
meme; margen, mam, or morg^, morn ; and he beliem 
them to be uie past tense of Goth, and Ang.*Sax. meijan, 
Hierran, mirran, myrran, to dissipate, to spread abroad, 
to scatter: *morr,' the regular past tense of this verb, 
was pronounced and written morew, morwe, and subse- 
quently morowe, morrowe. By addinsj the participal 
*en,' wc havG merp^en, merien, nier'n ; rnarg-en, mar-n, 
morgeD, morn, or morewen, morewn, morn. Morrow 
and morn then have the same meaning, viz., dissipated, 
dispersed, and is to be understood of clouds of darkness, 
whose dispersion, or the time when they are dispersed, 
these words express." This is the quackery of that quid- 
libet a quolibet treatment of words, which has brought 
etymology into merited ridicule with sober schohLrs. 

" Morrow," or, as the Saxons wrote and pronounced 
it, "moreu," is the soft form, moreu, of the common 
British word boreu, morning — to-morrow" is "the 
next morning." 

Nebulae, Lat., ye<pe\at, Greek, Greek, nef, Cym., 

heaven, seems from the Cymric root oef, a hollow; nev- 
oedd, Cym., the hollow or vacua, heaven. 

Terra, Lat., and tir, Cym., are the same root. Varro 
-tells us that in old Latin terra was spelt ter ; but 

The English and Anglo-Saxon " earth, arth, harth, 
hertha," seems by trans[)osition the same word as the 
'Cyuiiic ddaear, soft form of daear, root daer, firm, lixed. 
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Pyd, pydew. Gym., puteus, Lat, pit, Engl. 

Pwll, Cym., palus, Lat., EngL, from Gym., pooL 

Awd, Cym.9 ttXXo» Ghr., gale, Engl. 

Bloom, blow, bloesom, ^Sg.-Sax. tiid Eng., flo(i» flons* 
Lat.y find a oommon toot in the Cymsic blo*eB| blo»den, 
blo<4yii» a flover» 9oft form floxdyii» flo^-dflu, Bloyn ia a 
blowom, bloydd the bodding ; henoe the Oyttric term 
for year, blwyddyn/' whi(%, as the Greek and other 
oognate tribes named from the greaD, the Oymry named 
Iran the budding and blooming, of spring. 

Aer, Lat», Greek, awyr, Cym«, are the same word, 
from the common Japhetic root " aw," to flow, what 
flows. Air, English, is from either the Latin or British 
form, unless it be the British air," brightneBS. 

Mor, Gym., more, Rnssian, mare, Lat., mere, German, 
Anglo-Saxon, are the same word. The Gimbri called a 
land -looked sea marw-mor," a dead ssa ; hence the Sea 
of '* Marmora." 

Dwr, dwfr, Gym., v^, Greeks wader, water, Ang.* 
Sax., are of one root. 

Au, aw. Gym., (eau, Gallic,) usq, Gymrie and Gallie, 
aqua, Lat., are one word. 

Gwynt, Gym., yentus, Lat., wind, Engl. 

Gwin, Cym., vinum, Lat., wine, Engl. 

Gwal, Cym., vallum, Lat., wall, Engl. 

Gwan, Cym., vanus, Lat, wan, wane, Engl. 

Gwcddw, Gym., (unyoked,) vidua, Lat., widow, Engl. 

Gwag, Cym., vacuus, Lat., weak, Engl. 

Gwir, Cym., verum, Lat. 

Gwael, Cym., vih*s, Lat. 

Gweli, Cym., ulcus, Lat. 

Gwydd, Cym., video, Lat. 

Gwyllt and wild, gwydd and wood, gwlanen and wool, 
flannel, gwerth and worth, and numerous other instances, 
exemplify the solution of tho. radical primitive letter gw 
into V or Wf and when the secondary alphabet has neither 
of those letters, into oi, as gwin, Greek, o*v-oc. In other 
instances it is entirely dropped. 

In Latin the Cymric gwydd'' beoami" vitis," the 
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tree, the vine; in Rnglish the with or withy'' tree, the 
willow. 

Flam, Cym., flam ma, Lat., fiamey Angk>-Sax., b a 
common (Torneric rLX>t. 

Pyi'j Cymric, a cone, a {)uint, jrup, Greek, fyr, An;2:.-Sax., 
vwyr, Dutch, fyr, Dau., fire, Engl., are froui the same 
root. ** Pyr" was the Phrygian name for fire; hence, 
probably, as Socrates iii Cratylo Platonis suggests, it 
came into common use among the historic Greeks. The 
form "fyr" seems the root of the Latin "fureie," to rage, 
to be mad. The Cymric word for fire, tan, and tanio, to 
fii-c, to set fire or light to, has its correlatives in tlu' Gothic 
tan and taiidyan, the Anglo-Saxon teiidan, the Swedish 
tanda. In Scotland it survives in teiud, tyue, tynde ; to 

tine" a candle is to light a candle. 

Tempus, Lat., time, English, have their root ia the 
Cvinrie tern," an orb, circle, period ; whence also tem- 
pfum, temple (tem-le, the roand place), the fbrm of all 
temples being orginally circular; toid alao Lat. tempora, 
the temples of tbe head. 

In the names of trees great disorder and confusion pre- 
vail. The following may foe cited as identical : — 

Ffa, Gym., iagus, Lat., fnyoe, Gr., and perhaps Aug.- 
Sax., beech. 

Ulmus, Lat., olm, Dan., elm, Ang.-Saz. 

Yw, Cvm., yew, Ang.-Sax. 

Dar, Cfjrm. (oak), 2apv, Or., V- 

The Latin name quereus means the war-tree (chware, 
gware, Gym., sport, then war, gwar, guerre, quer), the 
prize coronals of the Romans for martial distinctions 
beine composed of its sacred leaves. 

Of the names of the members of the body tbe foUow- 
ingsnggest themselves as identical : — 

Ton, Ueltic, tongue. Eng., ton (accent, a tune) Gym., 
TOW, Or. (not from num), tune, En^. 

Troed, Cym., tread. Eng., trsedau, Aog.-Sax. 

Llaw, Cym., clawan, Ang.-Sax., claw. Eng. 

Cen, Cym,, skin, Ang.-Saz., skin, Eng. 

Gen, Gym., cfaiu, Eng. 
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PM, Cym., pes, Lat., paw, Eng.. ms. Or. 

Nasus, Lat., nose. Eng. 

Genu, Lat., knee, Eng. 

Arm us, Lat., arm, Eng. 

Corph, Cym., corpus, Lat. 

Braich, Cym., brachium, J.iat. 

Dant, Cym., dens, Lat. 

Boch, Cym., bucca, Lat. ; boch is the root of VOX, voco. 

Gwddf, Cym., guttur, Lat. 

Barf, Cym., barba, Lat. 

CluD, Cym., clunes, Lat., loin. Eng. 

Ewin, Cym., unguis, Lat. 

Caran, Cym., cranium, Lat. 

Elin, Cym., ulna, Lat. 

From Haw, law, Cym., hand, came the Latin "labor," 
. and irom llais, lais, the voice, the Latiu laus. 

Croen, Cym., is skiii with hair on. The Latin applied 
it as "corium"to hides; applied to hair it became 
"crines," generally used of human hair. 

Safn, Cym. (the mouth), appears in the Latin " sapio,*' 
to taste. 

C^g> Cym. (the mouth, the palate), originated the 

Latiu "coquus, coqnina." 

Cegiii, Cym., iilerally the palate-place, gave rise to the 
Eoglibli kitchen, as "ceg" to coquiua, "cook," cookery. 
Hence, too, the English '* to uag." 

Caled, Cym. (hard), uiigiuated the Latin "callus, 
callositas.'* 

Llyg-as, Cym., bright light; llygad, Cym., (tlie eye), 
diverges on one hand into Lat. oculus, wiieiioc oeil, Fr., 
and eye, Eng. ; and, on the other, into the Ang.-Sax. 
loccan, the Danish luchtan, and the English look, if this 
latter be not from golwg, Cym., sight, hce, view. 

The Celtic **ceii, head, gaye the Latins their ''census,'* 
counting of heads, and their censeo," to thidk. In 
Scotland to ken " a thing is to know a thing. 

The Cymric *• gwr, wr (man), the Latin ** vir," the 
Celtic ''fear,'* German "w<sr," and the Oredk "';p«)c,*' are 
one Japhetic root. 
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The Latiii virgo, virago, are tiie Gymrie gwraig, 

' woman. 

T&dy d&d, Oym«, father, and, dad, daddy, Eogliah, are 
one root. 

Brawd, Cym., breeder, Dan., bruder, Qer., broder, 
Dan. Swed., brater, Sans., brother, frater, Lat., ave a 
common term. Root, Cym. bm, fro, the womb ; hence 
t)ft fipnm^ embryo. 

Mam, Cym. (mother), mamma, Lat. (the breast), aie 
one root. The soft form of mam is fam; hence the 
Latin fasmina " and fiunilia.^' 

So also, 

Ghwaer, Cym, chwaher, Pers., swasar, Sans*, suir, 
Erse, soror, Lat., sister, Ang.^Saz., sirstar, Goth. 

Mam, Cym., matar, Sans, mader, Pers., itNinip, Gr., 
moder, Ger., mathair, Erse, mother, Engl. 

Mab, ab, ap, Cym., a son, is the same root as the 
Greek axo, the Latin ab, that which proceeds torn, that 
which comes out of. 

Yioc, Greek, hijo, Span., filius, Lat. Root unknown. 

Sunus, Sans., sunns, Goth., sohn, Ger., son, Engl. 

Swasarah, San., eicvpog, Gr., hueger, Corn., soccr, Lat., 
svckar, Solav., chwegrwQ, Cym., schwacher, German, a 
father-in-law. 

Domestic terms, such as the following, are identical 
roots : — 

Meol, Erse, miolk, Scand., mleko, Sans., mulgeo (to 
milk), Lat., a/^fXyo^, Or., milch, Ger., milk, Engl. 

Llaeth, Cym. (milk), laith, Erse, lac, Lat., yoXajc-ra^ 
Gr. 

Caws, Cym., caise, Erse, kase, Ger., kiaser, Scan., 

caseus, Lat., cheese, Ene^. 

Bara, Cym., bara (to support), Sans., bread, Engl. 

Cwrw, Cym., cerevisium, Lat. (ale). 

M^l, Cym., mel, Lat., /itXt, Greek. 

lau, Cym., juga, Sans., jug, Pers., i^vyoy, Gr., jgo, 
Sclav., juk, Goth., joch, Ger., yoke, Engl. 

Rhod, Cym., an orb, a wheel, rota, Lat. 

Rhe, Cym., swift motion, fleetuess ; rhed, Cym., a 
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cooTse ; rheda, Gall., a carriage ; rata, Sans., rati, Ger., a 
wheel. 

From rhe, rhed, rhod, Cym., come the EugUsh run, 
race, ride, rode. 

Mwg, fwg, Cym., fucus, fumus, Lat., smoke, Engl. 

Dor, drws, Cym., dwara« Sans., dar, Pers., durrys, 
lith., daura, Grothic, Ovpa, Greek, tfaor, Germ.^ door. 
End. 

T^, Cym. (house), tectum, Lat. 
To, Cym., tugunum, Lat. (thatched cottage), thatch, 
Engl. 

Melin, Cym., mialionn, Erae«, mohle^ mahkn, Oer., 
MoXq, Gr., molo, Lat*, mafiden (to grind), Pera., null, 
Eagl. 

Sreoan, Gym. (hand-mill), to hray, Engl. 

M6dd, Oym., mada. Sons., madii, Zend., med, Sclav., 
lifOv, Gr., meth, Ger., mead, Eagl. Root, roedd, Cym., 
that which causes to eddy, or turn ronnd, centre of rota- 
tion, a nanae given probably to mead from its intoxicating 
effects. Hence English mad," fnrions, frantic. 

Common adjectives such as 

Teneu, Cym., tenuis, Lat., tan us, Sans., tunn, Scan., 
thin, Engl. 

Tew, Cym., thick, Engl. ; tbew is Irom tew, a thick 
sinew. 

Mawr, Cym., magnus, major, Lat., ftyoc, fuiuty, Gr,, 
mdr, Erse, mabi, Sans., muchel, moie, most, Angl.^Saz. 

Llai, leiaf, Cym., less, least, Engl. 

Liht, Goth., leicht, Ger., lagns. Sans., levis, Lat., 
light, £ogl. 

Nu, Pers., navali, Sans., novns, Lat., ytoc, Gr., nuis, 
Goth., neu, Ger., nuad, Erse, newydd, Cym.. new, Engl. 

Juan, Pers., juvan, Sans., juvenis, Lat., jung, Ger., 
ieuan, Cym., young, Engl. 

H^n, Cym., senex, Lat., ennins, Oscan. 

Lied, Cyra., latus, Lat., flat, Engl. 

Llawo, Cym., plenus, Lat., rXsos, Gr., pelny, Scl., full, 
Engl. 

Bhug, Cym., rugae, rugosus, Lat., rough, Engl. 
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Dyfn, Cym.> deep, Engl., dyb, Dan. 

Uwch, uch, Gym., hocB, Qer., beog, Swed., ho, hoogh, 
Dutch, haub, Goth, high. End. 

Llawr, Cym., low» Engl. ; Ilawr, what Is bdow, Engl.., 
floor. 

Dirgf San6.» diras, Pera.» htr, Cym., long. 

Byr, Cym.y brevts, lAt. 

Longus, Lat., lang, Ger., lone, Engl. 

Sych, Cym., snska, Sans., kusk, Pen.,Biocus, Lat., dry. 

Wet, Goth., wet, Engl.» udens, uvidus, Lat, vysg, 
water, a Btream, Oym. 

Svantas, Sang., sant, Gym., sanctus, Lat. 

Oil, Cym., «X«c, Or., all, Goth., Angl.-Sax., all, Engl. 

Ail, Cfym. (another), Goth., aljaa, Ene, eile, Lat., 
alins, Gr., aXXoc. 

Gwres, Gym., garam, Erse, warm, Goth., gorin, Sclav., 
ganna, Sans., garm, Pers., warm, Engl. 

Sur, Cym., sour, Engl. 

Car, cam (to love), carus, Lat., xftfutf Gr. 

Alt, Gyro., altus, Lat., high. 

Esmwyth, Cym., smooth, Engi. 

Tryst, Cym., tristis, Lat. 

Tyner, Cym., tener, Lat., tender, Engl. 

Pur, Cym., purus, Lat. 

Noeth, Cym., nudus, Lat,, naked, Engl* . * 

Common verbs such as 

Mar, Sans., marw. Cvm., mar, Pers., maurthr, Goth,, 
marl)} I (dead), Erse, and perhaps ftapaivu, Gr., maroidus, 
Lat., raori. Lit., to die. 

Byw, Cym., /3t«, /3tow, Gr., vivo, Lat., giva. Sans., 
perhaps also to live, Engl. 

Cliist, Cym. (the ear), cly w, list, listen, Eng., kXw, Gr. 

Auris, audio, Lat., ear, hear, Engl. 

Geni, Cym. (to be brought forth, to be born), ^an. 
Sans., y.vo^a., ye.ea.,, Gr., giguor, Lat., gein, Erse; hence 
genus, kin and kind. 

Gwn, Cym., know, Engl., gna. Sans., gnosco, Lat., 
yivutoKut, Gr., ken, Old Engh'sli, kaun, Goth. 

Gym., wyddom, Ang.-Sax., we wot; Cym., third 
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penon, past, edwyn, Ang.-Saz., he knew, Cym., wis, 
Ang.-Sax., I wis, unde, wisdonit Cym., wybiod» w6d, 
Aag.-Sax.. I wot. 

Gre, creu, Cym., kar, Saos., kerden, Pm.^ mo» Lat., 
to create. 

Myned, vyned, Cym., venio, Lat., wend, Engl. 
Ar, ploughed land, aru, to plough, Cym., oria, Selav*9 
aru, Lith., aran, Old Ger., aram, Erse, aro, Lat. 

Byw, bu, Cym., bu, Sans., buden, Pers., bu-ti« Solav.t 

Gr., fiii (past), Lat., to be, being, Eno*l. 
As, Sans, (he is), est, Pers., e<m, Gr., est, Lat., jest, 
Sclav., ist, Goth, and Germ., is, Erse, is, Engl., ys, o«a, 
Cym. 

The Hispano-Oomeric changed / initial into A, and 
sumo words appear to have come into general use through 

its alembic, as 

Ferir*^, luirire, to "hurt," literally to strike. 

i ugere, huir, whence our hue and cry " after a 
fugitive. 

Femim, heino, imiarn, Cym., and iron, Engl. As 
Spiiin was the iron mine country of primitive continental 
Europe, the Spanish form would generally be adopted. 

Metals hiive the same Japhetic root. 

Aur, Cym., auruoi, Lat., Uija'avpov^ Ghr. 

Arian, Cym., argent mn, Lat. 

Taen, ( yra., stannum, Lat., tin, Engl. 

iiinura, Lat., haiarn, Cym., iron, Engl. From the 
Cymric " haiarn " comos "liarness." 

iEs, Lat., bres, Cym., brass, Eugl. 

Mael, Cym. (wrought iron), metallum, Lat., unde, 
mail, and probably miles. 

Mwo, Cym., muni, Ger., mine, Engl. From mwa 
comca money, moneta, muiras. 

Cloddng materiab, aa 

Chrlan, gwianen, Cym., lana, Lat., wool, flannel, Engl. 
Ui, Uin, Cym. Unum, liat., XtMf, Gr., linen, 

BneL 

Names of military weapons. 

Ber, Cym«, vera. Let** Bpear, Engl* 

CAHB. JOUR., 18M. S D 
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Glccki} f, Gym., giadius, Lat., glaive, Engl., clay, Celt.* 

inde cleave. 

Saeth, Gym., sagitta, Lat., shoot, Engl. Root, syth, 
Cym., straight, an arrow. 

Arf, Cym., arma, Lat., arrow, Engl.; the arrow being 
one of the earliest arma ; or arrow may be from 

Aer, Gym. (battle, slaughter), aphc, Gr. 

Ysgwyd, Cym., scutum, Lat. Root, ysgwydd, Gym., 
the shoulder, m the same way as shield comes from 
shoulder. 

Llurig, Gym., lorica, Lat., a cuirass. Root, Uoer, 
Cym., bright. 

Lous, Celt., lancea, Lat., Xoyx»?, Gr. 

Cyllell, Cym., cultellus, Lat. Root, cyll, to part in 
two, to cut. This root cyll, diverging one way into 
cyllell, cultellus, couteau, French, and cut, English, 
becomes, in its simple furiii, the English "kill." 

Bwa, Cym., bow, Engl. 

Chware, gwara, Cym. sport, play), weren, Dutch, 
warian, Ang.-Sax., waren, (jer., guerra, Span, and Ital., 
guerre, Fr., war, Engl. 

With all early tribes war was gwara, literally " sport 
or play,'* and so called. " Abner said to Joab, let 
the young men now arise, and play before us. And 
Joab said, let them arise. Then there arose and went 
oyer by number twetve of Benjamin, which pertained to 
Ish-boeheth the son of Saul, and twelve of the servants 
of David. And they caught every one his fellow by the 
head, and thrast his sword in his fellow's side, so they 
fell down together. And there was a very sore battle 
that day."^(2 Sam. ii. 14.) The words gwam, bwa, 
batelu, to draw die bow, to fight with the l^w, batel, a 
fight with bows, are pregnant with historical illustrations. 
The Gomeridse, or primitive Scythians, split into two 
fitetions, the Sacss and the Parthi, who called themselves 
so because the word, according to Strabo, means in 
Scythian to separate. These latter, mixing with the 
Elamites, became the Persians of early, and the Parthi, 
the pure name re-appearing, of later Asiatic annals ; and 
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Soliiius inibrms us that the old Persian language was a 
fusion of the Pnrtlji;ni and Elamitic tongues, vrhich 
accounts for the number of radical Gomcric terms in it. 
Strabo was not aware that pars, partior, was pure Latiu 
as well as Scytliic (we speak, of course, of the primitive 
Scythians, not of any of the races which succeeded or 
united with them) ; but it is obvious the Latin is not the 
Scythic form, which has the terminal th, not the Latin 
We must go to the primitive Latin, that is, the Cymric, 
for the Scythic form. Parth, a part, parthu, to diYide» 
aeparate. Antitj^uity concan in stating that Scythian" 
was not a genenc term, but given to die race from their 
passion for, and skill in, the use of the bow, "scyth" 
meaning, in their tongue, an arrow, and "scythein" to 
shoot. That scyth is the same word as the Dutch 
Bcheiten, the Swedish shuita, the Danish scyder, the 
An^lo-Saxon soeotan, scytan, the English shoot, is as 
obvious as that the root of it is the Qomeric ^'saeth, syth,*' 
an arrow. The Parthians, or Persians, carried their 
national weapon and devotion to it, into central Asia. 
The education of a Persian boy consisted, Xenophon 
informs us, in three things, — leamine always to tell the 
truth, to ride, and to shoot with we bow. The later 
Parthians wm similarly a nation of horsemen and bow- 
men, thmr skill in archery being such, according to 
Lucian, that they disdained to bring down any bird 
except on the wing, or to hit anything which was not in 
motion, tfaemeelves being at full gallop; whilst the effects 
of their spending life in the saddle were such, that if you 
dismounted a Mede or Parthian, a walk of a mile ex* 
hausted him. The actions of the Asiatic Gomeridae were 
always, upon their part, actions with the bow, hence 
" batel,*' a bow-fight, came to signify battle in general-^an 
enga|;ement with any weapons. War with them was 
sportmg; the original meaning of the word " wara" was 
sport; shooting with them was sport, and with us, the 
British Gomendse, the two ideas, as with our primitive 
ancestors, are still one and inseparable; sport with us 
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•tOl meani ihootaig, and iliooliiig» though with difie- 
fent weapoiWy means sport. But gwsra, shooting with 
the how» has in realitjjr, with the OomeridsB of Brttain* 
beeOf in actual ho8tiliti6S» as thoroughly the national way 
of war, as with the Gomerids of the Bast. It was 
the English bow that decided tlie engagements in the 
roediomd ages» which were thus literally bat^U, bow- 
fights ; and the atehers of South Wales, at a distanoe of 
a faimdfed yards, could drive a shaft through a steel 
cniraiSy or three inches of heart of oak. The Briton was 
at one time the '* Scythian :"^in his language, the name 
itself, in his national usage and predilection the art 
which guTO him such name in the £ast are as living 
and Tigorous things as they were thirty centuries ago. 
Such old Scythic names as Rossia, Rosh, Uladika, 
Uladislaus, Bannat, are also, as before observed, pure 
Cymric, — Rhos, Ross, Uledig (governor of a country, 
gwlad), banadur, a king, banon, a queen. 

The Cymric llong, a ship, survived in the I^tin longa 
navis, a war-iralley, where ionga has no affinity with the 
adjective longus. 

Forth, Cym., portus, Lat., port. Hoot» porthu, Cym., 
to carry, porto, Lat. 

Haven is from avon, river, river mouths being^ the 
first havens; as harbour is from aber, the contiueace of a 
river with the sea, Aberdeen, llavre-de-Gras. 

Certain Cymric words have curious applications in 
English. Cweh, anythinc? round aiiti hoUow, becomes 
coach on laud, and cock- boat on sea. 

The names of colon rs : — 

Goch, Cyra., coccus, eoccineus, Lat., i.y^*.i*c, Or., scarlet. 

Rhudd, Cym., Rufus, Rubor, Lat., red, ruddy, Eng., 
rouge, Fr., rood, Dan., epwflpoc, Gr. 

Lliw, Cym., lividus, lat., blew, Aug. -Sax., blue, Eng. 
Root, lliw, colour, y lliw, the colour; blue having; been, 
from the earliest ages, when the first Britonb tattooed 
themselves blue - cferulei Britanni — to the present, when 
our sailors tattoo themselves blue, dress blue, aud strip to 
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Ught, the national British colour. It was also the Bardic 
colour. Lliw, colour, originated also the Latin names 
Livius and Livi;i, also lino, to paint, English, to limn. 

Ir, iraidd, C^iu., Eng., green, erin, Celtic, viridis, vireo, 
Lat. 

Glas, las, Cym., lazulus, Lat., yXawwc, Ghr. 

OommeDtators have never been able to decide whether 
hy glauoope Athene Homer meant blue-eyed or grey- 
eyed Athene. Gifts, the root id Cymrici is either Uue or 
grey, being tbe transparent colour of water* wbieh is 
sometimes greyish, as In Tivers, sometimes deep bine, m 
the ocean* sometinies greenish, as the sea in oertain parts. 
Glaucus was the name of an ocean god. Da-ghw» Douglas, 
the dark bltte* or dark grey» was the name of the hetMl of 
the native British tribes in Albyn. 

Glass deriyes its name, given it on account of its trans- 
parent water^ltke colour, from gifts ; hence glsBs^ Ang.- 
Sax., glas, Dan*, Swed., Ger., and the Latin glactes, ice. 

There are two leading Cymric terms for the sun, haul, 
and huan. Haul, Cym., hel, or el, Chald., helios, Gr., 
hallos, Dor., saul, and then sol, Lat., Huan, Cym., shan, 
Assyrian, shan, Scyth., suan, Ang.-Sax., sun, £Dg. The 
words shine, shone, retain the aspirate. 

Bel, or Bal, Baal, the Chaldaie term for the deity, and 
secondarily for kings, was either another form of Hel, 
El, or Ab-Hel, Ab-El, Ab-Haul, that which proceeded 
from £i, the son of £1, and with the Gieeks took the 
name of Ap-ollo. 

£1, Cym., means pure indivisible spirit or element. 

Ileliolatry, El or Bal worship, was the first religion of 
Ireland, introduced by the Phoenicians. Its Bal rites, 
Bnl towers, Bal priesthoods and sanctuaries, stamped it 
with the title of the sacred island centuries before the 
Christian era. Petrie supposes the Honnd Towers to 
have been erected at an early Christian era, ancillary to 
Christian churches. They were Hul towers, in which the 
sacred fire was kept, and from which, on the 1st May, the 
great annual bal festival, it was digtributol to every 
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hearth in tlie province. Two towers, precisely the saine 
in all respects, are described by Luciaa as standing iu his 
time in the court of the great sun temple at Hierapolis. 
£bn Hankal, who travelled in Iran, the cradle of helio- 
]alry> in the ninth century, informs us that every village 
had ite sun-tomr and flun-temple. The masoniy of m 
Phoenician round towefs in Ireland is so admirable, that 
charchea built fiileen bundled yeaiB after then he in 
ruins at their base. 

The ancestors of Abraham were idolaters, probably 
heliolaters, fire-worshippefSy B&I-worshippers, Parseee. 
When he renounced neliolatry, he either retained the 
name El-Elohim, applying it to the tme Gh)d, or £1 was, 
as we have suggested, the primitive name for the pure 
spirit of Deity, of whom Bel, B&l, was considered an 
emanation. 

In the west the Japhetic El became the root of the 
whole fairy creation of the elf and elves, that is, beings 
composed of the pure Ei-ementa. 

Seren, Cym., astrum, lAt., avnip, Gr., star, Engl. The 
primitive Cfymric form seren appears in the Latin serenus. 
The Greek name for the Druids was SaronidsB, or Seren- 
idse, astronomers. 

Mifn?, Gr., msenad, Sw., mena, Goth., maend, Dutch, 
maane, Dan., monath, Ang.-Sax., moon, Engl. 

Lleuad, Gym., luna, Lat. 

The Cymric mis^ a month, retains the first Japhetic 
root. 

Nyv, Gym., snow, Engl., snaw, Ang.-Sax., nix, nivis, 
Lat., vt^oc, Gr. 

Du-w, Cvm. (the Being in whom there is no darkness), 
Deus, Lat., Otoc (soft fornn Dduw) Gr., Diw, Pers. and 
Sclav., Dia, Er«c, Devas, Sans. 

Some political terms in the Latin are of Umbrian or 
Cymric origin, such as tribus, a tribe, from trev, Cym., a 
homestead ; so also our " country" is " cyn-tre," our first 
or common home. 

Census, from cen, a head. 
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Curia, from cor, a drde. 

The word miles seems derived from the Umbric mael 
(mail), rather than from mille. 

PopaluB, Lat., pobl. Gym., people. Eng., pueblo» 
Span« Root, pawb, p6b, dym., everyone, pob la, every- 
one of the In (nation), popiiltts. 

Numerals. 

CymriCi ud^ dan, tri, pedwar, pnmp, ebwe, taith, wyth, 
lAtia, niiiim, duo, tras, quatnor, qninqne, stz, leptMD, oeto» 

Greoki cv, ^vo, rpiUf reaanpUf xeyre, £7rra, o*rrw, 

Encrlish, one, two, ttiree, four, five, six, seven, eight, 

Cymric, naw, deg, u^in, cant, mil, mjrdd. 

Latin, novem, deosm, viginti, cantam, mille. 

Greek, evvea^ Zaenp iueo9tf imrov, X'^^'h- H^'P^' 

fioglish, nine, ten. 

Ordiuals. 

Cymrie, pri^ ail, trydjdd, pedwerydd, imiumed, 

Latin, primofl, alterus, tortius, quartus, qnintus, 

Greek, ir^roc, ievrepoCf rptroc, reraproct irc/iTrioc, 

Sanscrit, prat, duitya, tartiya, caturla, pane, 

Cymric, ehweched, aaithed, wythed, naued, deged. 

Latin, sextitt, septimua, octavus, noans, dedmoe. 

Greek, Ik-rn^, cCdofioc, oy3ooc, cvvarof, ZeKumr. 

Sanscrit, sasta, saptama, astama, nauma, dasama. 

Present tense of the personal verb. 

Cymric, wyf, wyt, yw. PL ym, ych, ynt 
Latin, sum, es, est ntmna, eatia, tnnt* 

Greek, eifu, etc, core. terfiev, e<rrc, eiaif cm. 

English, am, art, is. are, are, are. 

The am, em, im, urn (am-amus, mon-emus, regi-mus, 
sum -us) of the Latin first person plural, aod the Greek 

'flyi, are formc^d on t!ic Cymric ym. 

The ant, eot, unt ( am ant, monent, regunt) of the Latin 
third person plural, and the Greek om, on the Cymric 

Common Japhetic family and personal names extended 
from Britain to India. 

All personal names beginning with Cad, or Cat, derive 
from the Gomeric " cad,** battle; such Cato (Cadog, war- 
rior), Catullus (Cadwal), Catiliua (Cad-eilun). Cassius 
is the Lloegrian form. 
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Those beginning with Dai, liom dar, an oak, or dar, 
the dill ui* battle; sucli as Darius, Dardanus, Dares. 

Those with V'en, from Gwen, vvcii i^vvliite, beautiful); 
such as Venus, \ cuclia, \ euusta. Juno is Gweno. 

Diana is from di-aua, without spot, the virgin deity. 

Khea is rhe, queen. 

The Appii from ap, son. 

The Tatii from tad, father. 

The Marci, Marcelli, from march, a horse. 

Duplicates of the first syllable in the san^e name occur 
in Latin and British. Cin-cinnatns, Qwyn-wynwyn. 

G«Bliu8, Goelt from coel, faith, caelum, liea?en. 

The Tullii, from twll, a hole, a dimple. 

Oviditts is the same word as ovydd, a bard. 

Sylla is from syllu, to observe. 

Glodius from dod, praise. 

Potsena, Porus, god of plenty at Rome, Porus, the 
Indian king, are from por, Gomeric, kiug, supreme ruler. 

Every Sabine, Samnitic, and Latin name, was Um* 
brian, having its proper signification in the Qomeric 
tongue. Hence, in the wildest romances of the Gymry, 
as in the daily life of the race wherever located, the same 
personal vocables occur; the widest perhaps being Venus 
(Gwen), which encounters us in Venus the goddess of 
beauty, the Gwenevra of the Arthurian cycle, and the 
common household Gwen," or Winnie (winning, win- 
some, English) of the Principality. 

The investigation of the Japhetic element, running 
clearly, though quite distinct, from the Semitic of Asia, 
through which it runs, not falHng within the scope of 
this Paper, I here pretermit it. It is this Japhetic of the 
conquering Japhetidac of Asia and Africa which enters 
into the very neart of Jewish history and of the Old 
Testament, and to which we must look as the key for the 
solution of such facts as that in David's own family there 
is a Oomerio nomenclature; €», gr.^ Ab in Semitic is 
father, but in Ab-Ner, two pure Gomeric roots, it is 
the contrary of father, for it is expressly explained, 

Abner, son of Ner, captain of David's host." — (1 &m. 
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xxvi. 5.) This Ab is, of course, the Ab or Ap of the 
Appii of Italy, and of the Cj'mry of Britain — son ; Ab- 
Ner, son of strength, or in Latin, Appius Nero ; and as 
we know that the Appii Claudii Nerones were a pure 
Umbrian femily, we have in the centre of I^alcstine, B.C. 
1100, and in the centre of Italy, n.c. at least 700, two 
Gomeric families of precisely tlie same name, derived 
from their common family language in the most natural 
w^ay conceivable. It is utterly impossible that the Jewish 
writer, whoever he was, of the Books of Samuel, could 
have devised such a coincidence, or imagined its ethno- 
logical significance. He wrote down the simple fact. 
We now Know how to explain it ; but this very know- 
ledge is again a oonfirmatioii both of the Mosaic history, 
and of tne prophetic utterance of Noah, ** Gk>d shal! 
enlarge Japfaet, and he shall dwell in the teilts of Shem, 
and Canaan shall be his senrant." — ((Ten. iz. 527.) - Th^ 
fiimily and other names, therefot^, which, being purely* 
Japhetic, we meet in Egypt, Canaan, and Asia generally, 
must be accepted, in their ilitroductions, like pecoliar 
Norman names in England, as eyidences of that- very 
early supremacy which the Japhetid^ established in Asia, 
as rar as the Ganges, perhaps forther; Once in possession 
of the right key, every door opens to us at its insertion. 
Thus Por is the Japhetic for that which rules." We are 
pleased, yet not surprized, to greet it in the P6r (Porteus) 
of Egyptian mythology; in the Por-sena of the Etrurkns; 
in the Poms (the wealth -god) of Rome; in the white- 
skinned King Poms, of India, that fought Alexander; 
in the Por of the old Britidi dynasties, and in the slightly, 
modified form power" of our English veraacnlar. 

The Latin terminal **or" in personal substantives, orat- 
or, senat-or, legislat-Or, imperat-or, is the primitiveCymric 
form wr,'' a man, the words literally meaning speaking- 
man, senate-man, law-making-man, ordering-man. In 
the English the Cymric or Lloegrian " wr, or," takes the 
form of **or,** or " er"— soldier, sailor, builder, tailor, 
farmer, worker, in all of which it has driven out the 
Anglo-Saxon man, mon, as a termination. 

CAMB. /OUR., ISSt. S B 
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Th9 CjmHo pluml aui» and the Anglo-Saxon eo, were 
the flame, e. g,, vebalm ; but, with few exoeptipiui» 
the UoegH^n plufd in the Amorie, High Qennaii and 
Corpiah 4^ the ecmad ef which thk plnra retaim, hat 
deitro J ed flia Anglo^Saxctn " en eyea no loiqaper ey ne ; 
h^qeee no longer houaen. ForlnnaldyitholdtitagrQiind 
in " women'* and children/' 

The CymriQ feminine terminal " ea" (b«enhin» a king* 
hmibin-e«» a qneen, arglwydd» a lord, aiiglwydd-ea, a 
l04y)i haa ita eqoiYalent in the Qreek «««%/3m«amci 
>mih wX in the Engliah ^ eH"-^gown^» goTem^eBs ; 
inaater, miitr-^; hnnter, hontr->e8s; duke^ doch-eia. 

The liOrd*a Prayer in Cvmrio majr anffiea fcr a brief 
illustration of the ladioal ioentlty whieb pmaila among 
4h« Japhetic toQgqea. 

Tad yr hwn wyt yn y nevoedd, Sanoteiddier dy 
EiQW. I>aqod dy deymaa. Bydded dy ewyllys ar y 
ddaear, megis y mae yn y nefoedd. Dyro i ni heddyw 
cdQ hara dyddiol a madden i ni ein dykdion. Fel y 
inaddeuwn ni i'n dyledw;^r« Ae naoarwain ni I brofedi- 
ffaeth. Bitbr fotwA ni iha^ drwg eanya eiddot ti y w 'r 
deymas, a'r gsllo, aV gogomant yn oea oesoedd. 

Ein (our), Cym., uns, Goth., onze, ons, Dutch. 

Tad, dH Cyin,> Goth., dad, daddy, Engl, ver- 
nacular* 

Hwiw bov), Oyn., bo, 8wed., bwa, Ang,-Saz„ who, 

Epgl 

Yn> Cym., ev, Or., in, Ia\^ Goth,, Dan., Swed., Ital., 
cm, Fr*4 opan., Germ., in, on, Ang.-Sax., in, Engl. 

I^ev, nef, nefo^d, Cym., »'«^oc> nfi^^ Chr., nebidw, Let«, 
hefn, Ang.-9az., iieaven, Engl, 

Sant, Gym., sanct, Umbric, sanctus, Lat., svant, Sans. 

Dy, Cym., d^n, Dutch, dan, Germ., din, Swed., Dao., 
thy, Engl., tum, Lal^ tiem Fr., wc (<roc), Gr, 

Enw, Cym., om^^ Or*, nomen, Lat., niennaii. Gar., 
noemen, Dutch, namo, Goth., naman Sana. 

Deued, Cym-j ^«v> Itvre, hvpo, Gr. 

Teyma?, deynm Gym*, (root, teyru, a king,) Typ*vtnt, 

rvjfwmtc, Gr. 
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Bydded, boed, (present, byiv, past, bu,) Cym., bhu, 
Sanscrit, buden, Persian, bait, Sciavonic* beoDi Sax., b^ 
Eng. 

Ewyll, ewyllys, Cym., willan, Ang.-Sax., will, Eng., 
wilfan, Qoth., woUen, Oer., voluntas, Tolo, velle, Lat., 

/3ovXij, Gt. 

At, bar, Cym. Root, on, upon, towering over, supe- 
rior. Radix of Arya, Aryans, Armenia, Aristos, Arduus, 

and ma uy other terms. 
Y, art., Cym., o, t), Gr. 

Daear, cldaear, Cym., earth, Ang.-Sax., Eag. 
Dyro, Cym., (give,) dada, Saus, A«, iupov, Gr., do, 
donum, Lat. 

Ni, Cym., v«t, «, Gr. (dual), ttos, Lat. 
H^dyw, Cym., hodie, Lat. 

Bare, Gym., bara. Sans, (support, food), bread, Eng. 

Dydd, dyddiol, Cym., dies, aionnift, lAt., dag, Ang.- 
Baic., day, daily. Eng. 

A, ag, Cvm., ac, atqde^ Latf and^ Eng. 

DjfM, Cym., (debt). 

Pel, vel, Cym., velut, Tdtiii, Lai 

MAdd (take off, divest), Cvm. 

Nac, nag, na, Cym., vat, (jr., ne, non, nee, iieqne, Lat., 
nay, not, Eng. 

1, Cymric, prep, (to), terminal of tbe d^tire case ill 
Latin, tib-i, mvoA-U Jot-I, Tener-i, literally, to" ihee» 

to" the muse, to'* Jove. It is also the iota snbflcrip- 
torn of the Greek. 

Arwain, Cym., to lead, condtiet 

PjK»fedi|aeth, pmwf, pmw, Cymrie^ praho, probatio, 
Lat., proof. Eng., profban, Anff.-Sai:. 

EitJiyr, Cym. (but), <n4S», w., autem, Lat^ 

Gwared, gward^ Cym., geward, ABg.-3«s^ guaidan, 
It., gjEurder, Fr<, guard, mrd, E^. Root» gwm, to 
aport, to fence ; hoiee to ** war,'' to guard. 

Drwg, Cym., evil, trox, Lat, and perhaps triek, Ang,*> 
Sax. ai^ Eng. 

EiddO} one's own, dddot, tbina^ Cym., Gr., idoneo^ 
Lat. 
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. Cym«, la, te, Lst* thoo, thee. Eng., diu,tii, Ang.- 
8«Xm la, ll., li (Uh), Span., ty, Selav., laam. Sans. 

Tw, Gjfm., peiaonal verb of all penons, alio subslan^ 
beiag, emteoee. 

Qui, galla, Cwm^ valor, validus, LiL, valoar, valianl, 
▼alae, l^g., gallant, Eng., Fr., II. 

Gogoniant, Cym. (glory, gmndeor). 
. Oes, oed, (it is, ezktence, age, period,) oes, oeBoedil, 
ages of ages, Gym., cstas, Lat., awy, siwr, Gr«, age. Eng. 

The intermutation of letters of the same organ by well- 
known laws originally entered into the structure of all 
the Japhetic tongues. As a living action, the system sar- 
yives only in those which have never suffered disintegra- 
tion, but it has left deep effects on all of them. Partially 
preserved in the Qreek, it is found in the fullest develop- 
ment in the Cymric and Sanscrit. As derivatives in 
disintegrated dialects are for the most part formed from 
the soft or feminine, not the radical or masculine form or 
letter, of the integral language, the following table of the 
law of initial changes in the Cymric may be convenient 
for reference. The nine radical consonants admitting 
mutation are the same as in the Greek. The mutations 
are homogeneous, that is, they take place only between 
letters of the same organ, gutturals into gutturals, labials 
into labials, &c. : — 

3 MutaHom, 2 Mutations. 1 Mutation, 

Radical o p t b d g It m rh 

Soft g b d f dd I f r 

Nasnl ngh mh nh m II Og 

Breathing or aspirated .. cn(x) ph th 

Thus the gutturals, c, g, ngh, ch(x), change with each 
other, being in fact but one organic sound ; 

The labials, p, b, mh, ph, with each other ; 

The dento-linguals, t, d, nh, th, with each other. 

This table forms an organic key to the principle on 
which the initial and other commutations are regulated 
in the Cymric, Celtic, Greek and Sanscrit languages. 

There are also laws of mutation amongst the Japhetic 
dialects, considered externally to each other. Grimm has 
attempted the following table of them : — 
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Labials. Linguo^DmvkiU. OuUurek, 

Greek P B F T d til Kg ch(x) 

Gothic f p b th t d Kg 

Old High German... .by V f p d zors t g ch K 

This approximates to the table of the Cymric mutatiooB. 

The Cymric " Gw" becomes F in Celtic or £r8e, and 
for that reason F, or its soft mutation V, generally in 
Latin— Gwalch, Falco-— Qwin, Vinam— *Gwener, Yeiias^ 

Veneris. 

In Greek the Cymric Gw became first the iEolic di- 
gamma, Gwin, gwoooc, then the F, Fouoc, as Falco from 
Gwalch, then it was dropped altogether, oivo^. 

But this mutation of the radical Gw did not stop here, 
for the Latin F becomes in French and Spanish a mere 
aspirate H, Foris, Hors, Facere, Hacere. 

Thus the mutations of Gw are into F, Y, H, and then 
it vanifeli* s altogether. 

In otlier secondary languages this formidable Japhetic 
radical became sometimes as above simply G, F, or V, or 
the G being dropped, the " w" became either u;, t?, or a 
dipthong, as the Greek ot, or ov, thus, — 

Gwae, Cym., vae, Lat., woe. Eng., ovai, (xreek. 

The Anglo-Saxons stuck, they liad a right to do if 
they preferred it, to the w as in Cymric, instead of the f 
or 7? as in Latin. It is just as correct for tlieir descend- 
ants to say, 

" White weal and winegar are wery good wittuals I 
wow,'* as, 

" White veal and viuegar are very good victuals I vow." 

It is ridiculous only because the **Noriii:i loqueiidi" 
has established the v and dethroned the w m sucli words. 

Certain primitive sounds appear to liave been either 
lost or deliberately rejected by this or that Japhetic family. 
The gutturals for instance by the Iberian, later Gallic, 
Italian and Scandinavian, and the wh, ch, in such words 
as which/' by most of them. It would follow, suppos- 
ing which" to be a primitive Japhetic term, that in other 
Japhetic dialects rejecting **wh*ch/' its peculiar sound 
would torn up. 
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Anglo-Saxon, hwOk ; 
An^o-Scot., quilk ; 
Lfitm, quae ; 
Greek^ ho (6), he (4) ; 

Cymric, pwy, which comes out in the Greeks leGc, voi, 

For **what is that/' the Roman would have been 
obliged, like the modern Highlander, to say, fat is dat," 
for which is the way," " que is (est) de vay (via)," the 
wh not existing in their form of the Celtic. So also 

what'* comes oot '^quod" in Latin, p^th* b6th inOym* 
ric, OTL in Ghwk. 

The Cymric dd (soft theta) changes in Loltn, Old Gefw 
man and English into a with the z sonnd. 

The Cymric U is abused, being uniqae in sonnd, into 
almost every sound and letter but iteelf. Shakespeare's 
ft is about the best approximation to it» e. g., Fluellyn 
for Llewelyn, Lloyd, rloyd, llawr, floor* It often be- 
comes ci, as Haw, claw ; sometimes jpl^ as llnwn, plenns; 
sometimes one U ^s llawnt, a lawn, llawd (a growing 
thing), lad, llaes, loose; sometimes llae, slack, Ikdd, 
slay, llab, slab (lapis). 

The Cymric cJi (guttural) is, as in the Semitic lan- 
guages, constantly dropped —Ch a ran, Haran ; Cham, 
Ham ; Chorncr, Gomer, Homer ; Chumbri, Cumbri, 
Humbri, iTiibri; chw;ir, war; chwi, ye, you; chwil, 
wheel ; cliwyl (as long as), while ; chwant (lust), wrint. 
Tliis guitiHTil (x) is common to the Cymric, Sanscrit, 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, Greek, Qerman and Scla- 
vonic. 

Tlie nasal sounds or letters, though iinreprt^sonted m 
the modern Latin alphabet of France by any distinctive 
sip^ns as in the Sanscrit and Cymric, predominate to a 
disanrc eable extent in the pronunciation of the French 
language. 

Here appears the appro printe placf' to niake a few 
remarks on the physiology of the primitive Japhetidae. 
All the classical authors unite in describing the ancient 
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Cimbri, Teutones, Gael, or Gaili, as of the same physical 
type — flaxen-haired, fair complexion, blue eyes, of supe- 
rior height, with large, but iooflely set frames. Seven 
feet, aooording ta ApoUonias, waa an ordinary stature 
for a CSImber, Teuton, Briton, or Gael. As a rule, the 
Gaul was taller and larger than the Italian ; the Briton, 
aooording to Taeitus aira Strabo, than the Gaul. The 
only ezoeption to this general type were the Cimbri of 
South Walea^ the Silures, whose dark complexion, black 
oorly hair, medium robust stature^ and compact limbs» 
stamped them, in the opinion of Tacitus, of a distinct, 
and, as he thought, Iberian descent* The suggestion is 
not called for. The lif^t complexion, hair and eye, is 
the forest, open air type of iJie Japhetic race, to which it 
always Temts, in what we term a state of nature, in 
northern tatitudei ; the darkening complexion, hair and 
eye, is the town and domesticated type. All Europe 
was, in the primitive ages, of the blonde type, the 
word Bnropa itself meaning*' the white mans land,'' 
Alba ; the dark or brunette type coming on and super- 
seding it as the forest life disappeared before the domus, 
the urbs, and the civitas, first in Italy, then Hispania, then 
Siluria, since then in Britain and Germany. Counting 
the proportion of dark and light persons which, in a 
given time, pass Temple Bar, we shall find ninetv dark 
to ten blonde ; between Cardigan and Aberystwyth, and 
in many parts of Scotland, these proportions are reversed. 
The lowland Scotch type, and the Silurian type, with 
rsgard to both frames and complexions, are precisely 
what they were in the age of Tacitus ; but in France, 
Germany, Italy, and many parts of Britain, the pure 
blonde type has nearly disappeared. The rich golden 
tresses of the first Japhetidm, so highly prized by the 
ancients, that gave the sun ^od his epithet of Xanthos, 
and the goddess of beauty hers of (Jhrysea Aphrodite, 
'* the golden-haired goddess, white as the sea foam/' and 
which last century still lingered in Germany, are no longer 
to be purchased there. A coal district and the use of 
coal are said, by evolving certain gases, to impart the 
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Silorian type. Bed hair, the crines rufi of Tacitus, is as 
cominon as in his time among the Caledonians of North 
Britain^ hat why such colour should be reproducing 
itself ilrom age to age, whilst the aurea, or golden, is 
' dying out, ha& not b^n explained. With regard to bulk 
and stature, it is to be obsenred that, whikt we know 
from certain proofs, such as the size of their swords, 
sword-hilts, cuirasses, skeletons, that the Danes and 
Normans were a small race, the Bomans and Greeks a 
medium race, we gather from various evidences that the 
primitive Japbettdsft which preceded these, and from 
whom these weie descended, fully bore out the descrip* 
tibn given them by the Greek and Latin writers. They 
were a large-boned, large-framed race, of lofty stature, 
and great breadth and depth of chest. The characteristics 
of the whole race being such, seven feet, as Apollonius 
remarks, would not be considered a very extraordinary 
height amongst themselves, though to a smaller race it 
would seem gigantic. Personal qualifications being in 
such eras indispensable to command, the chiefs would 
naturally be the finest and bravest men in the tribe. It 
was ov^ kings, patriarchs, and such war-ehiels, that 
tumuli were raised ; the skeletons we discover in them 
represent, therefore, the highest physical development of 
that particular clan; but making allowance for such fact, 
the type itself of the race would remain powerful and 
burly. Language and tradition confirm these views. In 
Danish and Scandinavian, a Kimber, or Cimber, still 
means a giant. The indigenae, as the Greeks believed 
them, of every country, were men of great statnre, hrnce 
the name itself, yvytveic, " giants." The Cymric word for 
a fathom is " gwrliyd," " man lenfT:;th,'* a fair inference from 
which is that six feet was the ordinary height of the oM 
Gomeridfe. The Jews were, so far as jiarLial descrnt and 
a residence of some eentnriec in Egypt could render them 
80, Egyptians. From their mummies it is clear that the 
Egyptians were a little race, we should say puny. 
Whatever that race was ^vhich lield Canaan in the era of 
Moses, its physical type was the same as that of the 
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Gomeridae. ** We were " (state the spies on their leturn 
from exploring the country) **a8 grasehoppm before them 
in our own eyes, and so were we in ueirs/' Even as 
late as b.c. 53, Caosar informs us that the Gauls were in 
the habit of twitting the Romans with their physical 
inferiority, asking them how such little men as they 
were ooiild hope to conquer them, or raise the works 
necessary for the siege of one of their duns, or fortified 
cities. The modern Gaul is rather under than above the 
modern Italian in weight and sise, more indeed of a 
PiedmoBtese than an Ituian. A degeneracy of bone and 
stature, which had been going on during the dark and 
middle ages of serfdom, was, in this case, further increased 
by the wars of Napoleon, and the excessivdy earl^ 
marriages of the generation at the commencement of this 
century. Similar causes have produced similar detcrio- 
ration in other races and countries-^poor food, life-long 
confinement in the sedentary occupations, impure air, 
and dense alleys of unwholesome towns, as on the other 
hand serfdom, the perpetual toil and wretched diet of 
agricultural labourers, explain the process— setting aside 
intemperance aod maladies — by which the stalwart Lan- 
cashire bowman and wrestler has dwindled down iuto the 
Manchester spinner, and the old Gallic clansman, that 
derided the Tenth Lsgion, into the standard Frenchman 
of five feet four indies. But where such processes have 
not been in operation, where, for instance, the farmer's 
and yeoman's life, as in Yorkshire and Cumberland, 
supply abundance of plain wholesome food, pure air, 
pure water, out-of-door work and exercise, the large type 
of the old Brigantes and Cymry has suffered little, if 
any change. This large physical organization, however, 
by no means infers mental, social, or even military supe- 
riority— ratlier indeed tlie reverse. There appears to be a 
certain medium size fixed by nature for every animal, 
below or above which there ensues more of loss than irain 
to symmetry, beauty, vigour, and the sustained harmony 
of the faculties. The giants have, in all ages, got the 
worst of it from tlieir opponents, tiiese opponents being 
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also the ae^orcssors more frequently than their pacific and 
not easily moved adversaries. The primitive Japhetic or 
Titanic empire o-ave way to an em of chaos, followed by 
that of the early historic ( ireeks, Romans, Tuscans. The 
Canaanite5 were expelled by the Jews ; the Gaul, and for 
many centuries the Teuton, succumbed to the Roman; 
the Saxon for a time to the Dane, and permanently to 
the Norman. Even the modern Gaul, reduced corpo- 
really from six feet to hve ieet four, not only holds his 
own against the bulkier German, but embodies the 
immemorially aggressive temper of the lesser and more 
irritable race. Rejecting the idea, then, that a larger, 
necessarily infers a superior, physical organization, it 
must, we think, be conceded that the popular belief, that 
men In mere bone, size and sinew, have degenerated in 
comparison with those that lived in very early times, whose 
remains we discover in the primitive tumuli of our island, 
is founded on unquestionable facts. Bones of animals 
have been doubtless often mistaken for those of men, but 
the dullest rustic cannot mistake between the complete 
skeleton of a man, and that of any other creature ; it tells 
its own talc clearer than i^rofessor Owen could do it fur 
it. The statement, therefore, of Moses with regard to the 
Amalekites — omitting the Emims, and such instances as 
those of Og, King oi Bashan, which he expressly intro- 
duces as exceptional— «re sustained by all the knowledge 
we rally possess as to the physical dimenstons of the 
Jiqpbetie rtce in primittTe Europe. (Jompared to such » 
laoe u the Egyptians and Jews, or we may say to the 
armge of mMem Erenchmen, the name giants» as some 
name most he given, was no misnomer. The blame is 
ours if» instead of accepting it in its true meaning, of 
peo{^e of higher stature anid more powerful build, we 
add to it the idea also of something monstrous and 
unnatural, whiofa is not to be found in the original* 
An admirable oommeni on these remarks is supplied us 
by the examination of the well-known British skeleton, 
dug up July 10, 1834, from a barrow at the village of 
Qristhorpe, near Scarborough, by W« Beswtck, Esq., the 
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owner of the property, and now deposited, with the oak 
tree coffin in which it was found, in the Scarborough 
Museum. IVom the character of sundry articles found 
with the skeleton in tlie cotlio, the era of tlie interment 
has been judged to antedate the commeDcement of the 
Phoenician trade with Britain: how much further back it 
might be fixed must be guess work. No finer men can 
be found in the world than in Yorkshire, but we doubt 
whether Yorkshire can find the equal in height, breadth, 
symmetry, and itrength, to this frame of a Gomenc 
Briton. We eztract the* following description from a 
pamphlet published by the Curalor of the Maaeom : — 

"Oq opening the coffin a human skeleton was discovered, 
quite perfect, and of an ebony colour. The bones are much 
larger and stronger than those of more recent date, exhibiting 
the lines and ridges for die attachment of muscles with a degree 
of distinctness rarely, if ever, witnessed at the present day. The 
following are the dimensions of some of the prmcipal bones 

In. In. 
Length of humerus. ••••••• ll^ Lcn<rth of femur. 19{ 

Length of radius 10.^ Length of tibia 19 

Length of ulna ^..v. ll| Length of fibula 16 

Length of elaviele 6 Wimh of sacrum 4| 

Length of scapnlft 8| Depth of pelvio bones...... 8| 

Length of sternum and ensi- Breadth of ditto • • • 10 

form cartilage 9 Width of rim of ditto 5 

Greatest width of lumbar vertebrae, including the transTerse 

processes .•.•••.•••••••..« .........»•• A 

" But the most remarkable portion of tiie skeleton is the head, 
which is beautifully formed, and of an extraordinary size. The 
following are some of the dimensions: — 

IB. 

Circumference from the fonmok magamn to the alveolar proeoss 

of the upper jaw 17§ 

From the alveolar process to the commencement of the sagittal 

suture 8 

Length of sagittal suture 5^ 

From the sagittal to the temporal suture ..•«•••• 41 

From the temporal suture to the styloid process , 8| 

Breadth of the forehead above the superciliary arches, between 

the temporal ridges • 4| 

Entire droumference of the head, abore the iupeidliairf arehes, 

eromog the oedpital bone 
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Tt&umne droamferenoe of the appor pordoB «f the iMud, fivn 

the two mastoid proct^se? 5 

From the aagittal suture to the base of the lower jaw • • . • 10 

From the ooronoid to tbc ooodyloid processes 1| 

From tbe oondjIoM prooesa to the angle of the tower jew 9^ 

** For the foHowiiiff table of the more decided phrenological 
appearances of the slall, I am indebted to Professor Elliotsony 
President of the Phrenolocrical Society of London, who furnished 

me with them, through the medium of Thomas Weddell, Esq., 
of Scarborough, from an examination of an ejueilent casL 

Benevolence, full Perseverance, large 

Combativeness, very large CausaHty, large 

Destructiveness, very large Comparison, large 

Sel^esteem, fttllj developed Indindoality, large 

BeereUvenesty moderate PhiloprogenitiTeneBS, very large 

Acquisitiveness, modorate ConstructiyeneM| 

Approbativeness, very large Wit, large 

Veneration, full Imitation, small 
Aill 



"The thyroid cartilages of the larynx, the ensiform process of 
the stemam, and the teeth, are in beaotiful preservation. The 
former appear ossified, the latter extremely regular, but much 
worn and flattened by mastication, from which, with other 
circumstances, we may infer that he was advanced in years. 
The body was laid on its ri^ht side, with the head to the south, 
and its face towards the risme sun. The skeleton, since it has 
beei^ articulated, measures rawer more than six feet two inches 
in toigth; but, as we are not sure the artificial interosseous sub- 
stances are of the proper thicknesses, the body mi<:ht have been 
still longer — at any rate it was of remarkable stature, not less 
when living, I should say, than six feet three or four. This great 
size, combined with his large muscular attachments, must have 
l^ven him immense strength." 

Placed by the side of this skeleton of the Brigantian 
Briton, tlie mum my of a full-grown Egyptian appears 
that of a child ; and, supposing phrenology to give us the 
esse only, not the posse, of the organism of the mind, the 
cranial development must be recognized as of a very 
high cast, quite in keeping with the rest of the physical 
configuration, and constituting a commanding but bene- 
volent character, the religious and family elements being 
amply represented. Considered either with regard to its 
antiquity, or in its compIcteDCSs as a specimen of the 
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physique of the first Gomeridse, " the heroes of the time 
of old," the skeleton is unique ; yet it fells far short of 
the seTen feet stature common to even the later Gomeridfle, 
and of many other skeletons found in our primitive 
tumuli. 

Combining the testimonies of the classic authors, and 
the universality of agreeing traditions, with the material 
evidences of such relics, we are bound to conclude that 
the statement of Moses with regard to the great stature 
of certain nations of the Canaanites, is fully Some out by 
the physical grandeur of the first JaphetidsB of Europe. 
There is no disputing with skeletons, or saying no " to 
Tertebrsa that would crush tlie back-bone of a lion. 

As our argument that the human race cannot claim 
greater antiquity in Asia and Africa than in Europe, rests, 
m some measure, on the fact that the European Gomeric, 
or Japhetic, is a more ancient language than the Sanscrit 
or Egyptian, we dose this disquisition with a brief sum* 
mary of evidence to such effect, supplied by the latest 
researches of Pictet, Meyer, Bunsen, and other scholars. 
The reader will observe how entirely subversive of Bun- 
sen's theory, that Egyptian civilization goes back 30,000 
years, bis own lingual conclusions are; and, upon his own 
maxim, the evidence of languages is in all such cases 
decisive and irrefragable. If the Gomeric language is 
older than the Egyptian, and the Gomeridse themselves 
did not exist in Asia or Europe 3000 years before the 
Christian era, and if no human beines existed in Europe 
before they colonized it, what conclusion can be more 
obvious than that the nations who had no other languages 
than what were partly borrowed from, and formed upon, 
the Gomeric, could not be older than the Gomeridae 
themselves ? The oriental mind is incapable of exacti- 
tude in numbers, or in material facts— it revels in the 
indefinite and innjn asurable ; and the further east we go 
the more exaggerated is the defect. If Egypt draws for 
30,000 years, India draws for 70,000, and China for 
millions, on our creduhty ; and the study of these myth- 
ologies^ like residence iu the East, tends to aflect the 
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European student with their special vices. Tlie collatioo 
of languages as it is the most impartial testy is also th« 
surest rpf^itation of such pretensions. 

The Sanscrit, the Greek, the Latin, the Lithuanian, the 
Gothic, the iSclavonic, form a Gfronp of languages united 
by similarity of conjugation and declension, and an iden- 
tity, in many respects, of their plionic system. More 
ancient than these Indo-European tongues, and under^ 
lying them both in Asia and Europe, is another language 
to which hitherto the ambiguous and unsatisfactory tei ni 
of Celtic has been applied, and for which we have sub- 
stituted the generic name of Japhetic, or Gomeric. 
Pritchard, in his work on The Eastern Origin of the 
Celtic Nation, first supplied a synthetic table of the 
general agreement of the Indo-European languages with 
the Japhetic, both as regards the signification of the 
roots, and the systems of conjugation and declension. 
The close affinity of the Japhetic and Ind-European 
tongues, oricrinated in the one family, on the central 
platform of Asia, which extended itself to India eastward, 
and Brir;iin westward. Hence tlie common forms of 
their lanunage, mythology, and civil institutions. The 
affinity (d the Japhetic, with more especially the San- 
scrit, ai ises not from posterior and iiccidental contact, but 
from primitive and unigenital agreement. The oldest 
form of the Japhetic is to be found in the Cymric of 
Europe, the fundamental principles of which remain as 
they were prior to any of tbe eaiteni languages aflsuming 
the character m wfald^ they are now known to us. Many 
of the grammatical oaaeeB of the Cymric are decidedly 
more ancient than the Smscrit, poaaessing also indepen- 
dent peculiarities of its own. The differences from the 
Sanscrit in the Greek, Latin, and Gothic, is the result of 
the Cymric element in their languages. The Cymrie is 
thus a prae^Sanscrit tongue, possessed of a pres-SanBcrit 
grammar and vocabulary, if further demonstration of 
9iis statement were iequired« it is supplied by the identity 
with the Cymric of L grammar of ancient Eg^^pt, it 
language recently unveiled, and representing in Amca, as 
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the CH^mric does in Europe, the primitive state of the great 
Caucasian language, in its integrity, before its division 
into its eastern and western branches. Hence the resto- 
rations in the etymology and construction of all the Indo- 
Enropean languages cannot be effected without recourse 
to the nncorrapted Cymric. For the same reason the 
Egyptian and Cymric will, between them, enable iis to 
le-constltate almost the very phrasea and idioms spoken 
at the birth of language, by the parents of mankind. 

In the phonic system, the Cymric possesses a great 
superiority over the Finnish, Gothic, and Semitic. 
Wherever the Cymric or Celtic element prevails, it 
carries its phonic system more or less with it. Thus the 
English and German, the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, 
abound in Cymric words, modified by Cynriric laws. 
On the Greek, the Latin, and the German, this phonic 
power of the original Japhetic has been still more per- 
manently impr^sed. The wealth of the Cymric in 
monosyllabic roots is extraordinary, and amongst thei^i 
are found simple and plain explanations of families of 
words, which, in later disintegrated languages, stand 
nnderived and isolated. 

A principal distinction between the primitive Cymric 
and the later Indo-European languages is, that the latter 
have three genders, the masculine, the feminine, and the 
neuter, whilst the former acknowledges the masculine 
and feminine only. The Sanscrit has no articles — a 
serious defect. The Cymric and Celtic not only possess 
them, but have imparted them to all the languages of 
modem Europe. Verbal particles, placed before verbs, 
as independent enclitics, are original forms of construc- 
tion in the Egyptian and Cymric. 

The personal term in the Cymric for the second person 
plural, ych," is the same as in the Egyptian, but is 
unknown in the Sanscrit. 

In Cymric and Hebrew, the distinction of tenses is 
often expressed by changing the inherent vowels of the 
verb. Tlie Latin and (ferman owe the same method to 
Cymric iuHueace. 
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The positive and relative riegrees of comparison are 
expressed in the Cymric, as in Sanscrit, b}' terminations, 
of wliicli, among others, two are exactly the same in both 
languages. The Cymric alone, of all the Caucasian 
laugaages, distinguishes also the positive degree of com- 
parison by a peculiar termination. 

In all Cynuicized languasfes the o^enitive is often 
expressed, not by termination, but by position, exactly 
as it is in the ancient Egyptian and Hebrew. 

One of the forms of the Celtic genitive, the root n, or 
prefixed to tlie noun, is the origin of the Sanscrit 
genitive plural. The '^ame form is found in the Egyptian. 

In the Cvnii'ic aud I.^'yptian, the prepositions are 
primitive iiidL'|)crideiit routs, asstmiiog the uses of pre- 
positions, adverbs, and substantives indifferently, and 
generally requiring a genitive after them. Hence the 
Cymric prepositions in the Greek language impose the 
same government on the nouns which follow them. In 
this grammadcal usage, as in all others, the Egyptian 
accords with the Cymric, so also does the Finnish. 

The pattive voice of the verb, which in Sanscrit is re- 
placed by the reflected mood, is most frequently expressed 
in Celtic b^ means of the verbal root r, ir, added in the 
form of affix to the verb. This root, which in Armorican 
is used also as a separate term, and farther constitutes in 
this language, under an augmented form, a perfect verb, 
with the signification of "faoere," to do, corfeaponda 
exactly with the Egyptian verb r, ort, ** faoere^" to do, 
esse,'* to be. The lAtin, the base of which is Cymro- 
Celtic, forms from it, as an affix, both the passive and 
active voice of the verb. Many particles and suffixes 
which have become words without meaning in the San- 
scrit still preserve in Cymrm tbdr primitive signification, 
and are otiTen used as substantives and verbs. 

From these facts it is obvious that the Cymric and 
Egyptian are more ancient languages than the Sanscrit, 
and that the solution of the archaic words and forms in 
this latter are to be sought for in the Cymric and Erse. 
In comparing other tongues wiUi the Gomeric, great ad- 
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vantages arise to the student from the circumstance that, 
unlike the many conflicting dialects of Sclayonia and 
Qennan Y, its principal divisions reduce themselves to two. 

1. The Gymnc» emhracing the Cymric and Annoriean. 

2. The Erse of Irelasdt te>tland» and the Idle of Man. 
From its superior stahilitv in itself, aided by its impreg- 
nable material position* the ardent attachment to it of the 
race who preserve it, and its admirable phonic system, 
by which every letter in the alphabet receives an unvary- 
ing pronundatton, the Cymric retains many origiinl 
types now foreigpi to the Erse idiom ; and as the Latin 
underlies, and almost forms, the languages of Ital^, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Mexico, Sonth America, and, in 
vocabulary, that of England, which is a Latin structure 
with Cymro-Sazon mortar, so the Gomeric, in either its 
Cymric or Celtic type, underlies the Latin, Greek, Egyp- 
tian, Sanscrit, Gothic, Lithuanian and Sclavonic* 



GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

The statement of Moses, that after a deluge Europe 
was repeopled by the Japhetidae, of whom the Gomeridaa 
were the eldest family, is verified with regard to such 
deluge itself by 

I. — The indirect traditions of all nations, by the direct 
written traditions of the Assyrians, Syrians, Cappadocians, 
Aral)ians, Cilictans, Grecians, Chinese, Hindoos, Italians 
and Britons. 

II. — By the condition of the physical superficies of 

Europe until comparatively a very recent date. 
With regard to the repeopling of Europe. 

Externally, — 

1. By the written testimonies of Bcrosn'=, Arcliiloehus, 
Augustus, Cato, Varro, Sempronius, Pliny, Myrsilus, 
Lesbius, Servius, tlie British Triads. 

« BaiiMii, ChnsHaHity and CfivUimHon; M. Adolp1i« Betet, 

Essaif t.rowned by the French Academy; Meyer, GeL Ang,,p» £34; 
Pritchard's OHfjin of the Ceiiie Nation ; - Bopp's Con^rative 
Grammar, Inst edition. 
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2. By the mythological systems and nomenclature of 
Ghreece autl Italy. 
Internally, — 

By the evidence of language in 

1. The primitive topography of physical Euro|>e. 

2. Tlie tribal names of primitive Europe. 

3. ihc uames of the oldest towns and fortresses in 
Europe. 

4* By the identity of the family common life and 
animal yocabulary of Europe. 

5. By the admitted reducibility of the seven Indo- 
European languages to one primitive Japhetic type. 

6. By the nnanimons yeraict of comparatiTe etymolo* 
gists, that this primitiye Japhetic type underlies, and is 
more ancient than, the most ancient of the synthetic 
languages of Asia and Africa, or the Sanscrit and the 
Egyptian. 

ft results that, as the genesis of the Japhedde in Europe 
cannot by any ingenuity or violence be forced back further 
tiian B.C. 4000, any theory, like Bunsen^s, requiring for 
its support a duration of 20,000 years for man s existence 
in Egypt, or elsewhere on Uiis globe, is untenable, and 
must be rejected. 

BniTAHNfCUS. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



CORNWALL AND THE CORNISH LANGUAGE. 

To the Editor of ik$ CSamftnan JowmoL 

Sib,— Id the article on " Cornwall and the Cornish Laiigua2:e/' 
which appeared in the Journal for Alban Hevin, 1861, paf:;c 1 17, 
two dates, by the transposition of two fissures in each, arc errone- 
ously ^iven, vvliich I feel anxious to have the opportunity of 
rectifying, and i um desirous at the same time of appending the 
additional testimouies of Forteecue Hitebiiis as re^rds the rafnd 
decline of the langaa^, and of Edward Uuyd touching its 
existence in certain parishes in his time. 
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Hitchins, in his Bktory ffCornwaU, state8,-<>" That from the 

time the Liturgy was established in the Cornish churches in the 
English language, the Cornish tongue rapidly declined/* 

Kav, m his Itinerary through Cornwall^ made in the year 1662, 
p. 28l, said that tew of the children could then speak the Cornish 
language, and that Mr. Dickan Gwyu was the only person he 
met with who could write it, and that consequently tne language 
would so<m be lost. 

But in his account of a second visit to the Land's End in 1667, 
he made the following observation, in which mention is made of 
another Cornish scholar then living (Note, page 279) : — " We 
visited Dickan Gwyn (who lives in St. Just's Parish) and had 
irurn him some Cornish Words. He is esteemed the most skilful 
man of any sow livirig in the Gomiah Lansuage. But bemff no 
^ood Grammarian, we found him very de&ient. Another mere 
IS, Pendarvis by Name, who is said to be a Scholar, who doubt- 
less must needs have better skill in the Tongue." 

it is stated however by Scawen of Molinick, a Cornish gentle- 
man, who wrote towards the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
that the Rev. Francis Robinson, of Llandewednack, near the 
Lizard Point, preached to his parishioners in the Cornish language 
in 1678, it being then the language best understood by his 
hearers; that was, however, in a remote comer, which had 
little communication with other parts of the country : and Mr. 
Robinson is said to have been the last person who preached in 
Cornish. Scawen further states, that an old woman had died 
about two years before, that is about 1676, at the great age of 1 64, 
who could scarcely speak in any language but the Cornish : but 
he also adds that the Cornish language was then, in general, 
become quite extinct. 

Yet, in the year 1700, the Cornish language was still spoken 
by the tinners and the fishermen of St. Just, near the Land's 
End, and by the inhabitants of the western side of Mount's 
Bay. The statement which Edward Lluyd, who Tisited Corn- 
wall in that year, has left upon record in reference to its exist- 
ence, is as follows : — The places in Cornwall that at this day re- 
tain the Ancient Langnnpe, are the Paripbes of St. Just, St. 
Paul, Burrian, Sunnin, St. Lavan, St. Krad, Morva, Maddem, 
Sunner, Tewediiock, >t. Ives, Lelant, Leigian, Kynwal, or (as 
now pronounced) Gylval ^ And all along the Sea shoar from Uie 
Land^s end to St. Kevem's, near the L&rd Point But a great 
many of the Inhabitants of those Parishes, espedally of the 
Gentry, do not understand it ; there being no necessity thereof, 
in regard there's no Cornish Man but speaks good English."— 
ArcL Brit, p. 253. 
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WiUiam Bodcner^ a fiBinrmaiiy of Mooaehole, 1776, ooald 
write both Cornish and English. 

Fj-om the forc^roino testimonies given by individuals who were 
personally acquamted with the facts which they have recorded, 
It is evident tnat the descendants of the ancient inhabitants of 
Ckimwall had become biiingaal b^ the commencement of the last 
centary, from which time the calttvatioii of the Cornish language 
was generally Delected, and before a hundred years from that 
date had elapsed, its living existence had entirely ceased. To 
every patriot of the Celtic race it must be a source of deep regret 
that a langnnixe jxisst ssed of such intrinsic excellence as tlie 
Cornish, shuuid have been irremediably lost to the inhabitauls 
of Cornwall^ whilst to others under the inflneiice of less patriotic 
feelings, sQch a loss would have been productive of genuine 
satisfaction. Of the latter class may be mentioned Mr, Davies 
Gilbert, the Editor of Moitnt Calvary, who at the commence- 
ment of his " Introduction" to that poem, declares, — " No one 
more sincerely rejoice^i, than does the Editor of this ancient 
mystery, that the Cornish dialect of the Celtic or Graelic language 
has ceuied altogether from being used by the inhabitants of 
Cornwall/' It is well, I think, for the future destiny of the 
vernacular language of Wales, that such anti-national views as 
Mr. Gilbert entertained, are not participated in by the mnjority 
of the Cambro-British race, otherwise no eartliiy power couid 
possibly prevent its being ere long numbered with the dead. 

As in my former article on this subject, the events described 
by Scawen were represented as havine taken place a century 
later than they really occurred, and as also an error of ten years 
had been made touching the date of Bodener's letter in the 
ArchcEoloyia, I lirive deemed it right to send for insertion in the 
JournRi this revibiun, with the additional matter, with the view 
oi recLilving the anachronisms in question. Sooie of the dates 
which I have introduced in this letter, and in the preYious article, 
have been quite confounded by several late writers on Cornwall. 
For instance, in Cyrus Redding's///l»^atee^ /itinerary, pp« 126-7, 
it is asserted that Uolly Pentreath " was in her eighty-seventh year 
in 1773, and that she was a hundred and two years old when she 
died." But her death is said by all writers to have occurred in 
1778. If, therefore, she was only eighty-seven in 1773 she ooutd 
not have been more than mnety-ttoo at the time of her death. 
The probability, however, is, either that she was in her nmety- 
seventh y evLT in 1773, or that 1773 should have been 1783, or 
again that she died, not in 1778 but in 1788. But 1 have no 
means of deciding which of these dates is correct. 
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THE MONASTERY OF PEN RHYS AP TEWDWR. 

By William Llbwbllin, F.S.A., F.G.S., F.G.H.S., &c., &c. 

On the southerD spur of the chain of hills known as Gefn 
Twyn Rhondda, which separates the two valleys of the 
Rbondda, and upon the elevated ground overlooking the 
beautiful and secluded valley of Khondda Fawr, in the 
parish of Ystradyfodwg, are sitaated the few remains that 
still exist of the ancient monastery of Pen ^ys ap 
Tewdwr. 

Though one of the most beautiful in South Wales, and 
peculiarly interesting to the tourist or tlie fisherman, its 
remote and secluded situation caused it to be almost 
• wholly overlooked, and seldom visited, so that the ruins 
of the monastery were little known to strangers. The 
most intelligent of our tourists have omitted any mention 
of it, and do not seem to have had their attention at all 
directed to it. The laborious and talented observer, 
Edward Llwyd, appears to have penetrated into this 
remote locality ^ at a period when a considerable ptftrtion 

< Phil. Tfans., No. 985, p. 500. 
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of the ancient utlificc would |)robal>ly have been in exist- 
ence; but his att( ]ition wh8 d(>ulitl( cliiefly directed to tlie 
natural features and curiosities ol the district, and this 
interesting relic of antiquity seems to have either escaped 
his notice, or to have been disregarded, n> not forming part 
of the investigations upon which he was then enp^-a^ed. 
Nor does the pains-taking and indefatigable Malkin, wlio-t 
Work has furnished materials for so many other tourists, 
appear to have possessed any knowledge of it, though he 
passed up the secluded valley of Ystradylodwg, and has 
exj)ressed his adrnirutiou of its beauty in warm and 
glowing language. # 

Since that period several tourists have penetrated into 
this remote solitude, and Mr. Cliffe speaks of its singular 
loveliness and interesting features with great enthusiasm. 
He designat-es it, with truth, the gem of South \\ ales ; but 
the peaceful solitude and Sabbath stillness that reigned 
supreme in the days wln^n the monks of Pen Rhys pur- 
sued their devotions, and raised their ))ious orisons, exist 
no longer. Those powerful agents of civilization, the 
railway and the steam-engine, have forced their way into 
this lovely district, and numerous coal-works are now in 
progi-ess therein, that have gathered around them a busy 
and rapidly increasing populatioD. 

The p&mh of Ystr^yfodwg 1^ on the western side of 
Aberdare,' and extends in a southern direction nearly 
down to the town of Pont y Pridd — ^the site of the beau- 
tiful and celebrated bridge built by Edwards. 

The church of Ystradytod wg is said tohavebeen founded 
by Dyfodwg,' who was a saint of the College of lUtyd. 

The area of the parish is considerable ; but the popula- 
tion has, until recently, been small, and widely scattered. 

When I visited Pen Rhys, about twenty years ago, 
some portions of the monastery existed, though incorpo- 
rated with other modern erections, and difficult to identify. 
The present farm-house of Pen Rhys has been erected on 
the site of the ancient monastery, the materials of which 

siolo MSB., pp. 568^638. 
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appear to have been larp^ely employed in its construction. 
In particular, the barn, which stands in a field near the 
house, called to this day "Y Ffynwant/* or the Church- 
yard, was formed, to a considerable extent, out of por- 
tiuus of the ancient monastic buildings ; one of the win- 
dows and parts of the old walls of which were, at that 
period, very clearly discernible. But I then took no 
interest in antiquarian pursuits, and gjivc little heed to 
the interesting ruins, which chance alone had brought 
before my observation. I now greatly de])loi c this neglect 
of my boyhood ; for, on recently visiting Pen Rliys, I 
found that the ffw remains that were observable on my 
first visit Lad been swept away in the ruthless process of 
repairing the farm buildings, and no longer existed. 

The only object of interest that still remained was the 
holy well. This still stood uninjured, and continued to 
attract nnmeroiis believers in its miracaloas waters and 
healing properties.* It is, however, simply a spring of 
pare water, issuing copiously out of the grey saadstone 
of the coal-measures, known to geolo^sts as the Pennant 
rock, and does not appear to contain any chemical pro- 
perty that would be likely to account for the possession 
of any healing virtue. We know, however, the curative 
influence of the imagination, which, combined as it would 
be, in this case, witih a residence in a peculiarly beautiful 
locality — exercise on the breezy mountain — and simple, 
but nourishing fare, would probably account for much of i 
the celebrity in which Pen Rhys has so long been held. | 

The spring, which is entered by stone steps, is arched i 
over ; and, at the back, above the spring, there stands 
a niche in which it is evident that there stood originally 
an image of the Virgin, to whom the monastery was • 
dedicate, — the £iir Virgin Marv of Pen Rhys. 

The ordinary sources from whence information can be 
obtained relative to our ancient ecclesiastical edifices, ap- 
pear to be absent in this instance. The laborious and 
accurate Dugdale, and the pains-taking Tanner, seem to 

' The water of the spring is a&idto have performed many remarkable 
cares in cases of rheumatism, king's evil, and other affisctions. 
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omit all reference to it ; and the only allusions I have 
discovered, are contained in some of the poetical works 
of the ancient Welsh Bards. 

The traditionary accoant existing in Glamorgan shows 
that the monastery was founded to commemorate the death, 
near this place, of the unfortunate Rhya ap Tcwdwr. 

The drcamstances attending the conquest of Qlamor- 

§an are too well known, and have been too frequently 
escribed, to need repetition here. But, with regard to 
the precise place of the unhappy Rhys' overthrow, and 
subsequent death, there is very considerable discrepancy 
of opinion. The usually accurate historian of Brecknock- 
shire, Theophilus Jones, contends that the place of Rhys' 
luckless overthrow and death was more ]irobably situated 
in the neighbourhood of Brecknock, where, he says, a 
well still exists, which, in remembrance of the occurrence, 
is called " Pen Sir Rhys." It however appears to me, 
that file wcirrfit of testimony is in ilivour of the view, more 
generally received, and supported by popular tradition, 
that the site of the battle between lestyn ap Gwr^ant and 
the Norman mercenaries who supported him, and Rhys 
ap Tewdwr, was the great plain of Hirwain Wrgau, 
which is still an uninclosed common, about six miles in 
extent, and situated ou the confines of Breconshire and 
Glamorganshire. 

Here, then, the conieiidiiig forces are stated to have 
met; and, after a fierce and bloody encounter, in which the 
disciplined bravery of the Normans prevailed over the rude 
and reckless conran-e of the forces of Rhvs, the venerable 
warrior was compelled to succumb, and sought to escape 
from the field across the range of hills intervening be- 
tween Hirwain Wrgan and the valley of Ystradyfodwg. 
There the aged prince, who is said to have been then 
about eighty years of age, was overtaken by his merciless 
pursuers, and taken prisoner at the place that has subse- 
quently been designated Pen Rhys ap Tewdwr. 

Rees Meyrick says,* " I finde the first place of incoun- 

^Morgania: Arcbs&ographie^ 1578. 
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ter to be on the Confines of Breeknocke and Olamorgan- 
ahire, neere Hirwaun WrgaD, at a place thefefore called 
and knowne by the name of Ton Rhys, (lUoe hk Tarfe» 
or field,) where Jottm and the Mercenary ietreated» and 
fought a pitoh't fidd at Brin y Beddau, where Rhys 
was overthrowne and in the pnrsaile killed^ and his head 
severed from his Body, (and Drought to the Conqnerror,) 
in memory whereof that place is called Pen Rhys (Rice 
his head). ' 

Another acooant/ published In the Appendix to Wil- 
liams' Mtmmtmihskire, is substantially the same. ** Etnioa 
applied to and consulted some Norman noblemen, parti- 
cularly Sir Robert Fitzhamon, who agreed to eo with 
him to the aid of Jestyui with twelve knighta» anda large 
army with them of horse and foot ; they met Rhys, the 
son, on Hirwain Wrgan, (Gwrgan's Long Plain,) and in 
Glamorgan, and also near Brecknock ; and after a long 
contest, Rhys the Bon of Tewdwr was vanquished, and 
he was oblieed to flee ; but he was pursued and taken 
soon ; and he was beheaded not far from Wrgan's Long 
Plain,^ at a place now called Pen Rhys, (•• e., the Head of 
Rhys,) where afterwards was erected the great monastery 
of that name in the parish of Ystrad Dyfodwg. Over 
the grave of Rhys was raised a large tumulus near the 
monastery, which is called Bryn y Beddau, t. e., the hill 
(or tumulus) of graves." 

Tradition has it that Rhys was killed at a place now 
called Ynis-crug ; but that his body, after being decapi- 
tated, was buried at Pen Rhys. But as the monastery 
had not at that time been founded, and no special reason 
appears to have existed for the burial of his body at that 
place, it seems to me to be most probable that his burial 
took place on the adjoining farm of Ynis-crug,^ aiid close 
to the bank of the livcr Rhondda Kawr, where lie is re- 
presented to have iiaiien, and where a tumulus of cou- 

^ M8S. of EdwBrd WilHamt (Iok» Moi|^DWg). 

^ Hurwain common it about six miles from Pen Rhys. 

7 YmVoru"^ h situated atadistaooeof about a mile from Pen Rbyi. 

CAMB. JOUB., 1868. SH 
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aiderable rize still exists^ which is stated to have been 
constructed over his grave. 

The unhappy consequences of the intestine dissensions 
between lestyn ap Qwrgant and Rhys apTewdwr» and 
the overthrow ana death of the latter prince, terminating 
in the conquest of Glamorgan by the Norman knights^ 
have been rally described by several writers : its narration 
would consequently present no features of novel^, and 
need not therefore be further referred to here. After the 
death of Rhys ap Tewdwr, his daughter Nest appears to 
have fellen into the hands of Henry I., and, whether by 
force or persuasion, to have become the mistress of that 
Busoeptible monarch, so long associated in our youthful 
memories with the supposed unhappy fate of the Fair 
Rosamond. 

' But, whichever way the connection arose, and had its 
origin, it is certain that the frail or unfortunate Nest bore 
Henry two sons, one of wliom was afterwards greatly dis- 
tinguished in English and Welsh Annals, as Robert Consul, 
Earl of Gloucester. For the age in which he lived, he 
was possessed of considerable leuning, and was, upon all 
occasions, tlic generous patron and powerful supporter of 
science and learning. He bad annexed to his Earldom 
the extensive Lordship of Glamorgan, by his marriage 
with Mabii, the daughter and heiress of Robert Fitz- 
hamon. He contributed materially to the stability and 
maintenance of his power in GlamcMgan, by rebuilding, as 
a Norman fortress of great strength, the castle of Cardiff ; 
though, after all, his strongest security lay in the love of 
his people, to whom he had given numerous proofs of 
his regard, and on whom his just and peaceful rule had 
conferred many important advantages. His mother Nest 
was eventually married to Gerald de Windsor, Governor of 
Pembroke Castle, and Lieutenant of that province. His 
dau2:hter Angharad, by her marriage with William do 
13arri, became the mother of the distinouislied scholar 
Giraldus de Barri, so well known as the learned Giraldud 
CambrcQsis* 
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Robert Consul was a liberal donor to tbe magnificent 
altboys of Neatli nnd Maro^am ; and all the traditional ac- 
counts apptiar to concur in regarding him as the founder of 
the monastery of Pen Rhys, which is supposed to have been 
established in memory, and for the repose of the soul, of 
his grandfather, Rhys ap Tewdwr. 

Though, as I have statt d Ix tbre, I am unable to refer 
to any official record of its luuudation by Robert Consul, 
tradition y)oints strongly to that conclusion, and is sup- 
ported and confiniitH! hy the wui ks oi sunn- oi (he ancient 
Bards. It is supposed lu havt; been founded about the 
latter part of the reign of Henry I., (a.d. 1 130 to 1132,) 
and to have been completed during the tui bulcnt reign of 
Stephen, who began Ins reign a.d. ll^i^t. Ihe monas- 
tery is said to have been lartrely endowed with lands in 
the Rhondda Valleys, and U) have existed in that remote 
situation, during three centuries, in a condition of pros- 
perous usefulness. 

It Ib represented to have belonged to the order of 
Franciscans. That brotherhood is known to have been 
deeply devoted to* the cause of Blehard IL, and to have 
been associated with many of the intrigues and plots of 
his adherento for that monarch's re-establishment on the 
throne, and the subversion of the power of Henry lY., 
whom they regarded as an usurper. 

They appear to have consequently been snbjeeted to 
great persecntion, and several of the brothers were exe* 
cuted for their devotion to Richard, whom they con- 
sidered to be their lawful king. 

We read in Speed*^ that a Friar Minor, who, being 
taken, with others of his order, ht like intendments, was 
asked, what he would doe if King Richard were alive and 
present? hee confidently answered, that he would fight 
for him till death against any whosoever j which cost him 
his life, being drawne and hanged in his Fryer* s Weeds, 

Not long after eight Franciscan Fryers, or Minorites, 
" Sucoosrion of England's Monwehs, p. 6S8. 
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were taken, conyicted, hanged, and headed for the like 
causes, which made the king a heavy Lord to the whole 
Order. It is said that aomewhat before this knot was dis- 
covered, the divell appeared in the liahit of a Minorite 
at Daubury Church in Slssex, to the incredible astonish- 
ment of the Parishioners ; for at the same time there was 
such a tempest and thunder, with great fire-bats of 
lightning, that the vault of the church hrake^ and hal& 
the chancell was carried away." 

It is quite ciear that in Wales tlie Franciscans were 
active supporters of Owain Glviidwr; and it is well known 
tiiat he was strongly attached to the cause of iijug 
Kichard. 

During his incursion into G 1 am organ sli ire, about Au- 
gust and September, 1402, he burut the Bisiiop's palace, 
and the Archdeacon's castle, at LUuidaff,' which, were 
extensive and Stately edifices. 

'rho town of Cardiff was likewise burnt, together with 
several religious houses that existed therein, which are 
described by Tanner* as a " goodly priory, founded by 
Robert, first Earl of Gloucester ; a priory of black monks, 
or Benedictines ; a house of black friars, in Crockerton* 
Street ; a bouse of grey friars^ dedicated to Saint 
Francis, under tla^ custody or wardship of Bristol ; aud 
also a house of white iVi;ii's." 

It is stated^ that, with the single exception of the 
Franciscans, who, as the adherents of King Kichard, and 
consequently the foes of the LancaalriaiiSy and the friends 
of Glyndwr, escaped without molestatioDt the homes 
belonging to all tne other orders were involved in the 
conflagration, and common destruction* 

Leland says,* that in the year I404t the fourth year 
of the reign of King Henry, Owain Glyndwr burnt the 
southern pert of Wales, and besieged the town and castle 
of Cardiff. The inhabitants sent to the king to suppli- 



9 Willis' Llandaff, pp. 30 33. 

* ISow Crockherbton Sti'cet. 

' ThomaB' Life oi Gi^'ndwr, p. 97. 

« leland'B GoUect., vol. i. p. 989. 



1 Tanner's Not. Moo. 
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cate aBsistance, but he neither came faimeelf, not* Bent 
to their relief. Owain took the town, and burnt the 
whole except one street, in which the Friars Minors resid- 
ed, which, with the convent, he spared, on account of the 
loTC be bare them. He afterwards took the castle and 
destroyed it, carrying away a large quantity of treasure, 
which he found deposited there. When the Friars Minors 
besought him to return them their books and chalices^ 
which they had lodged in the castle, he replied, * where- 
fore did you place your goods in the castle ? If you had 
kept them in your convent they would have been safe.'" 

In addition to the devastation committed at Cardiff and 
Llandaff, Owain appears to have destroyed ^ the castles of 
Penlline, Landough, Flemingston, Dunraven, Talyvan, 
Llanblethian, Llanguian (sic), Malefant, ami Pcmrnnrk, 
and several villages and churches in their vicinity, in- 
cluding- the villages of Llanfrynach and Aberthin, as well 
as portions of Lantwit Major, at which places the inhabi- 
tants refused to join him. 

Dui irjj4 this foray of Owain*s into Glamorganshire, he 
ifi supposed to have visited tiu remote monasfery of Pen 
Rhvs ; and is said to have presided at an Eisteddfod that 
took place there at that period. It is clear that Owain 
was located for some little time at Llantrissaint, the dis- 
tance of which from Pen Rhys is only about eight miles, 
and therefore easily accessible from thence over the hills. 
It is also beheved that many of his adherents resided in 
that locality, and throughout the valleys oi' the Rhondda. 
This view is strongly supported by the following passage 
in the lolo MSS. — " Cadogan of the Battle-Axe lived 
at Glyii Rhondda during the time of Owain Glyndwr*8 
war, and was one of that chieftain's captains uvei tlio nieii 
of that vale. When Cadogan went to battle he used to 
perambulate Glyn Rhondda, whetting his battle-axe as 
he proceeded along; from which circumstance Owain 
would call out to Cadogan, ' Gadogau, whet thy battle- 
axe;' and the momrat uiat Cadogan was heard to do so, 

« lolo MSS., p. 493. « Ibid., pp. 492, 493. 
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all living persons, both male and female, in Glyn Rhondda, 
collected about him, in military order: and from that 
day to this, the bettle^ahout of the men of Glyn Bhoodda 
has been, 'Oadogan, whet thy battle«BJ[e,' and at the 
word they all assemble as an army."^ 

In fbrther eonHrmation of the fact of Gwain's visit to 
Pen Rhys, it is stated 1^ lolo Morganwg* that the 
Eisteddfod was held dan nawdd Owain Glynn Dwr ym 
Monachloff Pen Rhys, yng Nglynn Rfaonade that is, 

under the presidency of Owain Glynn Dwr, in the 
monastery of Pen Rhys, in Glynn Rhondda." Then, 
again, he observes, — gwedi Difbat Bargodiaint 
Owain Glynn Dwr doded Monachlog Pen Rhys i lawr, a 
gwerth^V cyfoeth, gann y Brenin Harn'r bummed, am- 
can oed Crist 1415, aur adiochri at Owain a'i Blaid;* 
which may be thus rendered for tlie benefit of English 
readers : — After the completion of the insurrection of 
Owain Glynn Dwr, the monastery of Pen Rhys was pot 
down, or dissolved, and the possessions sold by Henry 
v., about the year of Christ 1415, for supporting Owain 
and his party." 

At this Eisteddfod an ode was written by Gwylim 
Tew, (who is described by Anthony Powel, and lolo 
Morgan wg, as "Bencerdd," or Doctor in Music, "ag 
Athraw Cadeiriog," or Chaired Bard,) addressed to 
" Wyriff Vair Wenn o Benn Rhys," or the ** Fair Virgin 
Mary of Pen Rhys ;" and embodying examples of the 
twenty-four alliterative measures of the Dimetian Bards. 
This ode was pubh'shed by lolo Morganwg, in his work 
called Cyfrinach y Beirdd Ynys Pri/dain, li book that 
has since become extremely scarce ; and, as the poem 
possesses considerable interest for the Welsh scholnr, I 
re^rret that its length precludes my introducing; it iierc. 
The author's nmne is appended to it in the following 
terms: — Gwylim Tew a'i cant, yn Eisteddfod Monachlog 

7 On the lands ibnnerly attached to the monastery, there is now a 
OonsideraUe farm calU d " Bodringell," or the abode of the Sam- 
moner, which may j)os$sibly have been the residence of Cadogan. 

B CyMnacb y Beirdd Ynys Prydain, p. 213. 
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Penn Rhys Glyn Rhondda, cyn ei doddi i laur yn yr ail 
fflwyddin o Goroniad y Brenio Harri y Pommed, aur 
gymmhleidio ag Owain Giynn Dwr." 

Here we have it again stated that ^* the monastery was 
dissolyed in the second year of the reign of Henry V. 
for supporting Owain Glynn Dwr." The same ode also 
appears in the Gmamar* of the celebrated Dr. John David 
Rhys,^ of which I have the good fortune to possess a 
oopy. In the Grammar, the ode is unaccompanied by 
any observations explanatory of its connection with Penn 
Rhys ; but the following verse clearly shows its relation 
thereto : — 

LhebhSr^dh y lhabhuriaid, 

LICl 'mhenn Khys Ike maxiC erioed; 
Zthun y icyry d e Ihim '« euraid, 
Lhe mas hraich lham mdb a roed.^ 

The literal translation of which is,^ — 

** The praters of the labourers, who in crowds come to Pen lihyti, 
where the Vila's image of a goldeo hue bath an -uni and hand given 
to her by her eon/' 

Another ancient bardic composition refers to Pen Rhys 

thus : — 

Af i Bonn Rhvs 
Yu fy uiicrys 

Rhug ofu eucryd 
Ar fy nglin 
Oed pererin 

Bapr o wrbyd. 

That is,— 

9 Cainbro-brytaiiiucai Cymracaj Lingux, ld92. 

' Dr. John David Rhys was bom in the year 1534 ; and at an 

early age was taken uihUt the pvoiccCum of Sir BSdward Stradling, of 
St, Donat's. He was oiUicated at (.'liri^i s College, Oxford, of which 
he waB elected a lollow in He subsequently proceeded to Italy 

at the expeuBe oi' Sir Edward Slradlitig, and as tutor to his hod. 
He studied medicine at the Univermtv ox Sienna, and there took hie 
degrees as a physician. He was so thoroughly convci >rint with the 
Itali;m lfin«riin^e that he wns appointed Moderator in the School of 
Pi:3toia, m Tuscany, and left behind him a treatise on the orthography 
and pronunciation of that language. He died at Brecknock about 
the year 1609. He wrote several works in Latiuy Itali^p, and 
Webb j and is admitted to have been a man of great leamuig, and 
an ornament to his age. 

^ The original orUu^^phy is retained. 
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" I will go to Penn Rhys in my shroud without dread, on my nde 
my pilgrim's scrip, and in my hand a taper a fathom long." 

From the very limited knowledge which I posBeBB of 
the workB of the andeat Welsh Bards, many important 
referaaces to the monastery of Pen Rhys have probably 
escaped my observation ; and the total absence, so far as 
I have succeeded in ascertaining, of any other source of 
information regarding it, has rendered this necessarily 
incomplete sketch less perfect and satisfactory than it 
mif^ht otherwise have proved. As it is, however, it may 
possess some de2:ree of interest for the lover of Welsh 
antiqiiitie?;, and may incite some more competent investi- 
gator to further inquiries. , 

Giaowero, Pontypool, Monmouthshire^ 
August, 1862. 



A TRANSLATION FROM THE WELSH 

OF LINB8 BY THB LATfi MB. LBWIS MOBBISj TO A FRIBKO, ON 
PBBSBNTINO HIM WITR A BABP. 

By the late Rev. Geosob Griffith, Yicar of Abernaot and ConwyL 

Accept a charmer from a friend. 
On whose soft tones the jojs attend ; 
Compared with whidi the notes yon trace. 
On fiddle-strings, are vile and base. 

'Tis Philomel ; the voice of love, 
Join'd with the warblers of the grovej 
The thrush's oratiuu on the spray, 
Or blaekbird, with his beak so gay. 

At early dawn to this repair, 

Her chords will baniBh sofdid care; 

In sweetness, oh ! her notes surpass 
The mead within the circling {^lass. 

'Tis gone ! 'tis gone ! the day is fled I 
Music in Cambria — ah! 'tis dead. 
The time's no more; — the catch, the glee, 
The harp in every &milyl 

Ten thousand tones, no tongue can teU 

How lovelv, in her bosom dwell : 

Still mny her strings sweet strains impart, 

la Cambria's oar — to Cambria's heart! 

^From <fts Osmdrs^^Hton, vol. iU. 
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THE SCOURFIET-IJS OF THE MOAT, 
PEMBEOJCESHIRE. 

Thb ancestral home of the Scourfields, which has bMi 
re-erected within the present century, is situate in the 
parish of New Moat, in the county of Pembroke, bul 
there is nothing known of Ihe ori^n or early history of 
the old structure, upon the site of which the capaciom 
and handsome modern mansion stands. The surrounding 
scenery is pleasingly diyersified with thriving plantations 
and groves of ancient timber, ^'abounding with sweet 
chesnut of large growth.*' Moat House is most advaa«> 
tageously placed in the midst of a fine demesne, and an 
extensive hereditary property (comprisiug the almost 
entire parish), at the foot of the south-western declivity 
of the Preselen range of mountains, and commands a 
wide and nearly boundless prospect, embradng most 
picturesque and interesting landscapes of mountain and 
lowland scenery — the latter extending over a rich cham** 
paign country, including a prominent feature in the 
town of Haverfordwest, from which place this noble and 
spacious residence is distant about nine miles. 

Tlie parish of New Moat, or, as it is sometimes desig- 
nated, the New Castle (moat in the Englishry of Pem- 
brokeshire being often used for castle), derives its appel- 
lation from an artificial mount within a short distance of 
the church, ntipely surrounded by a deep dry moat or 
ditch, which, however, could easily be filled with water, 
and is supposed to have been originally built by the 
Flemings, who settled here in the reign of Henry II., and 
obtained by force the hundreds of Castlemartin and Roos, 
together with considerable portions of those of Duugleddy 
and Narberth, all in the county of Pembroke, ^nton, 
in his Historical Tour through Pembrokeshire^ says, in 
reference to the adjacent parish of Henry's Moat, or 
Castell Henry, that '* the right name is Castell Hcndref, 
that is the Castle of the Old Town, the other parish being 
called New Moat, so denominated by the English advenes 

CAMS. JOUB., 1863. S I 
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who fint settled there to distinguiflh it from this, which 
was the oldest." The charch of New Moat» the advow- 
son of which is in the Scourfield family, is dedicated to 
St. NicholaSy and is an ancient and venerable*looking 
edifice, consisting of a nave, chancel and one aisle, wil£ 
a square embattled tower at the west end. The chancel 
appears to have been richly embellished at no very dis- 
tant period, and contains several handsome monuments to 
some of the Sconrfields, a few of which memorials are of 
remote age. 

The family of Scourfield is said to have been resident 
at Moat from the reign of King Edward I. (a.d. 1272- 
1307) till about ninety years ago, and that ^' the house, 
of its sort and its a^e, ranked among the very first for 
its successive propnetors were of the highest class in the 
county, and have numbered on their rolls representatives 
in Parliament, sheriffs for Pembrokeshire (on seven dif- 
ferent occasions, viz., in the years 1600, 1617, 1634, 
1663, 1699, 1781, and 1812), mayors and sheriffs of 
Haverfordwest, and several who filled other offices and 
positions of honour and distinction, whilst their matri- 
monial connections were invariably formed amongst 
" the noblest and fairest of the daughters of Dyfed." 
Towards the close of the last century, however, the 
Scourfields removed to their seat of Robeston Hall, in the 
parish of Robeston West, also in Pembrokeshire, a resi- 
dence in the lowland part of the county having at that 
period become somewhat more attractive through the 
facilities afforded by better and shorter roads for visiting 
and enjoying the society of the opulent and influential 
families who dwelt in the district of Ron?, as also those 
who inhabited Haverfordwest, which town then boasted, 
in consequence of its wealth and iiourishing trade, of 
being almost the principal town in South Wales. Thus 
Moat, with its feudal importance and its upland situation, 
was abanduiK'd, and ere long, under the corroding tooth 
of time, nothmg remained of this once fine old mountain 
home of the Scourfields save the rooHr^s :ind time-worn 
shell, which had braved the storms and blasts of ages. 
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Bat phoBnix-like, and under the refined and cultivated 
taste of the late William Henry Scourfield, Esq., who 
subsequently represented 11a vcrfbrd west in Parliament, 
it proudly arose from those hoaried relics, and, in its 
increased magnilicciice and style, far surpassed in dimen- 
sions and elegance its former and pristine grandeur ; 
indeed there might have been appropriately inserted over 
its portals the expressive word "Resurgara." 

The Scourfields, as previously stated, have for nearly 
m centuries, with the intermiasion before alluded to, 
resided in this locality, and the last lineal male descen- 
dant of that ancient &niilv (the before-named William 
Henry Scourfield) closed his earthly career at the Moat 
in the year 1843, since which it has only been casually 
occupied by the late Mrs. Rowley, Mr. Scourfield s 
sister, to whom that gentleman devised his large paternal 
estates for her life. It may, perhaps, be here added, that 
one of the family of Scourfield — John Scourfield, Eso. — 
settled at Templeton, in Narberth, about two hunared 
years ago, and nrom various documents still in existence, 
seemed, with Martha his wife, to have been possessed of 
great wealth; but this branch would appear to have 
become extinct somewhat early. 

The family surname appears to have been of singular 
origin, if the following tradition is correct, and there 
cannot be the faintest doubt of its authenticity, as it was 
related with unembellished truthfulness by the late Mr. 
W. H. Scourfield, to whom allusion has already been 
made ; but at all events, let it have originated as it 
might, the shadows of deep antiquity cling around it, 
and the name which preceded it, and was borne by now 
long -forgotten generations of this family, is for ever 
buried in the oblivion of the past. 

In the year 1210 King John, one of the most worthless 
monarchs that ever swayed the sceptre of England, visited 
Wales for the undoubted but craftily -concealed purpose 
of coming to an amicable arrangement with Llewelyn ab 
lorwerth, Prince of North Wales, of whose fealty John 
was very doubtful ; and, to bind the Welsh chieftain more 
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cloi^ely to his interests, gave him in rnarria(]fe Jonn, Iiis 
oatui'ril (laughter. History teaches us tiiat ilw. I'^nglisli 
monarch was passiouatLly tond of liurses and hounds, and 
it was at this time, and upon this occasion, that he pre- 
sented to the Welsh Prince a favourite greyhoiiiitl iiamed 
Gelert, whose death, by Llewelyn's hand, some time after, 
is most touchirifrlv cornuiemorated in the well-known 
lines entitled " Bedd Gelert," or Oelert's Grave." One 
of our early monkish chroniclers observes tluit King John 
was particularly attached to the sports of the field, and 
his partiality for fine horses, hounds, and hawks is evideiit 
by existing records of his frequently rect i ving such 
animals by way of payment, instead of money, for the 
renewal of grants, fines, and forfeitures ijelonging to the 
crown. At the period above mentioned, the king extended 
his journey to Pembrokeshire, and passed some days \vitli 
the Bishop of St. David's, whose baronial and almost pala- 
tial residence at Llawhaden could attord ample accommo- 
datioTi to the I aiglish sovereign and liis retinue ; while in 
its immediate ueighbuurliuod it possessed, even as it does 
at the present time, some of the ii nest sporting country in 
Pembrokeshire ; and all places affording opportunities for 
his favourite amusement were great attractions to John. 
The bishops and abbots, too, of the middle ages also hunted 
with great state, having large trains of retainers and 
aervants, and some of them are especially mentioned for 
their skill in this fashionable ptirsaiL They had at all 
times the privilege of hunting in their own parks and 
incloenres (the severe Norman laws on sporting having 
almost virtually ceased in the reign of Jonn), and there- 
Ibre^ that they might not he prevented from enjoying their 
most valued pastime, they took care to have such recep- 
tacles for the game on their own broad and rich domains ; 
hence, even as late as Leland's time, Llawhaden had its 
forest of red deer, liwydiarth, brides a park surrottnding 
the oastle, still to be traced by fragments of its wall, 
induding many acres of finely diversified country.^ 

^Blowt telb m that the fint park made in Bngland was by King 
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During his stay at Llawhaden» the kins, as may be 
readily conjectured, availed himself of those exciting 
sports, and in the forester of his right lordly entertainer he 
found a person who as thorougMy and with as keen a 
zest followed the sport as did the monarch himself, and 
surpassed in y* art or noble crafi of huntyDge/* Sir 
Thomas More must , certainly have had a counterpart of 
this master of the diase in his mental vision when he 
wrote,— 

** Man-hod I am, thereftNre I me delyght, 
To hmit and bawke, to noarish up and fede 
The greyhound to tlie course, the nawke to th' flight. 
And to bestryde a good and lusty stede." 

When the king thought proper to hunt the hart, the 
master of the game, the park-keeper and the forester were 
made acquainted with his pleasure; and the hunters and 
officers of the forester had the greater part of the duties 
to perform, while he himself had to see that everything 
was provided necessary for the purpose. Amongst the 
hounds brought out by the forester for the king's and 
bishop's " \va(;e of svveete fiyghte,'' that was, tlie finest 
buck pulled down, there was one of perfect symmetry in 
form, and that proved itself of such matchless speed and 
prowess in the field, that John was deliohted with the 
performances of the noble creature. The forester proudly 
knew that 

"There wh<; never deer that he at ran 
That myght yacape him iro." 

The royal sportsman, after witnessing yarions extraor- 
dinary feats by this greyhound, was in ecstacies, and 
could not restrain himself from openly expressing his 
anxiety to possess the hound, on which, wlnle proudly 
oaresung it, he bestowed the name of Scour- the-iieid* 

Henry I., at Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, seven miles in circunitercnce^ 
and walled round with stone. The royal example was first followed 
by Henry, Earl of Warwick, who made a park at Wedgenoke, near 
Warwick, to preserve his deer and other animals for hunting ; after 
this the practice of park-makiog became general among penons of 
opulence. 
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The object of h» denie was at onoe presented to him, the 
gift of a gre} hoond beiDg considered in those days a yery 
valaable present, and the king thereopon directed that the 
forester and his hdn should thenceforth be permitted to 
bear the name by which his new fayourite was then reoog- 
nisedt and shonfd bear a greyhound eourani as his eiest, 
which was accordingly carried into effect. The name, 
neyertfaeless, became subseqnently modified into Scour- 
field, and occasionally may be seen in some old ftimily 
documents with the incorrect orthography of** Scurfield. 

It is somewhat singular that, centuries after the period of 
King John's visit to Llawhaden — namely, in the twenty- 
seventh year of the reign of Henry VI II., Henry Scour- 
field was also forester of Uwydiartb, Crosswood (which 
contained red deer), and ranger of the park of Llawhaden, 
'* an office," says Fenton, ** no doubt of great importance 
and honour, by being held by a gentleman of one of the 
most ancient honses in the county." But whether the 
appointment had continued to be held in the same family 
throughout the lapse of those ages is now unknown. 

The surname and arms of Scourfield have recently been 
adopted, under royal licence, by John Henry Philipps, 
of Williamston, in the county of Pembroke, Esq., her 
Majesty's Lieutenant and Gustos Rotulorum of the town 
and county of the town of Haverfordwest, and represen- 
tative in Parliament for Haverfordwest, only son of" Owen 
Philipps, Esq., late of Williamston aforesaid, deceased, 
Colonel of the Pembrokeshire Militia, by Elizabeth Anne, 
one of the daughters of Henry Scourfield, Esq., of Moat 
and Robeston Ilall, deceased, -ind sister, as before- 
mentioned, of the said William iieury Scourfield, Esq., 
sometime M.P., deceased. 

The last named Mr. Scourfield (it may he |);irentlietically 
remarked) was a coujieous and stauucli follower am] 
supporter of the chase in his native county, keeping in the 
first style his pack of harriers, and thus, according to the 
customs of his own era, pp! petuHtin(»; in their integrity, as 
much as possible, the sporting attributes of his celebrated 
ancestor. 
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Mr. Philipps, now Scourfield^ inherited the estates of 
his maternal ancle, by will of the latter, on the death, in 
the present year, of Mrs. Rowley before-mentioned. 

NOTE. 

An Antiquary of the present day, wlio has lately paid some 
atientioa to Pembrokeshire hiatory, does not plaee much reliaooe on 

the above talc, but thinks the name is derived from a place. For 
there is n li unlet or place in the neighbonrhood of the Moat called 
"Scuriield, ' and he thinks the old Norman or Flemish settler took 
his name from that place, as lord of the manor, John, or William (or 
whatever the Chnstian name might be) de Seurfield* — T. P. 



A FEW ETHNOLOGICAL QUERIES, 

TO SBBYB AS A OmDB IN OOLIiBOnMO INVOBMATION BEBPE^NG 

THE INHABITANTS OF THE BBITTPTT ISLANDS. 

Und£b the impresaioa that the present inhabitants of the British 

Islands, especially in some of the more remote and the rural 
districts, retain the peculiar features of their lineage and descent, 
and may, before any further amalgamation is ejected by the 
increased means of communication and intercourse now in use, 
be recognized, if not referred to their original stocks — ^the 
following Queries have been prepared to guide those friends and 
other gentlemen, who may have the kindness to render any 
assistance in the determination of this interesting problem. The 
immediate object for which information upon the points suo^- 
gested by these Queries is solicited, is the illustration of a work 
which has heim regarded as bearing a national character, now in 
progress.* 

In carrying out the design of this book, which bears chiefly 
open the Hncient inhabitants of tlie British Isles, it has become 
apparent, that any reliable accounts of" the older populations now 
dwelling in districts which have for ages been little disturbed by 
the intrusion of fresh elements, would be of great importance and 
▼aloe. In order, therefore, to indace and to assist those ob- 
servers who are placed in situations favourable for ascertaining 

* Crania Britannica. Delineations and Descriptions of the Skulls 
of the Aboriginal and Early Inhabitants of the British Islands, 
tofi^ether with Notices of their other Remains. By Joseph Barnard 
Davis, M.R.C.S.E., F.S.A., &c., and John Thurnam, M.D., F.S.A., 
&.C. In Six Decades of Ten Plates, Tmpcrtal Quarto, at One Guinea 
^ach Decade. Four of these have already been issued. 
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the physical and other peealitr dmracters of the people BatnNiii- 

diiiy, thorn, to communicate the results of what they have per- 
ceivctl, thpse Queries are presc nted — with a view to facilitate the 
proc ess 111(1 to suggest subjecLb of inquiry— ^undor the impi t ssion 
that there are manj who would be willing to aid bo curious a 
■eientifie investigation, by suj)plying a few faeti. However few 
and apparently unimportant such facts may be, they will be 
thankfoUy received, and, when nsed, duly acknowledged. By 
accumulation and comparison, the value of such facts will be 
materially increased. The Queries are designed to suggest inqui- 
ries, and have no pretensions to exhaust a subject, winch some 
more attentive students may see in its more enlarged bearings, 
and also be able to illustrate more foUy. 

It would be well (o extend the observations to at least twenty 
adult males of average character — if selected, selected for the 
ancient settlement of their families in the district — and to state the 
number upon u hich special observations have been made. Where 
opportunity iavours, a larger held of inquiry, as a parish, hundred, 
or any natural dividoa of oountiy, might be advantageously 
taken. 

1. What is the ttaturt or average stature? Whether ascer- 
tained by measure? 

2. What is the average bulk or weight ? Are the people bulky 
or slender, as compared with Englishmen of other districts ? Do 
they appear to present any peculiarities of figure, such as unusual 
length or shortness of limos ? 

3. What is the character of the face? Is it long, oval, broad, 
round, thin, short, florid, pale, IiLiht or dark ? Are the cheekbone$ 
or hroim prominent? Is the forehead rounded or square? Is 
the Jione long, straight, aquiline, short, or prominent? Is the 
chin broad or narrow, prominent or receding? 

4. What is the colour qf the hair? Is it black,* dark, brown, 
fidr, or red ? Can any proportion of these colours be given ? Is 
it often curly ? Is the body comparatively hairy or smooth ? 

6. What is the colour of the ei/es? Are they black, dark, 
intermediate, light, grey; or wimt is the proportion of these? 

6. What is the size auil Joi m of the skull? Is it large, small, 
or of moderate size, long or short, broad or narrow ? The size is 
easily ascertained by passing a tape, graduated in inches and 
lOths, round the head at its greatest ei rcumference, vis., round the 
forehead, temples, and hindhead. The extreme length and 
breadth of the head are also desirable, if they can be determined, 
diametrically. 

7. Is it possible to obtain skulls, whether ancient or modem ? 

8. Are them any photographs, prints, or drawings oblaiaahle^ 
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which afibrd the portiaitiire of the people in ft Idkmbly faithfbl 
manner? 

9. Are there any peculiar &iiuly namea? What are the most 

common names? 

TO. To what race of people are the inhabitants of the district 
refLricd ? Has any foreign colony ever settled in it? Has there 
been much immigration into it of late years ? Do the inhabitante 
often marry with strangers, or have thev kept their blood imre? 

GomintinicatioiiB are requested to be addreeeed to Mr. J« 
Babnabd Davjb, Shelton, Sta^rdshire. 



TENBY IN 1681. 

The folio wiog description of Tenby has been copied from 
an old MS. at Stamford Court, Worcestf i shire, the 
country residence of Sir Thomas E. Winnington, Bart., 
entitled, "Notes beginning 2l8t of May, 1621." 

" 77ie Description of Tenby, 
"The Castle standes upon the North East, but altogether 
ruinated. The Uaud of Catodie (Caldy) lieth on the south west 
aide, and so doth the litHe Iland called Margate (St. Margaret's). 
The bay is upon the north aide of the town. St. Katberinaa Iland 
standeth East. The whole town 18 built with lime and stone, 
verie stronglie, and is sett upon a sand rocke in most places above 
the sea, at least 20 yardes. One windmill standes on the south 
side. There is a fresh brook e or little river that runneth west by 
south. The length of tiie town is north west, and south east. 

One windmiii atandea by the norib aide. The Coole mines 
lie on the north side^ and the Coale is fetched Into France, and 
into all the parts of South Wales lying upon the sea coast. The 
poorer sorts for the most part live by fishinfi. Tenby lieth very 
commodious for trafBque with Spaynn, France, and Ireland. 
There is before you come to the town by 3 miles a little valley 
between two hills called the Greene Streete, where the water runs 
into the ground 2 miles, and after cornea above the ground again. 
To conclude : if the Hand of Cawdie be fortified, and the ile of 
Marrgates, and the ile of St. Catherine, the hill on the north side, 
and the Greene field at the windmill on the south side, and the 
wall mado on the w 'st side, I think it be no way pr^nable, so 
long as men and victuals endure. 

" Pembroke is another longe town, which lieth east and west. It 
is all built of timber and stone, but half the houses in the town are 

CAMS. JOUR., 1868. 3 K 
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SO ruinated and decayed, that they are not habitable. The Castle 
is ruinated, but may be repaired ; it is very fit it should be rebuilt. 

" The NaTigle is a little village on the west part of Pembroke, 
some 6 miles from the town, where there is safe riding for shipps. 
This village is seated in a very good soyle for come." 



AN INQUIRY INTO THE NECROLOGY AND EPITA- 
PHIAN INSCRIPTIONS OF THE PARISH OF 
HOLMER, HEREFORDSHIRE. 



vs.. 






llolmer Church. 



The village nestles on a gentle hill, 

With quaint old Church beside the beaten road^ 
Where mouldering bones the quiet grave-yard fill, | 

All frail and equal in their last abode. 

u. 

Gone from the world, its trials, and its teai's, 

No tumult mars the slumbers of the dead ; 
Affection's hand records their names and years. 

And friends revere them in their lowly bed. 

III. 

If proud ambition, or a meaner aim, 

E'er once engrossed the animated breast, 
The chill of death has quenched the flick'ring flame. 

Desires, regrets, delignte, are now at rest. 

IV. 

Like the dried channel of an ancient stream, 

Where wave nor wind disturbs its late bright face. 
Abruptly ends life's brief and anxious dream, 

And solemn silence marks its former place. 

I 
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The pretty Tillage of Holmer, with its quaint old church 
and church-yard, and its snug parsonage, is situate about 
two miles north of the city of Hereford, on the road to 
Leominster^ which bisects the parish. It is most agreeably 
placed on an eminence, commanding a fine view of Here- 
ford, and the stately cathedral, which, with the lofty spires 
of All Saints* and St. Peter's churches, rises boldly out 
against the hills, south-west and eastward of the city. 
Standing in the pretty church -yard, and looking west- 
ward, is a beautiful prospect of Credenhill Hill and camp. 
Lady Lift Hill, and the splendid range of the Hatterail 
or Black Mountains, which, with n mnp:in*ficent and 
lengthy sweep, extending for many miles in brecoDshire, 
overlook the rich vnle of Herefordshire. 

The parish ot Holnier is locally situate in the hundred 
of Grimsworth, and containing, with the chapeiry of 
Hinitiiigton on the west, and the township of Shelwick 
on the east, in the year 1831, only 524 iiilialHtants. In 
the direction of Hereford, the parish of Hoimer abuts on 
the parishes of All Saints and Saint John, being bounded 
on the north by the parish of Pipe and Lyde. The 
liviiig- is a discharged vicarage, in the peculiar jurisdiction 
of the Dean of Hereford, rated in the King's Book at 
£6 10s, 8d., and in the patronage of the Dean and Chapter 
of Hereford. The present Incumbent is the Rev. Albert 
Jones, M.A., one of the Minor Canons of Hereford, wliu 
succeeded in the vicarage the late Rev. Robert Pearce, 
MA., Custos of the College of Vicars of Hereford. 

The church is an ancient one, in the English style of 
architecture; the campanile or bell-tower, wiiich is massive 
and high, being separated from the body of the church. 
Instances of this kind of construction are very rare, but 
occorring also at Chichester, where the campanile of the 
cathedral chorch stands isolated, at the north-western end 
of the nave. The church, which is dedicated to Saint 
Bartholomew, consists only of a nave and chancel, and its 
interior arrangements have been recently restored and 
decorated. It stands within the church-yard, on the 
northern side, and adjoins the turnpike road. 
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Upon mj rait to Henoford, in 8e|>temb6r, 1869« I took 
the opportunity, after a lapse of fifteen yean» of seeing^ 
the little saburbaD town recently sprung up at Wide- 
QUinh, and of extending my walk to Hdmer, which, in 
fine weather, is a favourite one with the inhabitants of 
the city. The church-yard, as eonpared with my former 
knowledge of it, had greatly incremd in the namber of 
persons onried there, and liere are Beveral pretty tombs 
to the memory of persons recently interred. The day 
being beautifully fine, I oonld not withstand the tempta* 
tion (for the purposes of comparison with the necrology 
I had gathered in six parishes in Glamorganshire, also in 
five parishes in Middlesex, four parishes in Surrey, (all 
abutting on the river Thames,) and in the parish of All 
Baints, Maidstone, Kent) to record the obituary and 
epitaphs there inscribed, the results of which are now 
given. In doing so, it is right to state that I found many 
deaths mentioned which referred to persons who had 
not resided in the parish of Holmer, but in the city of 
Hereford, or within its immediate vicinity. The mor- 
tality, therefore, as recorded, must be taken to be an ex- 
ample of that ruling amongst the middle and higher 
classes in and about the city, and in the parish of Holmer 
itself. 

Tlie geiicr;il i levation of the parish is high, except that 
portion adjoining to All Saints' parish, near Widemarsli ; 
and though the soil is light in that vicinity, a rich and 
heavy clay will be found to prevail generally, especially 
in the township of She! wick. 

The mortality k pixseuted in the burial-ground at Hol- 
mer, in Septeiiiber, 1859, shows: 

That there were 114 males, living together 6395 yeaiB, 
and averaging 56 years, 1 month, and 4 days each. 

That there were 107 females, living together 'j607 
years, whose ages averaged, 52 years, 4 mouths, and 24 
days. 

That these 221 persons lived together 12,002 years, 
and their combined ages averaged 54 years, 2 uiuiuh:>, 
and 29 dayb. 
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And rejecting the deaths under 20 years of age, there 
were 99 males, living toge^r ^236 years, and avmging 
62 years, 1 1 months, and 26 days, 

That, rejecting also the deaths under 20 years of age, 
there were 89 females, living together 5497 years, whose 
lives averaged 61 vears, 9 months, and 5 days. 

And that, therefore, ! 88 persons of both sexes, (of 20 
years and upwards,) also lived together 11,733 years, 
whose lives averaged 62 years, 4 months, and 15^ days. 

Out of the whole number of 221 persons before re- 
corded, there were 36 males under 50 years of age, living 
925 years in the aggrr^atc, averaging 25 yearsy 8 months, 
and 10 days ; and 35 females, under 60 years of age, 
liviuff together 712 years, who averaged 20 years, 4 
months, and 3 days. The averaged years of life of the 
above 71 persons, living together 1637 years, were 23 
years, and 6^ days. 

That there were 78 males, of 50 years and upwards, 
living together 5470 years, averaging 70 years, 1 monUi, 
and 16 days. 

Til at tliere were 72 females, of 50 years and upwards, 
who lived together 4895 years, who averaged 67 years, 
11 months, and 2 days. 

And that the aljove 150 persons (out of 221 males and 
females) lived together 10,365 years, whose ages averaged 
together 69 years, and 9 days. 

Of this number, 4 males lived from 90 to 96, their 
collective ages being 371 years; and 4 females, whose 
agi s were toLietlier 370 years; making a total of 8 
persons aud 741 years, averaging 92 years, 7 months, 
and 15 days each. 

Compared with the six Welsh parishes of Coity, Lale- 
ston, St. Bride Minor, Newcastle, Old Castle, and Mertliyr 
Mawr; with the five Middkscx parishes, Chiswick, Ful- 
ham, Acton, Ealing, and Hammersmith; with ilie four 
parishes ia Surrey, namely, Putney, Kew, Mortlake, and 
Barnes, and the parish of All Saints, Maidstone, in the 
county of Kent, the parish of Holmer stands highest, 
exhibiting the most favourable results* 
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No. of Person* Yrs, M, D. 

Holmer 114 56 1 4 

Middletez tnd %mw VMtm d2(» 60 6 27 

Welsh Paritbil 668 41 9 27 

Maidauma 1001 41 2 20 

Aatra^ 20 years and tifwardt* 

MALB8. 

Holmer 114.. .f... .02 11 S6 

Welsh Parishes 397 68 1 28 

Middlesex and SBiwjr Fanahflt 2766 67 8 13 

Maidatona 720 66 6 7 

Average* over all offm, 

FEMALES. 

Holmer 107 62 4 24 

Middlesex aDd SvfTCf Panhea •••.8076 61 10 25 

Welsh Pariabaa 524 42 0 3 

Maidatoae 932 41 7 12 

Average of 20 yrars and upmards, 

FEMALES. 

Holmer ••• 89 61 9 6 

Welsh Parishes 865 68 0 28 

Middlesex and Siarr^ Pariahai 2766 58 0 9 

Maidstone 670 66 7 10 

It may be here well to remark that, according to the 
National Life Table, including: all situations, occupations 
of life, and persons of ev( ry rank, one half of the population 
bt)in in a given year will have died at 47 years of age; 
but in the parish of Holmer, out of 221 persons dying 
at all ages, we find 160 living from 50 to 96 years of age. 
Mitjht we not therefore almost say, that the majority of 
persons who perish beiore, do not die, but kill themselves. 

The follovvino- are the highest aged recorded in all these 
parishes eiiunuirated : — 

Williaui Aldridge, died at Acton, aged 114. 

Nathaniel Rench, at Fulham, at 101; and Thomas 
Rench, at 98. 

Margaret Hamilton, at Fulham, at 114. 

One female at Holmer, 99. 

Joan Heath, at Maidstone, at 104. 

Mary Robbins, at Merthyr-!\lawr, at 105. 

Recurring to longevity m Wales, Wiliiatu Edwards, 
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the old man of Cairay, died at 168 ; Elizabeth Lysholds, 
at 109; John Qriffitbs, in Monmouthshire, at 106; and 
then in my own county of Hereford, the late Mr. John 
Stallard, of Aconburv Hill, lived to be 103, and walked 
twelve miles, to and from Hereford, within a week of his 
death ; and Miss Cox, aunt of the late Samuel CSdz, Esq., 
of ^ton Bishop, lived to the age of 130. 

Tke parish church of Holmer is a plain structure, and 
entered by a porch on the south side. Except the isola- 
tion of the tower from the body of the church, it has no 
peculiar architectural feature worthy of notice* I now 
proceed to give the epitaphs. 

1. John Morgan, di^ nt. flB. 

A Husband kind, a father dear, 
A fuithful friend lies buried bera. 

His affections were so kind, 

That he'll not soon be out of mind. 

2. W. M. Hoiliiigs, died 1833, fpt. 13 months. 
Short was thy stay with thy trail kindred here, 
Soon called nrom Earth la^Iory to appear. 
We mourn thy fate, and thy loss deplore, 
Whilst Tbott rejoicest to have gained the Shore. 

8. Tho«. Walters, died 1857, sbL fi2. 
Extend to me that favor, Lord, 
Thou to thy chosen didst afford. 
When Thou rcturu'st to set them free, 
Let thy Salvation Yuat roe. 

4. Elizabeth Oliver, died 1848, aet. 79. 
Farewell, Dear ChtAren my life ia paat, 
My lore far yon till Death did last. 

Vray, no sorrow for mo take, 
But love each other for my sake 1 

5. Tho». Oliver, died 1842, set 81, 
A husband kind, n father dear, 
A faithful friend lies buried liere. 
Honest aud just in ail bis ways, 
He well deeerved thlf worthy ptaise. 
We hope in Cbrist, his Soul is blest. 
And g«»e Wto eternal rert 1 

a William Hnghes, died 18S0, ol. 94. 
My wife and children, my life w past. 
My iove for yon so long did last. 
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Do jon fyf mfl no wirow take, 
Bat love my ohildm for mj nke. 

7. William Mbsoo, died 1834, set. 38. 
Cat off perhaps from many yaora of painy 
Though I, by seeming accident was slain. 
Though sudden was the blow, too swift the doooij 
I was snap't short just in my very bioom ! 
The God omniaoknt ooald my woea foretell, 
And ehewed Hia gradooa merey when I ftU« 

6. Hester Williams, died 1819, xt. 37. 
Farewell my ffiaida and ehildren dear^ 
Mourn not at nU by looklag faatn; 

But love our children for my aak0| 
And ever on them pity take. 

9. J. F. Maeon, died 1888^ nl. la 

God in my tender ag"n dir? :t host 
To call me home in glory for to rest. 

10. George Mason, died 185S, set. 24, 

'Tis God that lifts our comforts lligh, 

Or sinks them to the grave ; 
He giv^, and blessed be His Name, 

He takes bat what he gave. 

11. Fanny Emilia Newton, died 1858, aet. 4 yrs. 
This loveiv bud so young and fair, ' 

Called henoe by early doom, 
Jost came to shew how sweet a flower 

In Paradise could bloom. 

12. Edward Phelps, died 1849^ set. 
I had my part of Worldly care, 

When I was livinq; as yoaore; 

But God from il lins set me free, 
And in good time ijalh tukcii Me ! 

13. Maria, Morton, died 1853, rrt. (lO. 
How numerous are the Mouldering Dead^ 

How fast their lives decline ; 
How soon thy Tomb-atone may be readi 
Though now Thon readeat mine. - 

14. Francis Bailey, died 181t>, set. 68. 
A regular man, free from pride. 
Honest he lived, beloTed he died! 
The loss is great that we sustain : 

In Heaven we hope to meet again 1 
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15. Join YftQi^aDy died 1810, at 67. 

In hope of future bliss content I lie, 

Thonc^h pleased to live, yet not displeased to diai 

Life haB its comforts and its sorrows too, 

For bothy to all-wiie Heaven our thanks are due ! 

Else thougbtlen man would fix hw plaoe of rest, 

Where Nature tells him, " He can ne'er be bleit." 

How far my hopes are vain, or founded weU| 

God only knows, but the last day will tell. 

16. Ann Bailey, died 1830, apt. 6a 
Afiictions sore lon^ time 1 bote, 

Phrsiciaiu were in vain ; 
nil Qod was pleaeed my life to oaMj, 

Aad free me of my pain. 

17. Sarah Bailey, died 1802, nt 9& 

Mourn not dear husband, my life is paat. 
My love was true, while it did last ; 



And lore my child then for my aake. 

18. Francis Bailey, died 1B36, set. 47. 
How happy are the SouU above, 

From Bin and Sorrow free; 
With Jesus, they are now at leeCy 
And all Hie glory see. 

19. £dw<i. Spencer, died 188S, fit. 69. 

This Stone is out of true respect, 
To Him we loved we here erect, 
His life we prized, his death lament, 
But yet mntt learn to be content 

20. Tho». Preece, died 1806, aet. 22. 
To die 'a the lot of Hnman kind, 



21. Tboinas & Susannah Preece, died 1834, and 1819, «t 70 & 77. 
Here rest their heads, until the trump of doom 
Shall wake the slumbering tenants ot the Tomb ; 
Then ehall they rise, the Heaven of Heavens explore, 
And leave the rest of Death to die no more. 

22. William Alcott, died 18^7, eet. 91. 
He lived in ftith, and trasting in bis God, 
Through rough and thorny p&r]\^ lie meekly trod I 

He died in peace, and throij|:^li redeeming ^ace, 
The H^ven of Heavens is now bis dwelling place. 

CAMB. JUUH., 1863. S L 




But still to dip in pencp, we find 

Is but liie lot ot few ! 
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28^ B. H. D. diid 1^ at 72. 
With patiiDoe to the last she did submit, 

And niTirnaur'd not at what the Lord thoagliifii| 

She Willi a Christian courage did resign 
Hef Soul to Gad at His appointed time. 

24. James Allcott, died 1827, aBt. 55, 
Oft as the Bell with solemn toll 
Speaks the Departure of a Soiily 
Jjet each one ask himeelf-^'* Am I 
ytepMe d^ihottld I be ea lkd to dae." 

25. Tlio>. Alcott, died 1838, bC GS, 

Denr ulfe and cljildron, to weep forbear. 
Afflicted mur h whilst with you here. 
Till Death did ease me of my pain; 
I hope in Heaven to meet again, 

26. Eliaaheth Leech, died 1770, mU 18 yean. 
Pain was my portion ; 

Phyrie was my food ; 
Groaning was mj deT0tkMl| 

Bnigt did me no good 1 

27. Catherine Hajnes, died 1779, wL 7. 
Death with his dart did pierce my heart, 

When I was young and in my prime. 
My parents dear, to grieve forbear, 

It was God'i own appointed tine I 

28. Ann Howells, died 1829, at. 77. 
Praise to my wife is Justly doe. 
She proved this nazim to be true! 
The richest portion with a Wife, 
Is Pmdence and a virtuous Kfe I 

29. R. H. D. died 1884^ sat. 78. 

Hark 1 The mandate from on High, 

frrief Rud Joy to sever; 
Body to tlie Grave and Die, 
Spirit live for ever ! 

80. Richard Mercer, died 1814, set. 82. 
Stay, Reader, stay, and spend a tear, 
And think of He who now lies here; 
And while you read the state of Me, 
Think then of your Mortality. 

81. Tho^. Iissch, died 1778, mL 20. 
When from my childhood I was gp^ 
And to mj youth wai oomi^ 
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I, like ft fl«w«r, wmq wii 
And brought onto my Tomb 1 

32. Sarah Jones, died 1771, set. 51. 
By Sin came death» which brought me to my gr^ye, 
By Ghrut came Liftt my proeioae Boul to BaYe» 

33. Elizabeth Maosell, died 1822, eet. 8U. 
Low, where a mother leelDi repose, 

And by her close, her dear son lieSy 
Waiting the hour which shall disclose 
Him once again to her lonely eyes. 

The Soul prepared needs no delay, 
The Snmmons comes, the Saints obey ! 
The flesh rests here till Jesus oome, 
To daim the Treasure frotn the Tomb 1 

31 Thomas Halnee^ died 1827, eat. 67. 
Wheo on this Stone yon cast your eye» 

Think on your own Mortality! 
Follow me then soon you must, 
And lie lib i do in the Dust. 

35. Ann Haines, died 1805, aet. 62. 
Here lies the Mortal part of a beloved Wife, 
Prudent in all her conduct when in life : 
A tender mother, fiiithAil comforter here^ 
Lamented by her spouse and children dear. 
She died, but is not dead, for yet she lives. 
With God, and Christ, eternal life who gives. 
Monm not her loss. She's only gone before ; 
And Btrive to follow her, and part no more. 

m, W. & E. Ellis, died 1839 and i8o4, set. 90 & 81. 
Ah I Trust not togain fleeting breath, ^ 

Not call your 1?me your own ! 
Around you, see, the Scythe of Death 

Is Mowing Ihooeands down. 

37. George Stokes, died 1839, »t. 49. 
The Storm is hush'd, and all is still. 

The Conflicts are for ever past; 
And Now beyond the reach of all, 

He waite me IVnmpet'e final blaet ! 

38. Elizabeth Parlour, died 1849, »t. Qd» 
Grieve not for Me, my cliildreo dear^ 
I am not dead but slecpiug here ! 
And as I tm, 10 yon will be, 
Therefore prepape to follow me ! 
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30. Wittnm Bradlej, died 1800, «k. 4 
8wMl Innooenofl^s Ibrm Um kin, 

Lamented by his parent^; dear, 
Who hope at last in endless joj. 
To meet again their lovely boy. 

40. SanUi Knight Dillon, died 1837, pr-t. 3 yenrs & 8 montlis. 
Beneath this Hillock's narrow boundy 

A lovely iaiant lies, 
Till the last Trumpet shakes the gnmnd. 

And rolb ftwaj the Skies. 
Removed from every ill below, 

Sarah, secure, shall sleep ; 
Her little heart no pain shall know, 

Her eyes no more Bfaall weep. 

In Sorrow fat ber early doom, 

Let None in silence sigh ; 
For Hope, that points beyond the Tomb, 

Bids every Tear be dry. 

41. Margaret Minton, died 1832, SBt. 74. 
Beneath reposes all that Heaven could giye. 
To 8weeteu life and bid affection liye ; 
One who evinced as mother, wife and friend. 
That Tirtne was her Being's aim and End. 

42. Elisa HoUiugs, died 1858, set. 44. 
The fiureet and noblest die swiftly away. 

Like the rain drops that wdcome a brieht April day : 

So, Hhe that hath left us, was good ana sincere, 
Mourn her loss deeply, and drop the fond Tear. 

43. John Priichard, died 1851, mUfXk 
Alas ! How soon the Body die^ 

'Tis but an Earthly clod ; 
Each passing moment londly cries,<^ 
** Prspere to meet thy Ood." 

44. Dianna Price, died 1852, set. 6 yean. 
No Sin nor Sorrow now she feels. 
And every tear is wiped away 1 
Jesus His love and truth reveals. 

In blissful, never-ending Day. 

Our Moments swiftly fly, alas I 
To Meet Her then may we prepare ; 

And wliai the gloomy vale we pass. 
Perennial bliss may be oar sbara ! 

Jambs Hbney James. 

Middle Temple. 
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BPITAPH ON ARCHDEACON RUDB. 

The following singular epitaph, highly characteristic of 
the opinions of the time in which it was written, is copied 
from a monumental tablet in tlie church at St. Florence, 
a village about four miles west of Tenby. Tlie tablet, 
which is fixed in the north wall of the chancel, is of dark 
limestone, and has a border of white freestone surmounted 
by a crest : — 

M£MOEI£ SAC&UM 

bobsbh budd. a theolog. 

BAGCALAimEI (QUI OBIIT.) 
OCTOBRIS 1648. 

SPITAPHIUM CHORIAMBRICUM. 

Heu8 Lector ! jacct hcic ArchidiacoDus 

Nuper Meneviae, primus et ultimus, 

Primus, si meritum, colliffis omnium. 

Si vero uumerutn respici:), ultimus. 

Annos quinqae novem (neque minus) optimit 

Versatus studiis, Wxit in SBdibuB, 

Coelebs hisce sacris in ^iiibos ipsemet 

Summo judicio disposuit piis 

Testaroenta Dei, donee iniquitas 

Saecli sic vaiuit, toLus aut An^liae 

Inter se poj)ulus pn3Blia gessent 

Intestina mmis ; proh pndor bostis hie 

Frater Fratribus et Filius est Patri 

Sed nee saera Dei noo violata sunt, 

Res sacras rapiunt et rapiutit simul 

Ipsos sacrificos : hunc hommem Pro bum 

JDoctum, pacificum, moribus inclitum 

(ArrepUs opibus sed prius omnibus) 

Viles injiciunt careere milites 

Indadnntque acaph^ prasidianft. 

Hie vexat podagra languor et opprimit 

Ipsum vel senium jam miserum senem^ 

At tandem nioriens pace potitus est 

Et cadlo fruitur quod nequit in solo. 

A OHORTAMBRIC EPITAPH, 

Saend io the Memonj of Robert Rudd, Bacheohr of DkM^^ 

who deceased October, 1648. 

Uo Reader i attend ! here iieth the late Arcbdeacon of St. 
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David's, the first and the last, first of all if you sum up his 
merits — last if you look to number; no less thnn five-and-forty 
years eni»aged in the most excellent studieb did he, in a state of 
celibacy, live in this sacred inclosure, in which he himseif, with 
the greatest difcretioo, dispeDsed to the pioot the oracles of God, 
until the wickedneas of the times so waxed that the whole people 
of England engaged in the confliet of too intestine strife : oh 
shame ! here Brother to Brother is an eripiny rtk! Son to Father; 
nor did auyht which was sacred to (Jou cscupe violation. For 
they plunder the sacred things, and plunder at the same time the 
Priests themselves. This man, upright, learned, peaceable, b^ 
moral worth illustrious (but not before the seizure of all hts 
goods), the vile soldiery cast into prison, and shut up in the 
guard ship. Here the debility of gout or haply old age harasses 
and weighs down the now miserablp old man. But at length he 
gains peace in death, and in heaveii hath the enjoyment of that 
which he failed to attain to on earth. 

The tablet is divided by a line running vertically down 
the rontre ; in the division which is to the left, as one 
faces the wall, is the epitaph to Archdeacon Kudd, in the 
other is the following inscription; — 

Robertua Williams genorosus nepos 
ex unica filia R. P. Roberti Ferrar 
dim Episcopi Menuensis qui, 
relligionis eaneft Titam flammis 
expiravit apud Mar(i)dunum reirnante 
Maria anno Domini CDDLV Uic jaoet 
Cvii adjacet FJixabetha conjux ejus 
neptis e sorore U. U. Roberti Rudd, In 
Christo requierunt placide, vita 
integri, sceleris puri, diemm satari,^ 
circa annum salntis CDDGLV GiiH : 
W"^ Hsrea et Filiua Solus posuit. 

The pedigree of the Rndd family is given in Lewie 
Dwon'a Heraldia Vwiaiwin of Wales, vol. i. p. 79^ in 
which the Archdeacon's name is recorided aa *^ Robard 
Rood, Batchler off Devein," bat it goes no further back 
than to his grandfather. It is signed, **Rob: Rudd: 

Vita Virgilia Ewyiiwa wttXu/yoftwt"^ 

1 <* To be well born is to hare antiqiiitj of origin.'* 
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A LETTER FROM THE RIGHT REVEREND DR. JOHN 
HANMER, BISHOP OF ST. ASAPR, TO THE MOST 
REVEREND JAMES UbllER, ARCHBISHOP 

OF ARMAGH, 

Mat it plbasb tour Grace, 

I haTe received the Chronicle of Ireland, penn'd by 
my Uncle, and perfected by Mr, Molineuz ; together the 
History of Ireland, compiled by Edmund Gampian. I 
have cursorily run them both over, and do find some 
defects in both, not onlv in Orthography, by reason of 
the unskilfulness of the Transcriber, but also in the Sense, 
br reason of dissonancy in the coherence, and the very 
Ciontext itself. Bot as it is, I do purpose (Qod willing) 
to send it this week to London unto some Friends of mine, 
to give the Printers there a view of the Volume ; as also to 
deal with them touching the Profit that may be raised to 
the advancement of the Widow, mjf Aunt. I will not 
fail to prefix in the Epigraphe and Title to Mr. Campian's 
History, that direction which your Lordship very kindly 
aflbrdeth in your loving Letter. And I am sensible 
enough, that Campian's Name, honoured with your 
Grace's Pnblication to the Work, will be a Countenance 
unto it, and much further the sale. And for Mr. Daniel 
Molineux, not only myself, but the whole Realm of 
Ireland, together with this of Great Britain, shall owe a 
large beholdenness onto him. If it please God that the 
Work take success for the Press, I will take care that his 
Name, for his care and pains-taking therein, shall live and 
have a being in the memory of Posterity, so long as the 
Books shall live. When the Copies shall be returned 
from London, and the Printer agreed withal, I and my 
friends here will review them again, and again, and to our 
capacities make them fit for the Press; for I find, by 
perusing, that such a Work must be framed by such Men 
as be skilful, both in the Irish and Welsh Tongues, and 
reasonably versed in their Stories. Between this and 
Michaelmas X hope to bring all Passages to perfection» 
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aod agreement with the Printer^ and then I will not &il 
to certify your Oraoe of the Proceedings: Till when, 
and ever, 1 commit you and yours to the Grace of the 
Almighty. Resting, 

Your Lordship's most assured loving Brother, 
and Servant in Christ Jesus, 

Job. Asaph. 

Pentre Pant, 
May 28, 1027. 

HOTSS. 

Edmund Campian was an M.A. of St. John's College, Oxford, 
and entered into holy orders in the Church of Bngland. But 
upon his going into Ireland in 1569, he was suspect^ of having 
tecretly seceded from it and joined the Church of Rome, a coorse 
which he subsequently adopted. In 1670 he wrote his History 
of Ireland. He afterwards went on the continent and visited 
Rome, and was admitted a member of the Society of Jesus. 
After spending some time in Germany he returned to Bngland 
in 1680, where he published sereral pamphlets and other works. 
B«ng an enthusiastic advocate of the Romish Church he was 
arrested, accused, found guilty, and executed with other priests 
for high treason in 1681. 

The " loving letter " which Bishop Hanmer states that he had 
received from Archbishop Usher, to which the foregoing was his 
TiOrdship's reply, is not included in the collection of three hun- 
dred letters made and published by Dr. Parr, nor are we aware 
that a copy of it is elsewhere preserved. The Chronicle of Ire* 
land which was written by Mer. Hanmer, Edm. Campian, and 
Edm. Spenser, was published by Sir James Ward, Kt., Dublin, 
in 1633, in a folio volume. 

As the decease of Bishop Hanmer occurred in 1629 it is very 
probable that bis Lordship had not sufficient time, previous to 
that eweatf to effect all the revision whidi he had in contempla- 
tion, as regarded the orthography, sense, and coherence of his 
uncle's Chronicle, which will account for the subsequent delay of 
four years, which took place before it was jublished. An 
analysis of its conleuLsi, showing the portions coutributed by 
Hanmer, Campian, Molineux, and Spenser respectively, would 
form a suitable ap{)enda^e to these Notes, which we should be 
glad if Professors Con^lan and Rushton, or some other Irish 
member of the Cambrian Institute would enf^age to supply. 
For further particulars respecting Bishop Uaomer, vide Wood's 
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Athen. Oxon.t Willis's Svroey of 8t. Asaph, enlarged and con- 
tinued by Edwards, and WiUiams'a Eminma WeUkmoL A 
Biographical Memoir of the Bishop's uncle (Dr. Mereditk Han- 
mer) wdl appear in the next NumbiBr of this Journal. 

£d. Cams. Joub. 

P.S. — Will some of our Welsh genealogists furnish us with 
the pedigree of this branch of the Hanmer &mily ? 



THE FAMILY OF WHITE» PEMBROKESHIRE. 

The following comspondenee on the pedigrees of this 
Family has recently appeared in the Pembrokeshire 
JSeraidj and forms an interesting addition to what has 
already appeared on the same subject in the QunMan 
Journal (1861 p. 295) 

Sir, — In the course of my antiquarian reading, I observed the 

following curious inscription, on a monument dedicated to the 
memory of a person named WJiite. He wns a Ppmbrokeshire 
man, and that circumstance may render the note interesting to 
your readers, and worlliy of record in your columns. The monu- 
ment was in the Temple Churchy and the epitaph occurs in 
Dugdale's Origirm Juridkkiiei, or SStiorieal Memorwh, (Edit. 
1671, p. 179) and runs as follows: — "Here lieth the body of 
John While, Esq., second son of Henry White, of Heyland 
{query^ Henllan), co. Pembroke, Esq., a late nscful member of the 
nobie House of Commons in Parliament, and one ui the Masters 
of the Bench of the Hon. Society, Middle ieuiple, born 29th 
day of June, 1590^ ohiit 29th Jannary, 1644, leaving behind him 
by Winifride his wife, daughter to Riclmrd BlackwelVof Boshey, 
CO. Herts, Esa., (by Katherine his first wife, daughter of Edward 
Barfoote, of Lamburne Hall, co. Essex,) four sons and five 
daughters; by Mar\' his second wife and relict, (eldest daughter 
of Thomas Stiles, oi Little Messenden, CO. Bucks, Esq.,) he had 
two other deceased in his liletirae." 

Here lies a Jobu, a bright, a shining light : 
His nsma^ life, aetioiM, wen all White/' (1) 
I am. Sib, yonia fiuthfully, 

h F. N. H. 

> I do not find the BiackweU pe^iigree in Clutterbuck's MerU. — 
T. P. 

CAHB. JOVR., IMS. SV 
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P.S. — Can any antiquarian reader interpret the following 
extract from an old list of the Welsh Gentry, 1602: — 

Gweiin Huett, wiie ot Thomas Ph'es,^ Esquire, of Martyltwy, 
Pembrokeshire." 
YeKndre Hoiua, Tferine, 
Ut NoTombflr, 

Sir, — Your correspondent, "J. F. N. H,," is correct in his sup- 
position that the word **Heyiand,'* on the White monument lu i lie 
Temple Church, was a mispnut for ^' Heniiau." According tu the | 
Heaflaa Pedigree, in the Meraldie Vmtaium cf Wales, yoL i. p. 
130, John White was the second son of Hari White, Esq., of Hen- 
llan, in the county of Pembroke, by Jane his wife, daughter of i 
Richard Fletcher, Esq. This pedigree was made out by Lewys i 
Dwnn, Deputy Knrald at Arms, on the i8th day of Noveinber, 
1591 ; and is attested by the signature of Hari White, who paid 
the Herald ten shillings for registering it. 

'«Owenn Huett,' wife to Thomas PhilKpps, Esquire, of 
Marteltwy, Pembrokeshire," was, in all probability, a descendant 
pf the Rev. Thomas Huett, who was chanter of St. David's in 
the year 1661. Mr. Huett was one of the coadjutors of Dr. 
Davies, Bishop of St. David's, and the celebrated William Sales- i 
bury, Esq., in the first translation of the New Testament into 
Welsh, which was printed in London in the year 1567, by 
Benry Denham, at the cost and charges of Humphrey Toy. 
Hie portion undertaken by Mr. Huett was the Book of Revela* 
lions, which bears the initials T* U. G. M. for Thomas Huett, 
Cantor Menevensis. 

The second Thomas Phillipf)8, of Martletwy, was the grand- 
son of Albaa Phillipps, of Nash, in the county of Pembroke, Esq., 
who was the third son of Morgan Phillipps, of Picton Castle, j 

■ 

wen Phillipps, of Moleston, second son of Morgan Phillipps, 

"of Picton, married Priscilla, daughter and co-heiress of Dominick 
Chester, of Bristol, p;entleman, by his wife Katherine, who was 
daugliter of Roger Barlow, of biebech, in the county of Pemr 
broke, Esq. 

In my copy of the Phillipps Pedigree, Thomas Phillipps,* of 

^ This Thomas ^ms son of Morgan PbUlipps, of Picton, and was 
living in 1628.— T. P. 

' She was daugiiter of Rys Huet, and widow of Thomas Cooper, 
of Mart]etwy.^T. P. 

♦ Tliis is the second Thomas, son of John Phillipps, of Nash, who 
married Margaret, daughter of £?an Thomas, about the year 1670. 
— T. P. 
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Martletwy, is stated to have married Margaret, the daughter of 
Evan Thomas, of TrenToylet, in the couDty of Garmarthfiiii Esq. 
Gweno Huett was his grand aunt. 

I am. Sis, your obedient Servant, 

John Patin Phillips. 

HaYerfofdwest 

There is a short account of the above-named John 
White in Williams's Dtctionary of Eminent Wehhmeny 
in which, it is somewhat singular, a misprint almost 
similar to the foregoing occurs, viz., of "Hey Ian" for 
" Henllan." 

In the following paragraph from the Morning Post of 
March 14, 1863, are mentioned two singular events re* 
lating to this family. The writer is, however, not quite 
correct in regard to the first named, the fact being that ft 
is the thirty-second time a White, and a member of the 
family of the present Mayor, has been Mayor of Tenby, 
not including eleven Mayors who lived after the time of 
Lewis Dwnn's Heraldic Visitation, but before the Resto* 
Tstion, who wrote thar names W^att, although moat 
likely members of the same family. See the list of 
Mayors of Tenby, Arehmologia Oambrenns, 1853, p. 
114, commencing 1402, and ending 1660: — 

The little town of Teuby celebrated the marriage of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in a partieulariy joyful tDaniier, onder the 
oondact of the Mayor, George White, Esq. It is worthy of 
remark that iiis worship is the 3drd member of his family who 

has held the office, and that an ancestor was Mayor of Tenby at 
the marriages of I^^nry V., Henry VI., Edward IV., and Henry 
VII. The first ljusiness of the day was the adoption of an 
address of congratulation to the Prince of Wales, which, of 
course, was agreed to QDantmoasly. There was then a procession 
of the authorities, notables, volunteers, and others, the goal of 
of which was a spot where two oaks were planted ; and after this 
there was a dinner, of which about 1,000 persons partook. Two 
cedar trees were afterwards planted, tlie srhnnl children were 
entertained, rustic sports were indulged in, and of course there 
was an illumination at night. 
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BARDDAS.^ 

Thb opinion of M. Henri Martin, the gieat French 
Historian, on this work, as expressed in a letter to the , 
Editor. 

Paris, 24tfa Jnie, 1862. 

^ I pnj yoa to noeive kindly my entire thanke 

for the prompt and gracious manner in which you sent rne a copy 

of your ' Barddiis.* It would occupy too long a time to discuss 

here the vauous and most interesting questions stated in your 

Preface. But there can be no doubt that you have fully attained 

tfie denred ainfr— to ^ve mtis&ctioii to * the iacreesed attention 

there wee paid by foreign scholars to the literature and usages of | 

your Cynmc ancestors/ Your selection of Bardic documents 

■arpasses in a considerable decree what could be expected. The 
Theolotrical Collection, which I have begun to study, appears to \ 
be beyond my entire hope, whether in quantity, or intrinsic merit. ' 
Llywelyn Sion was the first preserver of aJl these invaluable 
treasures of tradition, which, without hie provident care, woold 
have perished in the dreadful conflagration at Rha^lan. Old 
lolo was the isecond Baviour. You are the third. Printed docu- 
ments are secured for ever. 

" I feel grateful that you have kindly mentioned my name in so 
valuable a Book. 

" The Bardic Catechism of Sion Cent, is, among other pieces, 
cme of the highest interest. The decisive resdt of your publica- 
tion is to render undoubted what was already perceivable, and 
very probable, since the printing of 'IJyma Rol Cof a Chyfrif 
offered but one matter of comparison with *Trioedd Barddas.' I 
That is, those Bardic traditions, preserved by Old lolo, are the 
work of a long age, and ot many men, and various minds, 
kbouring upon a transmitted and traditional ground. ^ 

** I am much encouraged by so many and such foU informationt 
to pursue my account of IoIo*s life and discoveries, to which I 
shall add the main documents of ' Barddas,' and the more charac- 
teristic extracts, since it will be neceflsary to choose out of such 
abundant wealth, 

* Berddas; or, a Golleedon of Original Documents, iUaatraliTe of 

the Theology, Wisdom, and Usages, of the l^ardo-Drnidic System of 
the Isle of Britain. With Transhitions and Notp<'. By the Rev. J. 
Williams ab Itiiei, M.A. rul>lished for the Welsh MSS. Society. 
Vol. I. Llandovery: D. J. liuderic. London: Longman & Co. 

iaQ2. 
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**1 was interested by the report read upon your woik by 
MyTyr M organ wg, whose name I know^ for he kindly sent me 

his 'Hynafiaeth y Delyn.* 

"An Eisteddvod is to be held at Carnarvon in the ne!c;hbour- 
hood of your new residence. A French traveller, who ib desirous 
of seeing one of these Welsh congresses has quebtioued me as to 
the day of meeting. Is it quite fixed t 

"Beueve me, my dear Sir, 

" Yoius very truly, 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the mditor of the Camhrian Journal. 

Sir, — On reading through Mr, Talbot of Lacoek's Interpretati<m 
of Babylonian Inscriptions, I was struck with the singular facts 
which follow, and which induce me to propose this query,— 
" Whether the Britons are not in reality Babylonians?" 

This proposition will, no doubt, appear strang;e at the first view ; 
but there are three or iour remarkable facts which give rise to the 
idea. 

lit. — The Babylonians used scythed chariots of war. 

2nd. — In the inscription on the Babylonian cylinder in the posses- 
sion of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart*, at Middle Hill, the name of oue 
of the kings is Ibelye Alamr,^' 

Is not this ** Y Bell Mawr" of the Britons? 

3r£{.— Nothing can have a greater tendency to produce confusum 
in a language than the system of mutable aonsonanls, which is so 
peculiar to the Welsh. 

4th. — In the above inscription there is the name of Marduky whicli 
has a strong resemblance to the British name of Meriadoc, and still 
more so to Mereduk. 

Taking all these coincidences together, I think it is well worth 
investigating how many more coincidencf s can be found to strengthen 
my supposition. For instance, the Galats, or Celts, are said to have 
come from Asia.— I remain, &c., 

T. P. 



To the Editor of the Cambrian Journal. 

Sir, — In your Volume for 1855, p. 148, " Baldus" makes the 
followiitg inquiry: — "Can any of your readers turnisli some further 
particulars of the life and actions of this adventurous kni^hl/' Sir 
Hsory Morgan, whose "name is not to be found in Emmeeiim 
C/jfrnruy or any other biographical work that I haTe consul Ited. 
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although he appears to have been a character of no small notoriety 
in bis day?" in answer to which I have to observe that if " Baldua, 
or other of your Correspondents, ..ili plr aae to refer to the BrUUh 
Empire in Americaf by Oldraixon, author of the History of the 
StuartSf under tlie head of " Jiiniaica," he w ill probahly find wliere- 
withal to satisfy him. One edition of the above work was printed in 
Loudon about 1707, or 1708, and another, and which is bv far the 
best edition, in 174U. At former periods of my Hfe T hoTe had both 
Tolnmes, hut possess neither at the present time. Sir Henry Morgan's 
best justification will probably be found in the Pope's grant of all 
Atnerica (which did not belong to him) to the Spaniarcbf and the 
cruelties of these latter, consequent thereupon, to all "interlopers*' of 
whatsoever other European nation, and woieh made that people, for ft 
while, in some sort, the common foe of all mankind- 

Another remarkable Welshman, to whom little or no justice bas of 
late been done, is Sir Rof^er William?, who lived in tlie reign of 
Klizabelii, and was buried at the old St. Paul'g, London, at the public 
expense, the oelebrated Earl of Essex, and all the martial spirits of the 
age, and most of them his companions in arms, attending ois funeraL 
Camden, in his Britannia, has preserved a particular account of him j 
and the best of him, in the catalogue of Welsh Worthies, is, that 
his place amongst them, and his nation itt general, in well-known and 
ascertained, being bom of a tfaorongh Cymro stock at Penrhos^ in 
Monmouthshire, and included in all the Heraldic Visitations in the 
College of Arms and elsewhere*— I remain, &c., 

Edward S. Byam. 

Clifton, March, 1863. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

Welsh Longevity. — The annual mortality r^ms which have 
been ii^sued for 1800, show that in tluu year 22 nu n died in England 
and Wales wlio bad reached or passed the age of lUU, and 47 women. 
The oldest woman, ill years of age, died in Glamoroansbirb. 
With the men there was a tie ; a man aged 107 died In Hampshire^ 
and another of the same age in Pembrokeshire. 

Wi rsTT Bardism. — Taliesin, either from the fact of his being 
amon<^ tlie earliest of Welsh Bard?, or on account of the multipbcity, 
varielv, and beauty of his elusions, has enjoyed among his country- 
men from time immemorial the deaigaation of "Chief of Bards." 
According to the concurrent testimonies of oirly records and the tcih 
dition of the country, his life occupied a space of about 50 years 
during the nxth century. The dawn of our poet's existence is some- 
what of a romantic character; lor the first incident recorded of him is 
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tlmt he was fbvmA in a fiihing weir on the coest of Gardigui, be- 

Ioii(:in^ to Gwyddno, whose ton, JSIphin, appears from that moment 
to have taken him under his imniediate protection. As it was a 
custom in the Principality at that lime lor every nobleman to have 
Bards (who were also hai-pers), and Taliesin being highly aided with 
the poetie m«e, he folfilled in after life the office of honiehold Bard 
lo his patron. Daring this time ISlpbin was taken prisoner in the 
civil commotions common at that period, by his uncle, M;iel}xwyn 
Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales. The young Bard addressed a 
Bongi still extant, to the captor, praying for the release of his pro* 
teetor; and this appeal was not only crowned with sneoen, but was 
the SMans of introducinij; t!ie poet to the particular favour of ICael* 
gwyn also. No fewer than eitjhty poems of his production have 
descended to us through the turmoils of thirteen centuries, and are to 
be seen in the Myvyrian Archaiulogy of Wales. He breathed bis 
last in a cottage on the borden of the beaotifal lake of Geirionydd, 
not far from m nnsur|)asi«ed vale of the Conway. In the (^ommaii 
Plutarch we find llio tollowini; trant;Iation from one of bis poeras, 
which will serve to prove that his muse was not of a mean order : — 

THB BATTLE OF ABOOBD. 

Morn in ST rose — the issiiin'x sun 
Saw the dreadful fight begun, 
And tliat sun's descending ray 
Ciosed the battle, closed toe day. 
Flamddwyn poured his rapid bands 
Legions four o'er Reged's lands. 
The num'rous host from side to side^ 
Poured destruction far and wide, 
From Argoed's summits, ftreit crowned. 
To steep Arfynydd's utmost boond* 
Short their trium[)h, short their sway^ 
Born and ended with the d^y. 

_ ___ 

Harbo, bavoc, raged around, 
Many a carcase strewed the groond ; 

Ravens drank the purple flood 
Raven plumes were dyed with blood : 
Frightful crowds from place to place, 

Eager, hurrying, breathless, pale, 
Spread the news of their disgrace. 

Trembling as they told the tale. 

^Some late writers, who have endeavoured to prove that the msjori^ 
of the poems attributed to the " Cliief Bard of the West" were not 
written bv him, but that they were the productions of persons who 
liyed in the twelfth and succeeding centuries, have classed the poem on 
the <* Battle of Argoed Uwyiain^' among the "httUnrioal, as old as 
the sixth centary»" though Mr. Nash in Bis T^aiMm ttatestbat " it is 
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qmte certftin that it vat not writtea in its present form in the nzth, or 
eTen in tbe tenth centary/' Hit rwuont for ftating ao, however, are 

not given. — Ed. Camb. Jour.] 

A Pembrokeshire Worthy. — We extract the following from 
an old book entitled Chronological Exercises, under the date of 
Deeembor 16» 1788 Ez|iifed» of an apoplexy, in hia 63d year. 
Sir William Jamea, Bart., a natire of Milford Haven, in Wales, who 
followed the humble occupation of a plough-boy till he wa? t^velve 
years old, when he became a sailor. In the course of yeare, by his 
good conduct and superior talents, he obtained the command of a ship, 
and at length was appointed eommaader»in^hief of the Eaat ladm 
Company's marine foroea in Alia. In this capacity he distinguished 
himself by taking Severn-Droog, and Gpnf\h, with all its dependenciesu 
Havint^ returned home with a considerable fortune, he became a 
member of Parliament, an East India Director, Chairman to the 
Eaat India Company, Deputy-Maater of the Trinity Honee, GoTemor 
of Greenwich Hospital, and had the honour of a Baronetage conferred 
upon him by his Majesty. It is much to tbe credit of Sir William, 
that he was never ashamed of his origin ; being totally void of that 
false pride generally attendant on sudden elevation, which often induces 
both families and iadiTiduals to throw a veil on their birth. And ye^ 
when this subject is soberly canvassed, surely nothing can be more 
ridiculous; for is it not more honourable to be the orig;in, rather than 
the mere continuator, of an opulent and respectable race — ^the root, in 
preference to the branch, of an aspiring progeny ? The prejudices of 
ODankind are,howeTer,in this instance, as in many others, at variance 
with reason ; and we seldom find men coming forward like the 
venerable Franklin, who candidly owned, during his embasey from 
America to the French court, that he was the son of a tallow-chandler; 
and commenced his will, some time prerions to his decease, with tbe 
recognition of his beinor a printer, and minister plenipotentiary. ^6 
want of this manly boldness has overshadowed the early life of many 
celebrated men, and concealed a variety of interesting and instructive 
circumstances from the public ^e." — [A biographical sketch of Sir 
William la giyen in Williama'a IHb^ ofBmmmU Wddmnh whereiii 
some further partienlara reapeeting bim am recorded. — Ed. Caxb. 
Jour.] 

BRRATA. 

Page 129, line 26, for " acdpitir," read ** acdpiter." 
„ 136» „ 83, for " our present Island,'^ rmd present our 

Island." 

„ 143, „ 28, /or " see," rcorf " seu." 

„ 204| „ 12, cMf the pointa between "pfodileetion*' and tbe 

art." 
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AB ITHEL. 



Whbn, on the 27th of Augast, 1862, from a lonely house 
in the Mervinian marshes, an hour before dawn, the spirit 
of John Williams ab Ithel returned to the Divine Fountain 
of Life, it is but simple truth to say that Cambria lost one 
of her worthiest, bravest, and most gifted sons. In him, 
indeed, equally by character and by descent, was set forth 
the type of her old great men-^the patriotic fire of her 
princes-^the pure morality of her saints— the simplicity 
and leamiDg of her bards. In the language of one of the 
last, he was eminently *'Coeth, doetb, drud, termud, 
tyner."^ And not to one section alone of Britain can his 
reputation be attached, or his praise confined. Not less 
by his writings than by his conduct is his name memo- 
rable. He has* filled for twenty years a high and peculiar 
place in the archaic literature of the land. He has helped 
to show that there lies in the study of primeval ages, 
something which is deeply relevant to the humanity of 
to-da3% and which will continue to be so while humanity 
exists. - He has taught us, that the steady light of wisdom 

1 Ardent, wise, bold» sileat, tendei'. — Liywelyn Br}fdyddy Moch* 

CAMB. JOUR., 1868. 8 N 
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will long outlast the fitful flasiies of learning, and that 
the true progress of our race is not to be measured only 
by the extent of its possessions, or the variety of its at- 
tainments. He has illustrated in a striking degree the 
history, faith, and manners of the first settlers of these 
islanm, and has vindicated them from the charges of 
cruelty and ignorance, which superficial criticism and 
popular prejudice have fastened on their name. He has 
raised his voice to assert the possibility of patriotic loyalty, 
in a generation when fashion seems the only standard, and 
selfishness the only end. He has set the example of a 
simple, studious, and quiet career, to a society eager for 
riches^ and impatient for pleasure. He has pointed out 
that neither in the spirit they demand, nor m the time 
they absorb, need investigations of the past interfere with 
duties of the present; and has shown how the acute 
annalist of pre-historic Bardism may equally devote him- 
self to the literature of the Cross, and how the learned 
expositor of Druidical hierarchies, whose writings are of 
European fame, may work humbly and obscurely in a 
mountain village, as the sealous practical minister of 
Christ. 

And thus, although the silent dose of a life of intensity 
rather than diffusion, and of thought rather than action, 
be not mourned by many voices, or celebrated by many 
pens, yet will the name of As Itbbl be ever dear to a 
select cirele of the thoughtful and the good ; and the 
calm judgment of his country will inscribe Bene Merbnti 
on his tomb. 

It is proposed to offer here an outline of Ab Ithel's 
personal history^--^ history little known, but well worthy 
of honour ; to glance at those national and local influences 
that moulded his character, and coloured his opinions ; 
to consider the principles he defended, and the theories 
he espoused; and to review briefly his principal writings 
and transactions, in which these are comprised, it is 
hoped that our object may be attained without any 
wavering from the standard of truth ; that the praise may 
be discriminating and just, as well as warm and free ; 
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that the critioism may be impartial, while it is kindly ; 
and that no fimcifol predOeetion, or IHeiidly zeal, may be 
permitted to insult reason, or offend living interests, for 
the sake of paying homage to the dead. 

John Williams ah Ithel was the son of Ro^r Williams, 
and was born in the year 1811t at Ty&ant» m the parish 
of Uangynhafal, in ttie county of Denbigh.* His ancestry 
embraees names historically eminent for learning, valour, 
and rank. Not to speak of those remote ages which are 
beyond heraldic limits, though capable of due exhibition 
In a Welsh pedigree, the line descends unbroken and 
unquestionable from Qwaethyoed Vawr, a Powysian 
Prince of the tenth century. Of him it is related that, 
being summoned by the victorious Edgar to make one of 
the company of tributary princes who, aa an act of sob- 
mission, were to row his barge on the river Dee,* 
Gwaethvoed haughtily sent back this answer, — ** Ovner 
na ovno angau*'^"Let him be feared who fears not 
death*'). This has been adopted as a motto by his desoen* 
danta, who number some of the best lamilies in Wales, 
especially in Merioneth. It is added by some compilers, 
that Edffar, moved by the courage of the Welsh ranoe, 
went to him, and begged him to become his relation and 
iKend, — a sufficiently dubious embellishment.^ 

The grandson of Gwaethvoed Vawr was Ednvwain 
Bendew, Lord of Tegeingl, and head of one of the rifteen 
Tribes of North Wales. This chief must not be con- 
founded with his namesake, also the head of one of the 
Fifteen Tribes, who resided at Llvs Bradwen, near DoU 
gelly, in one of the romantic roads to Towyn, where the 
tourist may still gaze on the ruins of the old hill-palace ; 

" He ni Hi -t took Cynhaval as a bardic name, from his birtli-pJace, 
aud was known by it among the Welsh for several years, until he 
awamed hb old patroaymio Ah likely which be adopted as a bardio 
name also. Only the name Williams appeore on all his earlier title- 
paflMB and letter?, nml on some of bie hiter ones, in deference, perbapi^ 
to Kn^ilish snsceptiliiiities. 

Caradocs History, by Powei, Ed. 17()2, p. 69 j but Gwaethvoed 
ia not here mentioned. 

« lolo M8S. p. 481. 
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and, if he be a Celtic sdiolar — aa he ooght to be — indulge 
a pleasant hncy tliat in a yet remoter time the L!ys might 
have been a dwelling of that heroic Brad wen, who, on 
the red field of Gattraeth, where she fell, proved herself 
equal to three men, though a maid.^ The district called 
Tegeiogl, of which the i£tefB of this family were lords,^ 
represented the northern part of Flintshire, and comprised 
a portion of the Vale of Clwyd. Together with tlie adja- 
cent ancient divisions of Dyifryn Clwyd, and Y Rhiw, it 
was naturally the scene of fierce conflicts during the long 
Stmggle between the Saxons and the Cymry, as it had 
been during the establishment of the Roman power by 
Agricola. Abundant evidences of these times survive in 
the names, and on the face of the country. 

Ithel, Archdeacon of St. Asaph, in the year 1375, son 
of Rotpert Goch, of Tegeingl, was the nrst who bore 
that name. It was afterwards modified into Bythel and 
Bethell (Ab Ithel), as Roger Bethell, owner of Rise, in 
Holderness, who died in 1625; until it reached the grand- 
lather of Ab Ithel, William Bethell, whose son took the 
name Williams only. He married Elizabeth, daughter 
of William Williams, of Llangynhafied, and the subject 
of our memoir was their offspring. 

At the usual age Ab Ithel was sent to Ruthin School, 
an Institution of good repute, founded by the excellent 
Dean of Westminster, Dr. Gabriel Goodman. We are 
not in possession of many details of his school life, but it 
is known that while here he displayed that thoughtful 
habit, and tendency to antiquarian research, which deter- 
mined his future career.^ Nor was he backward in the 

a«Trywyr yr bod bun Bratwen." — Gododin (Ab ithel), line 404. 
However, the fieiT Bernician Gim-voifoyn must have then liYed by 
the SAa, to judge from lines 009, 510 of ▲nenrin't poem. 

^ See Sir John Pi iee's Description of Wales; aJgo a very good map 
of Wales, temp. Llywelyn ah Gruftyd, by Mr. J. Williams ab Tthol, 
junr. ThU ma|) gained the prize at the Uaugoileo Eisteddtod^ m 
1858. 

Y Ab Ithel, however, was a high-spirited boy, qoite as fond of fkn 
as of Btucly, and dear to his schoolfellows e<|iially for helping them 
with their exercises, and for promoting their games. The Ruthin 
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more beaten track of scholarship ; for he obtained hoth 
Goudiuaii's and Lloyd's Exhibitions. In the year 1832 
he enteied Jesus CuUege, Oxford, with which Ruthin 
School was closely connected, the College appointing to 
the Head Mastership. He took his Bachelor's degree 
in 1835, and entered the Church, July 19th of the 
same year, being ordained deacon by letters dimissory, 
at Bangor, by the late Bishop. He took priest's orders 
May 1, 1836, at St. Asaph, under Bishop Carey. His 
first curacy was that of Llanfor, or Llanfawr, near Bala.' 

School of that tin* was directed by Mr. Jou^, with whom young 

Williams was an especial favourite. Thi<? master was an excellent 
classical scholar, and a very handsome man. He preserved an un> 
bounded influence over the boys, yet he seems to have be^n extremely 
cooeotrie, and curions tal«t are related cf his habits. He had a 
singular antipathy to the domestic cock, and the unfailing plan of the 
scholars when they wanted a holiday, was to place that bird by llie 
school door, for the bead-master, as soon as he saw it, would retreat 
shuddering and angry, and shut himself up all day In hb room. 

*LIanfor is for ever memorable aa the final retreat of the illustriong 
Llywarch Hen. In Rhiwaedog, tradition says, he fought his last 
battle, and lost Cynddelw, tlie last of his twenty-four brave sons, EuP' 
dorchawc tywysawcy princes wearing the golden toique. There is a 
spot in Glan Hirnant still called PwU y Glelanedd, the pool of theslain ; 
and PaheU Llywarch HSn is still pointed out as the place of his 
dwelling. Here he lived in desolate retirement, heart-broken, and 

Erobably wrote all those pathetic elegies, which have, besides, a high 
istoric value. At least that intitled i'lv Henaint a*i Veibion, 
(Mvv. Arch. vol. i.,) **To Old Age, and bis Sons," most have been 
wodnoed here, judging by the local allnnoiie at the close. And here 
ne died full of years, sorrows, and honours. In the time of Dr. 
Davies, an inscription (since e£faced) marked the wall of Llanfor 
Church, beneath which he was interred. Such marks indeed may 
pass away with the dust they commemorate, but while those streams be 
celebrated, the Dyyyrdwy and the Traweryn, shall continue to aug- 
ment the majesty of the sea,'' his verse will live on tlie lips of tlie 
Cymry ; and th'* wj^nderer through tbe beautiful scenery ot Rhos y 
Gwaliau will often indulge gentle thoughts of the old prince and bard 
to whom it was a solace, and will warmly echo his w<wds : — 

Llywarch H^n na vydd di wyl 
Trwydded a gesi di anwyl 
Tarn dy lygad taw najjj wyl ! 
Old Llywarch be thou not abashed. 
An asylnm tbon ahaU Imve abounding with love, 
Wipe thtne eye, be silent, and ostie to weep \ 
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Here he conimencefl, in his twenty-fiftli year, to give to 
the world the results of his early ecclesiastical researcheB, 
and to piiisiic, upon a regular plan, those peculiarly 
iiatioual studies winch he has forever associated with his 
name. 

The great question as to the right of the Church of 
Rome to spiritual domination in these islands — a question 
which has engaged so many eminent writers in and out of 
the Church, and which involves grave consequences of 
poh'tical as well as religious significani^ — had much 
attraction for the patriotic young Ab Ithel; and he 
maintained the negative with considerable learning and 
untiring zeal. 

A few words on this subject may not be out of place. 

The two main arguments for tne Papal side are, the 
supreme right of the Pope as unwmoX lAihiof ; and the 
mission of Augustine in the seventh century to plant 
Christianity in Britain. 

The first has been, of course, for ages, the dispoted 
point between CaUioIic and Protestant, since upon it rests 
the whole system and philosophy of the religion of Rome. 
But there are two sources for this argument— the claim of 
Divine authority, and the appointing power of the Em- 
peror of the West. We do not purpose to dilate here on 
the theories represented by the aifierent formulse, Tu es 
PetruBi and Tu es Petra ; and as to the imperial aathority, 
we need only say that the Latin Emperor could have no 
light of interference beyond the limits of his empire, and 
Britain had ceased to be, or, properly speaking, had never 
been, a part of it. 

And with regard to the second an;ument, on which 
great stress has been laid, it is perfect!^ clear that, with- 
out claiming for the British Church a hterally apostolical 
origin, or a date from the introduction of Chrbtianity by 
the family of Caractacns, according to the romantic 
tradition ; and without relying on the protection alleged 
to have been given in the second century by Lucius, a 
prince whose very existence is uncertain, we may adduce 
the proofs of its falseness as they are marshalled by Bishop 
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BoTge8e»' namely, the testimony of the Fathers in several 
ages; the Diocletian persecution in tlie third and fourth 
centuries; the presence of the British Bishops at the 
Councils of Aries, Sardica, Ariminum and Nice in the 
fourth; the suppression of tlie Pelagian heresy in the 
fifth ; the Synod of Brevi in the sixth : and, lastly, the 
seven bishops whom Augustine ioiinil upon his arrival, 
and their Metropolitan of Caerlleon» to whom they referred 
him. 

Some critics, however, w l)o cauiiDt deny the existence, 
long hefore the coming of Augustine, of a native British 
Church, anti-Roman and independent of Rninc, impugn 
the Christian spirit of that Church, asserting that she 
refused to undertake the cnn version of her Saxon neigh- 
bours. They rely suhstantially upon passages in Bede, 
where he speaks of the reception yiven to Augustine hv 
the seven bishops, and of their reluctance to co-operate 
with him in the work of conversion. But it must he 
remembered tliat Bede wrote from the point of view 
suggested by his Roman faitli and Saxon birth, and that, 
even if his statement were literally true, the explanation 
might be that the mission of Augustine involved a great 
deal more than the simple conversion of pagans. It 
involved the subjecting of the British Church to Koman 
authority ; and any aid given to the legate could only be 
given by abandoning certain fixed principles and esta- 
blished practices, and falling in with the centralizing 
system of Rome.' 

It must be remembered also, that to propagate a new 
faith among invaders of the soil who are not yet either 
conquerors or conquered, but against whom a chronic 
war is heing^ raged with ever-varying results, i> ither 
an obvious duty nor an easy task.* Yet it is certain, even 
from other parts of Bede's writmgs, that the Church in 

9 Tracts on tbe Origin aud Independenoe of the Ancient British 
Church, p. 96. 

' Augustine insisted on clmnges id the diiy of oelebnition of Easter, 
in the ritual of iMiptisin, &c., kc. 
^ See tbe answer of the biehope^ itfjre. Arch, vol. ii. p. 864. 
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the West did indej^eadetitly as«bt iu that work, although 
thecircumstanoes of the Welsh border precluded any such 
systematic efforts as were made by the North Britons.' 

The sneering question^ Where was your religion 
before Luther?" which many a lay member of the 
Anglican communion is unable or unwilling to answer, Is 
utterly pointless in regard to any penon possessed of 
these facts, which have politically too, an obvious rele- 
vance to the authority that makes the Sovereign of Great 
Britain, Defender of the Faith. 

Ab Ithel is entitled to honour for what he has done in 
this direction to draw truth from her obscurity, and place 
her in clearer historical light. His Church of England 
Independent of the Cfiurch of Rome tn aU Ages, published 
in Welsh and English, during^ his curacy at Llanfor, is a 
performance of no mean ment; but his greatest eflort of 
this kind, 2'he Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the O^mry^ 
a work published in the year 1844, during Us residence at 
Nerquis, may creditably rank with the more general 
Oiigines BritanniccB of Bishop Stillingfleet. The Ecclesi- 
astical History of the Oymry is appropriately dedicated 
to the four Welsh Bishops; and. the dedication expresses 
a prayer that their number may remain undiminished 
until the end of time. (Of this reference to the suppres- 
sion of a Welsh see, which was then imminent, we shall 
by-and-bye speak.) The book is a history of the oldest 
branch of the British Churcfat exhibiting its rites, doctrines, 
and temporal affairs, down to the end of the twelfth 
century. 

The peculiar origin and character of the Church of 
the Cymry could naturally only be described by one well 



national prejudice, or rather predilection. In most of the 
professed ecclesiastical histories of Britain, very little has 
been said of the ancient Cambrian Church, inasmuch as 
very little isould be said. The inaccessibility of the proper 

' There is an able paper on this subject, by Dr. Rowland WiUiaiiiSy 
in the Archmdt^a Cambrmuu for October, 1868. 
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materiaU, the difficulty of iangnage, the obscure novelty 
of the records available, were obstacles in the path of 
Uioae writers who would have treated the subjed aa a 
part of their general plan, while historians of another class 
bave either ignorantly confounded it with the Anglican 
Church, or perversely ignored it altogether. 

An author who would do justice to, or even make 
intelligible, the early ecclesiastical history of the Cymry, 
. must take into account the Bardo-Druidic system which 
was the moral basis of it ; must well understand the 
Triads, Genealogies and Chronicles, as they exist in MS. 
copies in the original language; and must be a good 
' antiquary and ethnologist, as well as a critic and classical 
scholar/ The only other qualification needed is impar- 
tiality, so far as may be consistent with the zealous prose- 
cution of the theme; and a fair and equal manner of 
dealing with records, so that nothing is suppressed 
merely to hide an incongruity, or inserted merely to 
prop up a theory. Where, indeed, reason guides en- 
thusiasm, and judgment is linked with learning, histo-. 
riography must be perfect, but alas, how rare are such 
combinations ! 

We think that Ab Ithel's work is equally meritorious 
for the moderation of its tone, and for the copiousness of . 
its data. Less poiitive than some of his later ones, it is 
therefore more convincing. Written openly from the 
Welsh point of view, and with the purpose of illustrating 
the ancient national Church, it cannot justly be accused, 
of not being what it was not intended to be, a dissertation 
as to the merits of that Church and of her championSy 
or as to the genuineness and authenticity of the documents 
employed. The author may be mistaken in his estimate 
of the value of his materials, but he at least presents 
them in a full and satisfactory manner to our view. To 
have all told that can be told of the religion and rehVioos 
practices of our forefathers, is surely desirable; and if one 



* The aoule wad eaodld mind of Stillingfleet woald have been 
emineDtlj benefited by raeh knowledge. 

CAMB^ iOUR., ISeS. S O 
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writer devotee himBelf to the story of the Church of 
Cymru, and another to that of the Church of Caledoo, 
and if the task of each be performed with faithftilnees 
mad ability, shall not each equally have our attention and 

our praise ? 

The Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Cymry consists 
of an introduction on Bardism, and of twenty -six chapters, 
of which the following are the respective titles : — Intro- 
doction of Christian! t V ; National Establishment of the 
Church ; Councils of Aries, Sardica, and Ariminum ; 
Rise and Suppression of Pelagiaiiism ; Defenders of the 
Fiiith ; Trial of the Church ; Submission of the Church ; 
Church and Bardism; Church and State; Foundation 
and Endowment of Churches; Apostolical Succession; 
Dioceses and Parishes; Monasteries; Councils; Heresies; 
Relation to other Churches; Liturgy ; Canonical Hours; 
Music; Baptism and the Lord's Supper; Matrimony; 
Burial of the Dead; Ordination; Festivals and Fasts; 
Miscellaneous Particulars; Doctrine. 

These chapters present an elaborate account of all 
which their names indicate; and comprise notices of 
nearly every point found in general ecclesiastical history, 
in classical writings, and in those special records to which 
only the small band of Celtic scholars in Britain can 
have profitable access. The essay on Bardism prefixed 
to the work, enters minutely into the constitution of the 
Triads and traditional history of the country ; and treats 
of the attainments, manners, teaching, and worship of the 
Druids. It is not, however, so exhaustive, or pernaps so 
circumstantially accurate, as the later treatises ot Ab Ithel; 
nor does it present the subject with such an envelope or 
preface of learning as accompanies his last great* but 
unhappily unfinished work, Barddas. 

As a sketch for the purpose of a Church history it is 
valuable and suffidentt showing with clearness the Druidic 
theology, and its connection with, or gradual absorption 
into, the complete doctrines of Christianity. Of the autho- 
rity of the Triads and other archaic materials, in relation 
to the history of Ancient Britain, and of their own eha- 
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racter and meaning, we shall have oocaaion to speak at 

a later stage of this Memoir. 

During his stay at Llanfor, Ab Ithel married (July 11, 
1836) Elizabeth, daughter of Owen Lloyd Williams, Esq., 
of Dolgelly, and niece of the Rev. Humphrey lioyd, 
then vicar of Llanfor. She is a degoendaDt of Osbonie 
Fitzgenld, and, like her husband, cao aumher among 
her ancestors many exalted historical names. From this 
onion he derived all the home comfort and intellectual 
sympathy wbich* to a man of letters, is so wdoome and so 
liear; and for twenty-six years, through every changed 
place, and health, and fortune, the calm Christian Tirtues» 
and the graces and affections of womanhood, were never 
ahaent from his hearth. 

To ^bk widowed lady it may truly be said of Ab 
hhel 

Multis ille bonis flebilis oceidit; 
Nolh flebilior qnam tibi ! 

At Llanfor he wrote for the Swansea Eisteddibd of 1842, 
the prize essay on the question, ** Whether the British 
Druids offered human saerifioes ? " It will be remembered 
that the affirmative rests on the testimony of Cesar' as 
to the Druids of Gaul, and of the writers who have 
successively copied irom him ; and that the reply for the 
negative side has been that Caesar wrote chiefly from 
hearsay, and by no means with ciroumstantial acenracy ; 
that the Druids, in their high legal capacity as judges, 
condemned malefoctors to death; that this death may 
have been by burning, as it formerly was among our- 
selves, and an act of justice, not of 8aa*ifice; that the 
immense holocausts of victims is a fanciful embellishment; 
that the Bardo-Druidic doctrines are inconsistent with 
any such destruction of life; and that, at all events, 
Caesar's remarks apply to Gaul, not to Britain. 

It seems reasonable to believe that, whatever Ceesar 
reports — whether it be true or false — regarding the Druids 
of Gaul, applies also, and perhaps a fariiorit to the Druids 

^ Bell. G«l. lib. & 
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of Britain ;^ mad we aie surely not at liberty to select 
nicfa parts of his description as sopport any particttlar 
theory, whether faTourable or not to the Britons, and to 
re|ect the rest* 

There are, doobtlessi some other imputed cnstoms in 
his narradTe, which it is unpleasant to consider as charse* 
teristie of oor Geltie aribestors, for ittstancCt the vsToltiDg 
one of polyandrism ; bot each statement must be weighed 
not only by its rektiott to otlier writings and other 
traditions* Imt also by tibe Ma/ and general probability, 
antbentidty* and good faith manifested in the anthor^s 
performance* If some things that he tells are abstractly 
probable and verUmUar^ it is reasonable to think that 
other things are at least not intentionally mis-stated. Yet, 
it may be maintained, on tiie other hand, that where 
the sources of information are various and unconnected, 
as were those which Caesar commanded, each item of state- 
ment ought to be investigated on its own merits. Coesar 
had few opportunities of visiting the interior of our island, 
and knew almost nothing from experience, of the western 
provinces, the chief seats of the Druid hierarchy. It is 
very prol)able that he never came into personal or military 
contact with the Cymry. The. reports of merchants, 
spies, and deserters, nave a certain value, but that value 
varies according to the character, the motives, and the 
materiab of those reports. The story of the wicker^ 
image filled with human victims is sufficiently sen- 
sational (to borrow a vulgar phrase) for the most eager 
gobemimehe; yet something much resembling it hasi 
we think, been reported of the Mexicans, and probably 
there is a basis of truth in the all^ation, as there is in 
the assertions about tattooing, wearing skins, living in 
wattled hots, and staining the body with weed, which 

' Disciplina in Britattnia reperta atque in Galliam translata esse 
niitifiraliir^ k^^B, G. lib. 6. 

7 Alii immani tnagnitiidine simulaora habent quoraiii cootexta 
viminibus membra vivis hominibiu coraplent, qaibas suooemis, 
pircumvcnli flamma exanifoantur boroinea.*' 
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represent hi our schoolbooks the manners of the Ancient 
Britons* 

On the whole, looking not only at what Oesar wrote, 
but at the evidence of Diodorus Siculos, Strabo, and 
Tacitus^ derived from subsequent inquiries ; and compa- 
ring the classical accounts willi the bardic and triadtc 
writings, and with the Laws of H^wel Dda, which are a 
retmne of remotely ancient laws; we tbink that the 
vindicator of aboriginal lame is entitled to oondude ibat 
the eharge of incest is absohitely &Ise, and that die 
putting to deatb of human beings is not true under the 
aspect in which it n presented.* 

We have not seen Ab Itbel's Essay on the question 
under consideration. His views and fedings, however, 
were ever on the national side, and be was a stont sup* 
porter of the theory which gives to the Druids the known 
attributes of the Bards their successors, love of learning 
and peace, and hatred of cruelty and crime; and we repeat 
that It is quite easy to promote this theory by passages from 
nearly all the classical writers who have mentioned Britain 
and tbe Britons. 

Ab Ithel, who had taken his M.A. degree in 1838, 
was removed in 1843 to the perpetual curacy of Nerquts, 
Flintshire, in the diocese of St. Asaph. Here, amid scenes 
to which he always had a strong attachment, he devoted 
bimself with renewed ardour and increased power to the 
promotion of the Church and of the literature of Wales. 

About this time the minds of his countrymen were 
agitated by the proposed Ministerial measure for the 
union of the bishoprics of St. Asaph and Bangor, so as 
to form but one see for North Wales. This measure was 

s That the Romans themselvos otfered human sacrifices is evident 
from Macrobius, Plutarch, Livy, and Pliny j nor was tliis only in the 
oariler aget of Romei for Auguttw worifioeGl three handred dtixens in 
Perusia, at the altar of Julius Coear himself. 

9 The Tcndor is stronply recommended to coiinnlt Notes on the 
Ancient Jiritons, liy the Rev. W. Barnes; un admirable little book 
in which classical authority and native traditions are considered with 
equal leamiug and good temper, and in nenrous Saxon English. 
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oontanplaled in pmvuanoe of the provinoa made for that 
tinioo by an Act of Parliament (Mmed in the 6th and 7th 
yean of William IV. It was intended to make the North 
Wdlsb epifloopale territorially similar to that of England^ 
and to transfer the revenues of the sopprossed bishopric 
to the new see of Manchester. 

It is difficult to understand the cogency of the argu- 
ments which led to the passing of this biil» and by which 
it has been defended. Founded on certain very nnrea* 
sonable and mktaken views of expediency ; on, as has 
been well observed by an eminent writer, the Duke of 
Wellington's divinity, and Lord Stanley's arithmetic; 
and disregarding entirely all that is peculiar in the his- 
tory and position of the Church in Wales; the enactment 
in Question was weU calcnlated to enfeeble almost to 
paruysis the working energies of that Church, by leaving 
with one spiritual superintendent a popnIatioD twice as 
great as at the time when two were thought necessary ; 
to strengthen the hands of Dissent, and open an easv 
door for Roman Catholic propagandism ; to alienate still 
further from the established religion, a people already 
diverse in language and divided in belief ; and by direct 
spoliation and injuHice to injure the clergy in tlieir rea- 
sonable prospects of advancement, and to interfere with 
those public works of Christian usefiilness, which adequate 
episcopal e£forts, and adequate episcopal revenues, alone 
can accomplish or maintain. 

These and other considerations were embodied in a 
memorial to the Archbishop of Canterbury, signed by 
the archdeacons, rural deans, and parochial clergy in the 
diocese of St. Asaph, who, on this occasion, acted with 
laudable unanimity and vigour in defence of their ancient 
bishoprics. 

Ab Ithel, at Nerquis, bore a very active part in oppo- 
sition to the proposed union, and as the city of Manchester 
was much interested in the question, he went thither to 
induce the clergy and others to petition Parliament against 
it. His efforts were very soccessfol, and the result is said 
to have had considerable influence upon the Ministry, and 
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to have contributed to effect the ultimate repeal of the 
Act of Uuion. 

It was at this crisis — aud we recall it with sincere 
pleasure — ^that another young champion of the national 
cause, as thoroughly Welsh in blood» talents, and patriot* 
fsm, whose name has of late become famous in connexion 
with writings supposed to impugn the doctrine and 
authority of the Established Church, did good service to 
that Church by devoting to the defence of Tier episcopate, 
his learning, even then considerable, and the varied pathos 
and brilliancy of his lighter Muse. Let those remember 
this who judge of motive, 

Un^ taDtum parte anditft, 
Sttpe et nulli, 

Ab Ithel, during his visit to Manchester, became 
acmiainted with the Rev. H. Longueville Jones, now one 
of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, a zealous and 
able antiquary, and an accomplished scholar. The idea 
had frequently occurred to Ab Ithel, of establishing some 
good and permanent medium of intercommunication for 
Celtic literali and archaeologists at home and abroad, as 
also, some repository for the abundant results of modem 
research in the Principality, which should resemble those 
published by the kindred English societies, and rank with 
the celebrated Cambrian Megiiter and Cambra^Mritmtt 
though with, perhaps^ a less iniiiBion of Uitrary matter. 

Finding in Mr. Jones congenial views and abUittes, 
he proposed to him the plan, and the result was the 
Cambrian Archseological Association, and its organ, the 
ArchcBologia Cambrensis. He undertook, with Mr. Jones, 
the joint editorship of this magazine, which has won an 
honourable place in European archaic literature ; and al- 
though, through circiirastances in due course to be noticed, 
he seceded from the Association after several years* con- 
nection with it, he is entitled to the highest praise for his 
part — the chief part — in the initiation and conduct of 
wiiat lias proved so conspicuously useful to the cause to 
which it is devoted. 

Some of his articles in the Archaologia have been 
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reprinted in a separate form, as, The HiUoTy of VaUe 
OruoM Abbey, Denhiahshkre: Olassary of Temu tuedfar 
Articles of BriiM Arest attd Armour: Drmdic Stomt: 
and 77^ 8Ume of St Oadfan ai Towyn, 

Valuable as are the researches of Ab Ithel on subjeeto 
like these, it must be borne in mind that he never was 
able to devote mnch time to the active prosecution of such 
studies in the fields and therefore never attained an ezten- 
<nve knowledge of what may be termed comparative 
arohsBology, which is the only sure basis *for aoenrato 
investigation.' The leisure that is sufficient for deep 
literarv research, is by no means sufficient for more than 
superficial inv^tigation out 'of doors; and very few of 
those Welshmen, whose habits and education audify Uiem 
for the work, have the other essential qualification of 
opportunity and independent position. It is the province 
of the professed arduBologist to travel from district to 
district, and from country to country, using his own eyes 
and hands in collecting facts. It is his province to acquire 
all the accessory information which language and litera- 
ture can afibrd, and to make use of what has been written 
or observed by his felloW'-labourers in this immense 
domain. In England alone can there be found archiBO- 
logists with such opportunities and such powers. But 
what has English archieology done for Wales? Whj 
has so little real information been gleaned of Celtic 
antiquities, so little especially of lliose of Cymru ? And 
why ts that little so invariably coupled with a sort of 
protest a|^nst ito validity, and neutralized by a kind of 
systmatic scepticism ? 

As the subject is ooe intimately connected with the 
whole career of Ab Ithel, and which may be often 
referred to in the course of this memoir, we propose to 
devote a few pages to the present aspect of English 

* Yet the exploraUon of the Camps on the Clwydian Hills, which 
he jointly undertook with Mr. W. Wynne Ffoulkes, (see Arrh. Caivh* 
vol. i. New Series, 1850,) and his tuiseflla noons hiboiir!^ among; the 
Merionethshire earthworks, sufficieiiiiv siiu\s hia abiiUies in this 
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arohnology and English scholanhip in regud to CSdltk 
fematos, and io regtfd to Welsh writera and Welsh into- 
rests ID geaeral. 

Let U8 take for an example a popular work hv Mr. 
Thomas Wright, The Celt, tie JZ^shuh and the Samn; 
A History of the JBarfy Inhuhiiaiae of Britmin. We 
make no remark opon the Roman and Saxon dtTiskma 
of the book, except that the author haa treated them m- 
, telligendy and well, and given us a good general aocoont 
of the antiquities of those periods. But what shall bo 
said of the two Celtic chapters, and of the supplementary 
dbapter entitled The Welsh" ? We hnasine that Mr. 
Wright must have felt very uncomfortaMe while pre- 
paring them. Labouring under the neoessity of treating 
a subject of which he bad the smallest possible know- 
ledge, and for which he had the smallest possible sym- 
pathy, or rather a positive aversion, his task was not an 
agreeable one to himself, and the result is as little agree- 
able to the reader. The anti-Celtic bias displayed is 
almost as ludicrously virulent as that of Ritsou or of the 
Saturday Reviewers; a sad illustration of how ignoranca 
OKI foster prejudice, and jealousy distort judgment. 

Having himself no special qualifications whatever for 
Celtic aidiseology, he cavils incessantly at those authors 
and antiquaries who have. He throws no light on any 
point, but sedulously tries to obscure the little light 
already there* As a contribution to the literature of the 
subjectf the value of what be has written is almost nothing. 
It is a rifadmenio at less than second hand, from which 
everything at all favourable to the early Britons, in fact 
or in opinion, is either rigidly excluded, ormentiooed only 
to be deprooiated. One would think that in a treatise on 
Celtic history and antiquities, the evidence afforded by the 
Principality of Wales, abundant in quantity, and decisive 
in quality, in every valley and hillside, would be com* 
prised ; and that the opinions and the researches of Welsh 
scholars and antiquaries would be fairly considered. But 
while every available example is adduced from England, 
Wales is oarefuUy slurred over as a dreaded or hated ueme. 
CAMS. JOUR., ism. s p 
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Where it is mentioned it is with disparagement, or with 
some curious ignorance or awkwardness, afs at pn^e 79, 
where he says that "cromlechs are scattered over Wales 
a»i/ in the Isle of Anglesey.** Indeed, Mr. Wrip^ht would 
seem to be to Cambria what Niebuhr is to Rome— of 
course we mean only as to spirit and intention, by no 
means as to ability and success. Under his hands Ancient 
Britain seems to melt away. Her remains from hill and 
cave and river, are resolved, for the most part, into 
Saxon or Roman remains. Her war-chiefs are stripped 
of their dignity and their fame; her Druids annihilated, 
and no trace left; her bards and annalists reduced to 
shadows — every manuscript being a forgery, and every 
legend a lie. tlven her speech, as it survives in topo- 
graphy, is only an echo of Rome. We must not eum- 
ber our pages with example?, yet as specimens of what 
antiquaries of this strain ean utter, take the following. 
One of the most consistent and well-founded traditions 
perhaps, is that related by Bede, of Cowey Stakes as 
being the crossing- place" on the Thames, where Caesar 
found these obstacles opposed to his progress. Yet Mr. 
W right cannot let this pass withont insinuating that the 
stakes " were a Roman work of a later period, connected 
in some way with the navigation or fishery of the river» 
which we cannot now explain."^ 

Again, ail the sites suggested as the final battle-ground 
of Caractacus are held to be equally improbable, though 
no better is proposed. The Silurian hero* is described 
only as " the defeated son of Cunobeline," and Queen 
Boadicea as " the miserable woman, subject at pleasure 
to the lash of her Roman masters."' We are told that 
the coins bearing Bodvoc, which our numismatists have 
ascribed to her too hastily," may have been issued by 



' Bel. Ual. lib V. — iiipa aatem erat acatis sudibus pnefixis munita j 
Ajnsdemque generis sab aqiii defixtt sudes flnmlne tegebantiur." 
' The Gelty the Botnan^ and the Saxon, p> 14; see the whole of tho 

* Idem. p. 24. » Idem. p. 33^ 
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some one of the British ohiefs, whose existence has not 
been recorded by history.^ 

It is suggested that the original Celtic language of 
Britain is represented rather by the modem Irish than by 
the Welsh."* We should much like to see Mr. Wright 
attempt to prove this propositioii. Further, he tells us 
that *' the word cromlech is said to be Celtic ;" and again, 
''eome of our Celtic antiquaries, not satisfied with the 
name of eromlechy had named them kistvaens, or a$ tke^ 
mierpret it, stone-chests."' He insists that all these 
cromlechs are graves, and that nearly all the stone circles 
are, or have Men, connected with graves. He is most 
nloctant to admit the exitteiice of any dmidie monu- 
iMnt, thoagh he is fbroed to recognise the gigantic 
ranainft of ATebury and Stonebenge as temples for 
**Bome kind of worship." We are at a loss to imagine 
what else could be said of Uiese monuments, or of those 
at Camac in Bretagne, and Clava in Scotland. 

In etymology, he informs os that eaer is a " mere cor- 
ruption of eoMirum; that Caer Marddyn (Gaer Merddin, 
(Merlin) is more correct), Caer Seiont^ Caerwent, Bangor, 
Sec., are not original British etymons, bat derived from 
the Latin appellations. We learn that Stonehenge was 
called the uiant's Dance from Chorea GkfanHm, The 
truth is that the original words mean The UiganHc Oirele 
or temple ((%■ Gawr^ cawr).^ He gives correctly the 
origin of Cw<, as applied by Heame, from OBUitt to bronze 
chisds supposed to be Roman, but he tells us that ** subse- 
qnent writers ascribing these instruments to the Britons 
nave retained the name, forgetting its origin, and have 
applied it indiscriminately, not only to other impiemoits 



*P. 3^. — See the whole of the passage, where it is assumed that 
BoadiMa could not have poseeseed a mint. Notbiog in the original 
narratiye (Tadtoi Fft. Agrie, cap. xiv.), whieh ie told iritb tbe 
author's sententioili brerity, wtmntetheaMiimpiion. 

7 P. 43. 8 p. 51. 

9 It is called by Cuhelyn, a poet ol liie sixth century, " Mawr Cor 
cyvoeth/' — "The great temple of the douiiiiiou." — Ji/^o. Arck, ii. p. 
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of bronze, bat even to tlie dnalAgoiit insinmiento of stone. 
It 18 not good as a technical term, because it is mistaken 
too general Iv, as implying that things to which it is 
applied are Osltio, and it would, therefore, be better to hiy 
it aside.*' « 

Now it happens that there ia a familiar Welsh word 
ac/lt, meaning a flint primarily, and deriyed from a com* 
mon root with cellis in an older tongne; and it iasnrely jnat 
as reasonable to conclude that these implements, whether 
in stone, bronze, or iron, are the Britisb OellUtUf m that 
they are the Roman C9lie$. The oorions statements as ta 
preservation of Roman names of towns in the Welsh 
modem appellations occur in Chapter ziii., Ed. 1861 » 
On the Wmh—H chapter the exact drift of wbiefa we are 
unable to discover, and which ccmtains in its ibur pagea 
some of the most singular specimens of inverted etymology 
and petulant mis-statements. What is vm*y signiicant, 
too, tnronghout Mr. Wright's work, is that, while frequent 
references are made to authors who have congenial anti- 
pathies (those to Mr. Roach Smith being on almost every 
page), and to the two Baglish Arohmoiogia^ hardly one 
reference is given, except disparagingly, to a Celtic anti- 

3uary ; and the Arekmloffia Camkrensiat and Oambrim 
ovma/, magazines in which all the principal discoveries 
of the last fifteen years are recorded, and a mass of in- 
formation collected relating to what is confessedly the 
greatest storehouse of Celtic antiquities in Britain, are 
never once mentioned, though Borlase's AtUifmitie$ cf 
OfmtoalitWkd Ly son's ilf (O^fjMi ^rttanaui, are not foi^t- 
ten. It is wonderful how any man of experience and 
good sense can permit himself to speak ex cathedra, and 
above all, in injurious terms, of persons, principles, and 
events, of which he is so little qualified to judge, either 
by temper or by learning. We hold that the investigator 
of the antiquities of any people should possess, not only 

^ Page 72. — Maoj derivatioiw have been proposed for the people 
GtUw; bv far the moM probable one k hum Ct&tiM, dwellen in 
woodf, whioh wouM well apply to their condition in remote sgee. 
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the olaMical wd general knowledge cammoQ to hie pro- 
ieaaioDt bal also a special knowledge of the dialects of 
the race in question, so far as they can be ascertained, and 
of all the old national records and legendary accounts 
which, judiciously used, afford the means of supplying 
much that is defictent, and interpreting much that ia 
obscure. 

We doubt not that Mr. Wright thoroughly understands 
Anglo-Saxon» as of course be does Latin. What indeed 
would he say of a professed explorer of the {pyramids who 
could not read the Rosetta Stone, or of the old architecture 
of the Seven Hills, who was unacquainted with the lan- 
guage of the Consuls ? How would he recdve the infor- 
mation fliat Cipjms was ioid to mean a grave-stone as well 
as a stake; or that some antiquaries call certain bronze 
articles by the name of 6t/aiMr, which they hUerpret as a 
balance having two scales ? And what would he think of 
the philology that should derive /t&^ov, an article found, we 
will suppose, in the Proconsurs garden at Athens, from 
Marra^ because Greece had been a Roman province ; in 
the same manner that he himself derives Ctur from CaS" 
trum : the tnith being that all these words are referable 
to Semitic or Sanscrit etymons ? It is indeed a singular, 
but well ascertained fact, that critics and archaeologists of 
Mr. Wright's way of thinking, who depreciate and ridicule 
British (and especially Cymric) antiquities, are almost to 
a man unaUe to read, write, or understand three wmxla 
in any one of the Celtic dialects, and are utterly inoom- 
petent to form an original opinion on the date, character, 
and authority of any Celtic MS. ; on the use of any diffi- 
cult Celtic rdic; or on the prevalence of any Ce ltic custom 
or practice; so far as these points may be illustrated by 
the historical and legendary materials available in Britain 
and in Armorica. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that those echolare 
and archsologists who have in the course of general study 
found it de8ii*able to acquire the Celtic idioms, have re- 
ported in very favourable terms of the contents of the 
museum which this key has enabled them to unlock ; and 
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in the key itself they Iiave discovered beaaty* straDgth, 

and value, where deformity and worthlessnese had been 

imputed. We would point to the little work of Mr. 

William Barnes, \vliich we have before mentioned, as an 

eioeUeDt example of what may be done by the knowledge 

of language^ The author says, in hia prelim of six lines, 

— "If I have cast any new light on the subjects under 

hand, it has been by a careful use of my little knowledge 

of the British language, which, I believe, andquaries have 

too often negleeteid." 

** To atndy tribes witboat their speech, 
Is to grope for what our sight should teach." 

lo the pages of Turner, Pictet, Villemarqu^, Nash, 

Borrow, and many others, the same results are evident; 

and we see also that not only is the Cymraeg, as it were, 

a good telescope to make clearer and more intelligible to 

us, some of the remote antiquities of Western Burope, 

but also as it were, a good microscope to give us a new 

insight into the sterling literature and living speech of the 

day. 

We challenge the most abusive Saturday Reviewer, or 
the acutest article-writer of the jTtmes, to explain, with- 
out reference to Celtic etymology, certain Shakspearian 
phrases, certain household words and common street 
sayings ; and we challenge Dr. GKles, Mr. Wright, Mr. 
John Evans, and all who have compiled admrmria on 
this subject, to show that there is not internally and 
externally, sufficient evidence of the genuineness of the 
old Triads and the old Laws of Wales, to justify our 
acceptance of the illustrations they offer of the ancient 
history, manners, coinage and religion of our land. They 
may be assured that all the sarcasm and ridicule which 
has been heaped since the time of Ritson upon those 
writers who have advocated what is called the Welsh 
point of view, is of little avail to overthrow it. The 
great ( St respect is due to the authors, whether Englisli or 
Welsh, who, having furnished themselves with the needed 
weapons, meet the defenders of Cyraru upon their own 
ground, and refutt; them if they can; but no respect 
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ifi due to thoee with whom a sneer is the principal albu- 
men t, and the Roman historians the only possible court 
of appeal. It may, indeed, be well said, that if the 
motto of a too credulous Middle Age was Omne ignoHm 
pro magnifica est^ the motto for an Age verging on the 
other extreme is' rather Onme ignohm pro falso es<, a 
proposition at least equally unsafe.* 
We have thought the foregoing remarks pertinent to our 

* Tlte writer wandering onoe on the hiUiaboTe Conway, met a geolo- 
gist, and ftU into coDversatioD with him on the inhjeot of early Welsh 

literature. Offerini^ a few words in favour of Aneurin and Llywarch 
Hen, ho was met by the not uncommoD remar]<, " You can't show me a 
Welsh manuscript older than the twelilh century." The writer argued 
that it wae irareaaonable to condnde that a poem ooold be no older 
than the date of its oldest codex, but he argued in vain, for tlie 
geologist objected to the reception of a larn;e portion of the Scriptaree 
on much the same grounds. On another occasion, in travelling through 
Anglesey with aa excellent classical scholar, some cattle and pigeoos 
in a fiirm-yard attraoted attentloa; and Clatsieiu having ascer- 
tained that a bull ie Ufrm in Weleb, aiid a pigeon colomen, stoutly 
contended that these animals 7nust have been introduced by the 
Romans. Happily for the honour of Cymric primitives, at a turn in the 
road, an honest Yenedotian was seen keeping trmst with his cariadf 
and at a cottage hard by, two elderiy ladies were, to judge by 
wordM and gestures, having a Tigorons emeryl. Now, as Clf^icus 
could not deny that tliese phases of humanity, though expressed also 
by cat'u and querela, were older than imperial Rome, the wrifor was 
at last able to convince him that the Latin and the Welsh words had 
in each case a oommon origin in anterior tongues. He fears, how« 
ever, that had his travelling companion been the author of The Ci^, 
the Roman^ and the Saxon^ be could never have convinced him that 
in that beautifully compendious name, Caer-yn-ar-von, the caer had 
no more to do derivatively with castrum than the yn with tn, or the 
or with mtper. It is even doubtful whether Mr. Wright would have 
admitted mat Jfbna came from Mon (yen) ; not Fon from Mona. 
Caernarvon, then, means the fort in the territory over against 
Anglesey. But Mr. Wright believes that tlie Roman Segontium ia 
represented in Seiont — the river derived from the town ! It is by no 
means pretended that, although there be few names of places, there 
are not other Welsh words immediately referable to the Latin. There 
are many such in the copious Cymric vocabulary ; and chiefly where 
an iridigenous word expresses the same meaning^. This, however, h a 
subject for scholarly discrimination, and it must never be forgotten 
that the Latin and the Welsh arci to a considerable extent, cognate 
tongues. 
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subject, bat it would lead qs too lar to specolate much on 
the causes which have created so bitter and intense a 
feelinj^ of dislike for Welsh archoelogy and Welsh scho> 
larship, in the minds of some eminent English writen. 
We do not now speak of political prejudices, or political 
necessities; of the national question, as between England 
and Wales, but of the absence of cordiality, or rather the 
openly hostile spirit which has marked, and which still 
marks, the Anglo-Saxon literary treatment of nearly all 
Cambrian themes. Doubtless, something is due to the 
hct, that it is Anelo-Saxon, and that it is Cambrian; for 
a well known philosophic truth teaches how difficult 
is it to eliminate from the mind, that old indigenous 
sentiment of ethnical hostility which is as surely trans- 
missible as are natbnal customs or family features; and, 
despite the influence of social intercourse and poHtfcal 
fusion, there yet remains enough of this sentiment to 
colour deeply the opinions of writers on both sides.* 
But such a cause of difference is disappearing with gradual 
acceleration, and at the present day other influences must 
be found if we would entirely account for the animosity 
which misguides the pens of English authors in their 
treatises on Wales— 4in animosity indeed wholly one- 
sided, and peculiar to themselves. The chief causes we 
take to be these two. First, the imprudent conduct of 
some Welsh writers in treating of their national history 
and antiquities from the inspiration of affection rather 
than judgment; in accepting, without due discrimination, 
a heterogeneous mixture of racts and fancies; and in dog- 
matising on archaic difficulties, heedless of that calm and 
j ust critical spirit which, without rejecting earnestness and 
zeal, suffers no ingenuity tu pervert reason, and no predi- 
lection to override evidence. 

Unhappily, Wales has, among even her few distin- 

' There are two mtbon, b(»wev«r, Ritaon and Pinkerton, whose 

hatred of the Celtic race nmounts to monomania. We are inclined to 
pity and [im lnn the ludicrous abfrraiions of t)if» first ; but tlie mere 
scarriliiy oi the uiluiiioD8 in the Inquiry into the Jiistori^ of Scotland, 
to tlie C^ltv, as oompared with the Gotha, ii beneath aenons notne. 
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guished writers, and undoubtedly great Celtic scholars, 
too many who misdevote their talents and their learning 
rather to the cause of Cymru yn erbyn y byd, than of 
GwiR yn erbyn y byd. Yet it is not so with all; and if 
we look with sad regret on the druidic vagaries of a 
Davies, or the historical fictions of a Morgan, we can 
dwell with just pride on the varied and valuable researches 
of both a Thomas Stephens and an Ab Ithel. 

The cause in question, however, is of course obnoxious 
to the scholarly instincts of our best English critics, who 
do not, in any similar degree, err in their treatment of 
Saxon and Norman periods; and if this were the only 
cause, they would be, to a great extent, juatiiied in their 
antipathy. 

But the other reason, equally cogent, lies in the very 
nMture of Welsh archaeology, poetry, and ecclesiol()<ry ; in 
the remoteness of tho theme in foiiii and spirit from 
modern English sympathies ; in the difficulty (far less 
indeed than it seems) of the Celtic dialects; in the assump- 
tion, quite a gratuitous and false one, that nothing ri'le- 
vant to existing EncjUsh i^terest^5 and to primeval ages 
in general, can be t.xtr;icted from the Cymric Fast; and 
it must also be aLltlcd, in the more discreditable feeling of 
jealousy that there should be a system conterminous with 
the present law, literature, and religion of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, claiming to have had a large share in the 
bases of all these ; that there should be a tongue said to 
excel in structural capacity, copiousness, melody, and 
strength, which the highest resources of classical scholar- 
ship are unable to roaster ; and lastly, that there should 
be claimed for ancient Britain, a moral and material 
civilization unborrowed from Rome or Greece, which 
has left a distinct, though unrecognized impress, upoa 
the best forms of the civilization of to-day. 

Why, it may earnestly be asked, do not our English 
men of letters co-operate with, and aid, instead of obstruct 
and ridicule, their literary brethren, whether AN'elsh, Irish, 
Gaelic, German, or French, who devote thenisf lves to 
Celtic studies ? Why do they not. acquire the C'eitic 

CAMB. JOUR., 1862. S Q 
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dialects, and principally the Cymric, now the chief repva- 
sastatiTe of the family V Why do they not help, by snp- 
porting the Welsh Mannscript Society, to remove the 
veil of obscurity, and to dissipate the cloud of error 
under which, as they assert, the subject lies ? Why do 
they not inveatigate for themselves, and Iielp to discover, 
the ttany memorials of onr British forefathers, whether 
traditionary records or structural remains, which exist, or 
m suspected to exist; and thus develope and' extend the 
knowledge of the early history of mankind in general ? 
Surely this is no unworthy aim fbr onr most aoeom- 
plished scholars! There have been few more accom« 

eished scholars, or men of larger experience, than he who 
IS told us Nulli quidem mihi satis eruditi videntuff 
quibus nostra ignota sunt."^ 

When this happy end shall have been attained, we shall 
perhaps have no more extreme theories on either side, but 
be equally freed from Trojan dynasties and Druidieal 
exaltations, and from the ethnology of Pinkerton, and 
the antiquananism of -Wright; and then, perhaps, the 
woad-stained Briton may vanish from our school-books, 
and the unlettered barbarian be no more heard of in oar 
college halls. 

In 1849 Ab Ithel was preferred to the rectory of 
lianymowddwy, in Merioneth, a name with which hia 
own was henceforth to be inseparably connected. 



life, when prevailing habits have been formed, the bias of 
fortune determined, and the mental, like the bodily 
featores, become fixed and characteristic, it h most 
generally the period of middle age. The summit of 

« ** But even if the language of the Cymr^ were less ancieot, or its 
■toroB Ims valuable, yet to long as it it the living language of helf a 
million of onr fellow-Cbristiaoa and fellow-anhjeots, it must richly 

(Ipserve, and nhnndantly repnj, wbalevpr kbour or enOOBragemeilt 
may be bestowed on its cultivation." — JBishop Heber. 

*( The Welsh may now be justly termed the priuiary and most 
important Celtic dialeet, and ita cultiTation it highly SmnhW*^ 
JBeaU Poste. 

4 Cioaro, De Ltgibat. 
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autcnoa has been aUaiiied» and between the eventful 
aiOMit and tbe too facile descent lies a level spce, where 
the matoie footsteps may hastsn to tbe practical goal to 
whksh dioiea or chance attiacts them, or the matuce eye 
he calmly turned toward the over-benditig stan. Alas 
for that being who» having passed through the flowefs of 
tbe base» and the mosses of the side of life's hill» finds 
only the bare cold granite on its crest; and quaila beneath 
the menacing thunder and the smiting.haiU or gases sadly 
on the gathining mists that shroud his forward pa& t 

But happy is he who can walk there eminent in the 
sight of his feUows, with the sun of prosperity on his 
bod, and yet be at onoe n^fardful and fearless of those 
&miliar woes I 

Ah Ithel's career during this period was not strongly 
marked by either state. He had to bear neglect, disap- 
pointment« misapprehension, and ill health ; but he had 
his own peculiar enjoy mentSy and perhaps attained as 
much happiness and as much success as fall to an average 
human lot. 

He was in his thirty-nindi year when he went to 
Llanymowddwy. Two daughters and a sou, handsome 



years of age, had blessed .his marriage. Hk fortunes 
were apparently not backward, his reputation was grow- 
ing, and his hopes were high of achieving an honourable 
and useful place among the clergy of Wales, and the 
authors of Britain. Vte shall see how iar these hopes 
were realised, and how far thwarted. His life at Llany* 
mowddwy is, at least, that essential life by which he is 
most widely and most intimately known. There his 
best works were conceived and written ; there he com- 
municated with a drde of friends as intellectual and 
as cordial as any ever formed ; and there^ it cannot be 
doubted, local influences largely assisted to develope and 
to concentrate his character. What fitter dwelling mdeed 
for a man of letters, whose sympathies and studies are 
chiefly with antiquity, could there be than under the 
shadow of the unchanging mountains, surrounded by 
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tbe simplest modes of existence, and by the most eolemn 
manifestations of Nature ! Those who knew him here 
during a residenoe of thirteen yeara, more than once inter- 
rupted^ but always eagerly resumed, will well remember 
the curious liannony which subsisted between the place 
and the man. 

Few even of our hardiest pedestrian travellers are suf- 
. ciently acquainted with this corner of Merioneth, The 
Genius of guide-books has fluttered over Qwynedd on 
very weak pinions indeed, feeling most at ease when near 
the line of the Chester and Holyhead Railway, or the 
great Holyhead Road, where he could get a timely 
lift, and without fatigue describe glibly the beauties of 
Bangor, or the amenities of Llangollen. The egregious 
swarm of "tourists" whom "cheap excursions" and 
summer skies draw annually to wild Wales, and who 
do the country, to its detriment with closed eyes, yet 
to its advantage with open purses, are not exactly au- 
thorities as to the Mowddwy district, though many of 
them have been hospitably entertained at the table of its 
Rector, while on the way wearily sighing for the hotel at 
Mallwyd, Dolofelly, or Bala. And the flippant book- 
makers of the Miss Louisa Stuart Costello class,^ the 
feeders of the gruide-books, who lisp out a calumny 
against the music, or a protest against the language, and 
withotit the head to perceive, or the heart to appreciate, 
anything a little beneath the surface, complacently roll 
through the turnpikes, thinking they do enough in col- 
lecting materials for a few pretty pictures and anecdotes, 
need not be consulted for any details of the valley of 
spreading waters. But Pennant among the old writers, 
and Clifie among; the new, are well worthy of credit, 
especially Clifie, whose Booh of North Wales had the 
advantage of being revised by Ab Ithel. 

The reader, however, would do best to judge for him- 
self of this most remarkable little nant ; and he will not 
then accuse us of any attempt at " fine writing," if we 

• Falls, Lakes, and Moontaim of North Walea.~Longman8, 184&' 
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seek now to give him a verbal impressiou oi its wildDess 
and its beauty. 

From the high ground eastward of Bala on the Corwen 
Road, the trave*]ler to Dolgclly sees straight before him, 
rising afar in picturesque grandeur, the two Arans, Ben- 
llyn and Mowddwy, and, beyond them, he may even 
catch glimpses of the tall peaks of Cader Idris, where 
the mountain gloom and the mountain glory, to which 
Mr. Ruskin has devoted some of his most eloquent 
chapters, Bnd one of their fittest Cambrian illustrations. 
If that gentle wind from the 

*' south-west that blowing Bala Lake 

Fills all the sacred Dee 

be then prevailing, it will refresh his cheek with the pure 
coolness of those hillsy and woo his footsteps to seek their 
romantic recesses. 

As he passes along the margin of the Llyn — ^it matters 
little whether on the Llanycil or the Llangower side — the 
region he Is approaching assumes an aspect of most 
attractive mystery. Aran Benllyn at the head of the 
lake, which its name implies, grows more and more im- 
posing as a barrier. or a guard. At Llanuwchllyn the 
Dolgelly Road turns the west flank of the mountain, and 
soon becomes uninteresting. Yet that of course is the 
popular road, for does not a coach traverse it daily, and is 
not the Golden Lion at the end ? We invite our traveller 
to another road, leading to Bwlch y Groes, the celebrated 
Paae of the Cross, to the eastward of the Arans. Like 
most celebrated things, this fine scenery has suffered from 
overstatement. Too much has been said, even by Pqu- 
nant,of its difficulties and terrors; too little by all writers, 
of its peculiar eicellences. There are not many places 
in Wales capable of presenting at all seasons a succession 
of pictures equally vivid. 

The road, gradually growing narrower and steeper, 
ascends the long valley of Cwm Cynllwyd,' where, far 

7 Meaning, ikt hoat'y-headed kaUoWf or the primeval grey gorge. . 
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down, the brawllnff Twreh* flows from its rooky foantaio 
uod^ liediwedd J)du, leaping, burrawing, and dashing, 
on its way to I2jn Tegid. To the right hand, opening 
into this valley » Cwm Groes* one of the desolate vesti- 
boles of the mountain shrine. Bisectinjr it is a silver- 
tfareaded torrent which struggles into the Twrch. Above 
it» the twin heads of Aran, massiTe and majestic, pietet 
the elonds, !:( as w« wonld fain believe, the Twrch is the 
Dee, in, as it were, a state of pre^zistenoey^ then the 
spings of the holy river are at our feet, and the glorkms 
verse of Spenser and of Drayton, mixed with the Arthu- 
rian legends, fires our imagination. 

We turn awhile, and Arenig is befow us, grandly filling 
the sky-line to the north-west. Descending the Bwlch on 
a deer autumn morning, we have seen, across the white 
glitter of the lake, this lofty hill struck by the early sun 
with such a roseate blaze that it resembled a floating 
golden cloud ever and anon streaked with opaline bars, 
and wearing an aspect so unearthly in its beauty, yet so 
vividly defined, as to suggest one of the fabled Islands of 
the Blest. Soon the track grows rode and tortuous, and 

^JBurroftetr, 

9 However, the antelacustrini'DeehBB been alleged to be thestmni, 
Oftllcd indeed Dwvrdwy in the Ordnunce map, risinp: under Penmaen 
{where is a Carn), near the ei<^hth milestone from Bala, on the Dol- 
gellj Road. This Blieuiii is the Avon y Lian mentioned bv Pennant, 
wad receWes, not far from LlanawohIl}'ii, the Avon Lliw wnich bat ita 
•ooroes in the bill-waate between Arenig and Cwm Prysor. Tbeae 
two streams have been said to form the Dee. But it must be remem- 
bered that at a point near old Caor Gai, the waters of the Twrch re- 
ceive, or are received bv, those of the Lliw and Llan, and the united 
tbree pass into Bala Lake. Wbieb is the parent etream it is difficult 
to say. Pennant iomewbat eonfuses the qnestlon, and Black places 
the head-waters of the Dee at the foot of the Berwyns, thinking 
perhaps, of the stream that falls into the lake at Llangower, but which 
can have no better claim than the Llavar on the opposite side. Science 
may smile at tbe tale of a Welsb Aretbusa, (wbat could be better 
fitted than the Twrch for such nvt expIoHt) bat it may be substan- 
tially true, if we consider Llyn Tegid as an expansion of the triad 
of streams we have been describiiig. We do not know what Catherall 
says on the subject. He is reputed to be ** very learned on the sources 
iff riwenJ* We write from personal observations. 
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winds aloDg the shoulder of the hll] beneath impending 
cragSy into the Pass of the Cross. The valley seems to 
retieat and deepen as we go, till at last it terminates 
in a true amphitheatre of the wilds. There* one solitary 
farm-house called Blaen y Cwm from its position, gives 
a human interest to the spot, and maybe^ the faint cry of 
a sheep, or the quick bark of a dog, breaks the ghostly 
silenoe with a peculiar charm. We have passed over these 
hills in mid- winter when the cwm was locked in frost and 
flecked with snow, and when the moon, labouring under 
.great cloud-masses^ broke out fitfully upon the ancient 
region, flinging alternately broad shadows and piercing 
shafW of light. Arrived at the snmmit of the Bwlohv 
we find, instead of the old cross which gave a name to 
the Pass, a earn placed by the Ordnance surveyors on the 
exact confines of Montgomery and Merioneth. Wttbout 
entering the former county, we proceed along the swampy 
level whence the peaty substitute for ooal, called rnawn^ is 
procured, and turning suddenly, descend into a completely 
different district, that of Mowddwy. Now the mountain- 
side is on our right hand, and on our left a deep ravine 
which incloses the tiny river Rhiwlach, with the mutal 
ramparts of Moel y Gordd towering over it. 

Ab the rough track leads us down between these and 
the green ridges of Yr Ei^r, into recesses more and more 
secluded and over-shadowed, a feeline of oppiession and 
sadness steals over the mind, and we doubt for a moment 
whether the district we are approecbing be like the happy 
valley of RasselaSt or rather like thai brooded over by the 
dread lethiferous wings. 

At the bottom, however, gloomy thoughts take flight. 
The rejoicmg little Rhiwlach is oontent to blend its exist- 
ence with that of its infant playfellow Dy vi, who, as if 
conscious of the more brilliant destiny in stof« for it, of 
traversing pastoral plains, and bearing ocean-spanning 
ships, comes dancing from the lonely tarn hid in the 
lieart of Aran Mowddwy, down liaithnant,^ the broad 

* The moiti ravhu, if th« Ordnanoe map is oorreei; bat If XMA^ 
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cwm opening on the right liand at the toot of Bwlch y 
Groes. Turning also to the left, we follow Dyvi into the 
valley of Llanymowddwy,* at this spot fitly called Pen- 
ncnit, ( Vnffhf'ad,) and become acquainted with an almost 
unique combination of scenic sublimities. Fronting us, 
or a little to the right, is Moel Ffridd, a hill now utterly 
?i72wooded, of the boldest outline, presenting on this side 
a wedge-like or pyramidal section quite as picture«!que, 
though hardly so grand, as Trivaen in Nant Ffrancon. 
To the left, the still descending road developes a lofty 
barrier of hills rising with every variety of slope and 
contour, and broken in the near distance by two cvms 
penetrating them at an angle, as savage and romantic as 
any we have seen. These are respectively Cwm Cerddyn, 
and Cwm Llygaed. Each is traversed by a torrent, and 
inclosed by dark discoloured precipices. Between them 
is Moel Vryn, a round picturesque hill, outjutting like a 
promontory, easy of access, and affording a curious view 
of the valley, and of the distant mountains to the uorth 
and west. 

The valley is here, and at Llanymowddwy itself, con- 
tracted to very narrow limits, being almost a mere gorge 
marking the ilchcent of the Dovey. It expands very 
gradual ly witli the river, and may be said to be terminated 
by the hne blutl hill Moel Dinas. beneath whieh the 
ancient capital city, Dinas Mawddwy, clierishes in its street 
of hovels, its mayor, corporation, and all privileges 
appertaining; and the Dovey which has flowed past all 
the grandeur and all the decay, flows on as ever, widening 
and deepening, in the open valley to Machynlleth. 

Llanymowddwy church, a very small, and utterly plain 
building, and the rectoi y adjacent, a low rustic cottage, 
stand at about a mile from tlie foot of Bwlch y Groes. 
The living, when Ab Ithel was preferred to it, was in the 
diocese of St. Asaph, but it had been before he left it, 

oant he the right ortfaography, as local legends indioate, the meaning 
would be the milky bro^ 

< Accurately Llanymawddwy— the sacred indosure (or church) of 
diffused waters. 
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transferred to that of Bangor. Its yearly value is little 
more llian £200. The parish emhracea a wide circle of 
hill country, which Ab Ithei's high reputation and cha- 
racter practically much extended, for the people flocked 
to him from Dinas, Mallwyd, and Montgomei^ parishes, 
as to a loved pastor who sympathised at once with their 
personal interrats and their national predilections. 

The patron saint of Llanymowddw^ is the great 
T^decho, of whose residence and actions here some 
curious legends survive.^ In the church*yard stand two 
yew-trees, reputed to be older than the more celebrated 
ones at Mallwyd* They give to the inclosure an air of 
weird antiquity, somewhat inconsistent with the modem 
little church, but quite in harmony with the surround- 
ing scene. The little rectory, like the church, nestles 
under the bold masses of Moel y Ffridd, where it is 
well protected from north-west winds. In front of 
it, stretching to the Dy vi, are the few glebe fields, and 
opposite, beyond the river, yawns another fine cwm, 
that of Pen y Qelli.^ Above this romantic hollow, 

3 See the Cywydd Tydecho Sunt yn Aimer Madgtm Owynedd, 
by David Llwyd. *' This illustrious bard informs us that Tydecho 
had been an abbot in Armorica, and name over in the time of King 
Arthur; but after the death of that hero, when the Baxous overran 
moet of the kingdom, the saint retired, and led hen a moet aastere 
lifis, lying on the bare stona^ and wearing a shirt of hair ; yet he 
employed his time usefully, was a tiller of the ground, and kept 
boepitality. Prince Maelgwn Gwynodd, tbfn a youth, took o£fence 
at the sainti and seized his oxen; but wild stags were seen the next 
day performing their office, and a grey wolf aurowing after them* 
Maelgwn, enraged at this, brought nii milk-white dop to chase the 
deer, while he sat on the blue stone to enjoy the diversion ; but when 
he attempted to rise, be found his breech immovably fixed to the rock, 
BO that he was oblij^ed to beg pardon of the saint, who on proper 
feparation, was so kind as to free him from hia awkward pain. — 
Pennant's Tour in WaleSf vol. ii. p. 2S7. Tydecho's enair (the 
blue stone) is still visible at the top of the wooded ravine of the 
Pumrhyd, close to the rectory. There is also Tydecho*8 bed on the 
cold flank of Aran, approached from the same direction. 

* The head of the hazel grove. A» little wood lemaina aa upon If oel 
Ffridd. Thia inconaiBtency, so fi^qumit in Wdih naotce, provet their 
antiquity. 

CAHB. JOUR., 1808. S R 
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upon Ganeg y Vrftn, runB the dividing line of the 
tvo oomitieB. To the left hand, the valley fleems dosed 
by Moel Vryn, where, in autumn, a good example may 
be Men of thoee beautiful tints in which the hills of 
Meirion in general excel the hills of Arron, as the latter 
excel the former in mg. To the right hand, the group 
of humble tenements along the road, forming the ^nllage 
of lianymowdd wy, redeems the prospect from utter loneli- 
ness.' The population is small, poor, and widely scattered ; 
speaking only Wdsh, and living only by agriculture and 
sheep-fimniDg. They are of simple life and manners, 
fond of music and song, warm-hearted, hospitable, super- 
stitions, and devout ; and, in short, exhibit the typical 
Welsh mountain character as it has been from the days 
of Oiraldus to the days of Pennant^ and llience to our 
own time. 

In all respects is the Mowddwy district worthy of 
more attention than it has received* To every class it 
offers attractions hardly to be met elsewhere, grouped 
within similar bounds. The student may find a har- 
monious sphere for quiet thought. The man tired of the 
pleasure or the business of dties, may enjoy pure re- 
laxation and undisturbed repose. The pedestrian may 
discover splendid employment for his legs and lungs. 
The lover of field sports may harass to his heart's content 
the trout on the river, and the game on the hills ; and if 
he have strong limbs and steady eyes he may follow the 
fox in places which would try the mettle of a Leicester- 
shire squire, and shatter the nerves of a pigeon-shooter 
of London. 

Nor is the valley less eligible for intellectual tastes and 
uses. Art may delight in several picturesque waterftdls 
and river-reaches, as well as in grand mountain-groupings. 
Oeologv and Botany may find in the noble sections of 
Gowarch and Aran, and on the wild summits around Car- 
regy Big, much to enrich the cabinet, of moss and of rock. 
Romance may have ample materials in t^e fi&iries and 
ellpllon bom of the winds, woods, and waters^ who haunt 
this r^ion; in the tales, legends, and even relics^ of 
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saints, princes, banditti, and wisards^ and, above all, in 
the wild aod wayward ghosts whom no power acdesias- 
tieal or mechanical can lay,^ ArcheoWy may find 
soggestions in abundance, of Roman roads, and Oeitie 
earns and cindes; with some curious medissval traces. 
And Poetry may dream at midnight in those seelnded 
dells, when nothing is visible but tJhe keen stars banning 
above the black mountain-crests, and nothing andible, 
save the faint song of the river flowing over the poh'shed 
stones. Or she may take her stand upon Moel Ffridd on 
an autumnal morning of sunny promise, and watch the 
surging columns and wreaths of mist in the valleys, and 
tiie multitudinous hills tumbled about in all shapes of 
grandeur and grace over the horizon, with their tops 
islanded in a milky sea, or their dusky backs upheaving 
like uncouth monsters of the Pleiocene. Or she may 
listen to the rolling thunder, and the fierce north wind 
sweeping down from the caves of Aran through the 
shivering firs; scattering the lingering berries of d^e ash, 
loosing the secret spnngs, maddening the torrents, 
wreathing the cwms with feathery snow, or huriing a 
deluge of rain upon the fields. 

Of atmospheric vicissitudes, indeed, vulgarly called 
'* changes or weather," Mowddwy has had dways more 
than its share, even for a hilly country. However sublime 
it may be to the mind, it is by no means comfortable to 
the body to be caught in a sudden storm on the Welsh 
hills, it is a fine thing to be a portion of the tempest,** 
but it is peculiarly pleasant to be so from a snug study- 
window, or a balcony well sheltered and lightning-proof. 

* The presiding ghost of Mowddwy keeps his court at the old 
manor-house of Bryn. The writer, wiio has a considerable sympathy 
ibr ghosts, onoe patsed a whitei^B night in ih§ room ; bnt be m not 
at liberty to say more. As to fairies, he does not indU that the 
Tylwyth Teg still occupy their ancient ball-room in the great cwvfi, of 
Aran, though he knows some persons who do. He is, however, quite 
williDg to believe that an old patriotic grey wolf — the same that did 
the hirrowingfor Tydeeho, InrRs itill in Gwm Llygaed, and often oasts 
a wistful eye on the sleek Saxons who admire the emm from the road 
in the autamn twilight. 
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Ms^erto credit One of oar keenest enjoymentB of « 
atorm-night was at trite overthronged liuigoUen, where 
we watched the glorious play of the elementB from a win- 
dow of the hotel. And one of the most wretched nights 
we ever passed, was amid the solemn wildness of the 
Carnedd Lly welyn range, where the day had closed mag- 
nificently, and the highest poetical stimulants abounded. 
But it beffomtormm* A little while before, we had found 
a delieiooB spring, and had qnaiied, and quoted with 
fervour, 

" Solicito bibant 

Auro superbi : qu^ juvat aud& dmuui 

Capt^sse fontem !" 

But now we had to turn for safety to a stimulant the 
reverse of pot tical — which, however, orir Armorican 
cousins call, w itli a fine accumulative significance gwin- 
ardan,^ and their Gallic neighbours, as emphatically eau 
de vie. 

That Mowddwy has been afflicted with an excess of 
rain from an early date, appears from the adage of the 
three tilings wliich she wishes to spTid out of the country, 
namely, dettstcd people, blue- maikinp^ earth, and rain.'' 

This great Imrnidity. and the extreme couti actedness of 
the valley, which hardly permits the sun's direct rays in 
winter to penetrate tlie houses })efore noon, are the chief 
disad vantapfes of Liany mowddwy as a place of residence. 
lY»r temporary seclusion or holiday resort, there are few 
more eligible spots on Welsh soil. 

Hither tlien, from Nerquis, came Ab Ithel, to a sphere 
of duty very different in character and locality, from that 
which he had quitted. If the change was highly favour- 

^ Gwiii-ar*t4n, wioe on fire. 

T O Vowddwy dda ni ddaw, dim mllan 
A ellir 'i rwystraw, 
Ond tri phcth helaeth bylaw 
2>yii atgas, nod glas, a gwlaw. 

— (Quoted bjf Pennantf ii. p. 234. 
The nod glag, an ochre tued by the tbepheids to mark their ioeep^ wai 
formerly, and perhaps may still he, round In the neighbourhood of 
Dinae. 
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able to the promotioii of bis antiquarian studies, it im- 
posed upon Dim severer parochial labours, and rendered 
more difficult the p reser va tion of health. To Llanv- 
mowddwy may be due the conception as well as the 
execution of his best works : but to Llanymowddwy must 
be imputed the influences that debilitated his frame, and 
gradually incapacitated him from enjoy lug the legitimate 
profesmonai advancement for whidi tardy opportunity 
seemed at last to open the way, and to which, although it 
was long withheld, hb conduct and abilities had ever 
emphatically entitled him* 

In 1652 Ab Ithel publtsbed his edition of the Oododm 
of Aneurin, with an English version, and historical and 
critical annotations. 

Of that great triad of bards of the sixth century, 
Taliesin, liywarch H^n, and Aneurin, the last has left 
the most important and the most iocontestably genuine 
memorial. Few penons who have taken any pains to 
examine the whole subject, would now dispute either the 
personality of the poet, or the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of his poem. 

Whether Aneurin be Qildas, (or rather one of the indi- 
viduals bearing that name,) may yet be strongly doubted. 
It is neither reasonable nor pleasant to think of the stout- 
hearted and patriotic herald-bard as identical with the 
unmanly whiner and constant vituperatorof the British, 
who is known to scholars in the edition of Polydore 
Vergil, and to the general reader in that of Dr. Giles. 
There was hardly need for the Proof of the Rev. Peter 
Roberts, that ^^t* Qildas could not have been a Briton. 
The bard of Cattraeth, who wrote of Owain, one of his 
heroes, — 

" It win not be my part 
To speak of thee reproachfully ; 

A more choice act of mine will be 
To celebrate thy praise in soog/' 

and who, while condemning and lamenting the inebriety 
of his countrymen, speaks of them with the most kindly 
feeling, could have nothing in common with the Roman- 
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ized author of the De Mxddio BriiammcB. The etymq- 
logical affinity of the names, Aneufin and Chielas, shows 
that the Saxons, from the earliest period, were familiar 
with both ; and the old genealogies which number the 
tons of Caw ab Geraint, and do not, in their various 
copies, mention Aneurin and Gildas together, would prove, 
not the identity of our hero with the Gildas Sapiens or 
Badonicas for whom it has been claimed, but merely that 
the Saxon synoiiyme had been adopted intermatably with 
the British. 

That Aneurin wrote the Oododim^ and that it is a poem 
of the sixth century, are propositions which rest on as 
good evidence both intrinsic and extrinsic, as can be ad- 
duced for many a more modem author and his work. 
The mention of his own name in the poem, and the 
authority of early writings in which he is named or 
glanced at» are sufficient proofs of the first.** The case 
IS a much simpler one t^ian with Taliesin* Several poems 
are printed in the Myvyrian, which were unquestionably 
not written by the Pen Beirdd, and it has been a work of 
some difficulty and nicety to separate the bardic from the 
monkish, the false from the tnie/^ For example, the 
Aiodyl Vraith is now attributed to Jonas Mynyw, and 
this is a poem we part with most regretfully, for it contains 
that glorious propliecy which one would wish to connect 
for ever with Taliesin: — 

* Davyd Benvras, of the twelAh centur/y in his ode to Lljweiyn 
ab lorwei'th, iuvokes power — 

" I gann rootiant mal Aneuriii gynt, 
Dydd y cant Ododin.*'— JIfyv. Arek, 1. 906. 
"To sing prnicpq like Aneurin of yore 
The dav he sang Godoflin." 
And see the Myv. Arch. vol. i. for other allusions. 
9 « There are many spariona piecea fathered upon thia berd, io a 
reat many handa in North Walea; but these are all forged either 
y the monks, to nn^wer the purposes of the Chuich of Rome, or by 
the British Bard^, m the time of the latter PrincLs of Wales, to 
spirit up their countrymen against the English } which anybody versed 
In the language, may easily find by the style and matter^*— Evan 
Evans's SpeemtnB, p. 58. Mr. T. Stepfaena has done good aervice 
in hia analyria. 
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£u Ner a volant 
£u hiaith a gad want 
£a ttr a goUant 
Ond gwylU Walia ! 

But only two puems are ascribed (or have ever been) 
to Aneurin, and of these, the Englynion y Misoedd are 
doubtful, as they are very different in character and style 
from the Gododin. Not the sh'g^htest doubt has at any 
time been cast by critics upon the origin of the Gododin 
itself. 

That it is a work too of the sixth century is sufficiently 
clear from the style, the language, the subject, the senti- 
ments and the allusions, as well as from the manner in 
which it comes accredited to us. Mere orthography is 
hardly a good criterion, as it is apt to be reduced b}' each 
successive transcriber to tlie prevaiiiiig st;mdard of his 
time, or varied according to his uvvii caprice* 

However, the orthography of the Gododin is the most 
ancient extant in the British laijouage, unless that dis- 
tinction be claimed for the Annals of Tigernach^ or tiie 
Psalter of Cashel. The earliest MS. existing is on vel- 
lum, ;iijd of about tiie year 1200. This is of course a 
transcript of other older transcripts, and the effect of 
these successive copies is plain in the textual obscurities 
which prevail, while the loss before the thirteenth cen- 
tury, of ])ei haps two-thirds of the poem, renders the re- 
mainder very unconnected and abrupt. 

But fragment though it be, it is a noble fragment, 
and there is no more interesting literary relic since the 
classical era. It stands alone, a monument of the heroic 
Muse of Britain, at the darkest period of her history, 
stemming the oncoming tide of oblivion which was soon 
to quench the voice of song on her lips. The name of 
Chaucer is an immortal name, and the fether of English 
poetry is in some respects the father of English civiliza- 
tion ; but two hundred years before Ghaacer, when the 
Saxon had yielded to the Norman after one battle, and 

1 WiUiess the reductions of Chaucer in uur time. 
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the old Teutonic tongue was breaking up, tlie Cyunic 
tongue rose tu its highest development ; and nurtured by 
a people's struggles and aspiiations which years were 
needed to repress, and which centuries have not yet 
extinguished, this tongue became the mighty exponent 
of martial prowess, of social affection, and of rehgious 
fervour. Thus has it ever remained down to the present 
day, and the mountaineer of Glamorgan or Merioneth 
can still enjoy the glowing effusions of Cynddelw and of 
Gwalchmai, while Gower and Chaucer are sealed books 
even to Englishmen of learning and taste. Yet although 
the Augustan age of letters in Wales be more closely 
connected vrith the present age, we turn with deeper in- 
terest to the old Bards who laid the foundation of it five 
hundred years before, and think how from the time that 
the verses of Ovid and Virgil ceased to be the delight of 
the student of Caerlleon, and the solace of the legionary 
on the Northern Wall, down to the day of the great 
Princes Alfred and Hywel Dda, no poets save those of 
Celtic blood broke the savage silence, or relieved the 
thick gloom.^ 

The hiatoric value of the Chdodm is very considenible* 
In the first place, its language, which has onlj a small 
dialectical differaioe from the Venedotiaii of that era, 

E roves that the Ottodini (Gododini), equally with the 
Iritons of Strathclwyd, were of Cymric race. It also 
shows that an intercourse was constantly kept up between 
all the Britons from Clyde to Humber, and tiieir brethren 
in Wales. The ''Owyr a aeth Qattraeth" from Cymru 
as well as from Rheged, and Cnnedda Wledig in the 
fourth century held territory in Wales. It seems, how* 
ever* that at the date of the battle, about 670, the dis- 
tricts of Gododin, Deivyr, and Bryneich, (forming the 
Ddran and Bemician province), had made a treacherooa 

« Cffidmon, it is true, belongs to the Mrvwtb oentnipr, but he i« ui 

exception provlnir the rnle. For a good account of him, and accur- 
rate translation of him, see Mr. Thomas Wnj^ht'e able and valuable 
Jiork-t Biographia Britannica LUerariaf Anglo-Saxon Period, where 
Hbat antiqaiirjr if on firm gronnd. 
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alliance with the Saxons who landed first on their coasts,* 
so that the field of Cattraeth was contested agaiust Ida 
and his allies by Mynyddawg, lord of the sub-district of 
- Eiddin, assisted by Urien of Rheged, tha sons of LI) warch 
H^n, and many other chieftains. It was lost by the 
patriotic Britons, and lost under circumstances the least 
creditable to the temperance and discipline uf tlieir army. 

That Aneurin should reiterate with much circumstan- 
tiality the charge of drunkenness against his countrymen, 
in a battle where he himself fought, seems a very strong 
proof of the authenticity of his song,* and the simple na- 
turalness and caridour with which the narrative abounds, 
also stamps it as a truthful and substantial tale. The 
details of the character and manners of the combatants, 
of their costume, heraldry, and arms, are very full and 
picturesque, and are confirmed in many points by the 
archsBological discoveries of modem times. Thus of the 
hero of the broken shield, Ysgyran, it is said,* — 

Adorned with a wreath was the leader, the wolf of the holiuei 
Amber beads in ringlets encircled his temples ; 
Precious was the amber, worth a banquet of wine." 

AiJilxi beads have been found on Salisbury Plain, as 
remarked by Sharon Turner,^ and, as well as torques, and 
other gold ornaments, and gems, they have been exhumed 

' Brjneich is theuce often used by subsequent bards to denote a 
traitor* 

* Ab Ithel in his IntrodaetMrn** tries, bat nol saoocssfully, todiar 

the chieflains from this stTn;nia. No secondary sense will satisfy the 
many allusione which are inwoven with the texture of the poem. It 
is better to take them as they are. ^* The heroes marched to Catt- 
raolb, filled with maed, and dnmL" It k qnili intelligible that the 
mead should have bsBB strong, and th« luMes weak, andthat an Bxtaf 
handled hy 363 officers innlndinj^ the f^enpral, nndpr such circnin* 
stances, should have come to ^lief, howevoi brave may have been 
both officers and men, imd they are at iea&t entitled to the meed of 
bravely^ fer w« ar* not awm tliat any malignant Sixon hM ttt|^ 
gested that the symponom «f the Hail of ^Miti WM $mngeA lo 
promote " Dutch conragt*." 

* Godudtn (Ab Ithel), stanza 4. 

^ Vindication, pp. 206, 209. In one grave as many beads were 
foand as wovld Imts mde a wfialh«" 

CAMS. JOUR., im a a 
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from the tanoli of Wal^ Derby and Dorset.^ Without 
doobt many more exist in unopened tumali» 

''The gfBsy burrowt of the happier dead*" 

In stanza 55, there is an authority as to tiie purpose of 
these: — 

** And there was raising large cairns over the heroes of toil."* 

The allusion in stanza 12 to the piittinn^ to death of 
Gelorwydd, the "Gem of Baptism** by the pagan Saxon 
host, with their taunts of a "orory unction," has an inte- 
resting significance. Three hundred and sixty chieftains 
wearing the gold torque, perished at Cattraeth. 

" Of those who htirried forth after the excess of reveUingi 
But three escaped by valour from the funeral fosse, 
The two war dogs of Aeron, and Cynon the dauntless, 
And myself, from the spilling of blood, the reward of my 
candid song."* 

The first coming of the Saxons into the island under 
their commaiider with the white banner, is referred to 
with much feeling. 

''My friend in real distress, we should have been by none 
disturbed, 

Hid not the white-4ieiiiiered commander led forth lus army ; 
We should not have been sepeiated in the hall from the ban- 
quet of mead, 
Had he not laid waste our convenient groves ; 

Perhfips the most interesting rHtc nf the kind is the loriea or 
corslet found in the year 1833 under the mound called Bryn yr 
Eliylion, near Muid^ and now in the British Museum. It is of 
pvre gold, studded with two or three hnndred heaatifiil ember besds^ 
and crossed with gold filigree work. It lav on the ebett of a gigaatie 
skeleton, whom the local circumstances almost prnvo to h ivo hren 
Benlli Gawr, lord of the district in the fifth cf!ntury, and from whom 
the adjacent mountain Moel Fenlli takra its name. See Williams's 
Sioff. IHet*, eoM Benlli, end AjrdL Cfamb. vol. iii. p. 98, ibr an 
eocount of the discovery. Ab Ithel, howevwf who wrote the letter 
article, does not think that the rcTrinins are thoM of BeoUi Qawr« 
*** A charnedawr tra gogyhwc gwyr trin." 

9 Stanza 21. — The most frequentlj qaotod passa^ of the poem. 
Oae it tempted to inquire, wbat beosme of the gold toraaeei and 
whether any vestiges of the battle, sepalchral or military, have been 
found along the line of the Cetrail from QaUMhiels to Peel Fell. 
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He crept into the maitial field, he crept into our fiunilies. 
The Qododia tektes how that, alter the fight in the ibsie^ 
When we had no dwellings none were more destttnte."^ 

Certain names and incidents in the Qododxn occnr also 
in the works of Taliesin and Lly warch H^n. The three 
bards were firm friends. Taliesin sa^s of Aneurin in 
some of his most onqnestionably gennme lines :— 

''A an eu enu Aneuryn guautryd Auenyd 
A minnen Dalyesui o lann Uyn geirionn3rdd/'* 
''And one is named Anenrin, the genius of the flowing song, 
And myself, Taliesini fin>m the border of Lake Geirionydd/' 

Anenrin writes of Taliesin as from the subterranean 
prisoOy from which Uy warch's son Cenea deliTeied him : 

** I am not headstrong and petalanly 
I will not avenge myself on him who drives me on, 

I will not laugn in derision ; 

This particle shall go nnder fooL 

My limbs are racked. 

And I am loaded 

III tlie subterraneous house; 

An iron chain 

Passes over my two knees ; 

Yet of the mead and of the hom^ 

And of the host of Cattraetii, 

1 Aneurin will sing 

What is known to Taliesin, 

Who commuuicates to me bis thoughts. 

Or a strain of Gododin 

Before the dawn of the bright day/'' 

* Stanza 22. ^ Myy. Arch. vol. i. {Anrec Urien), 

3 Stanza 45. — The passage, remarkable in itselfy is a good example 
of the lyric rhythm of the Gododin t-^ 

**Nyt wyf vynawe hlin 
Ny dialaf vy ordin 
Ny cliwardaf y cliwerthin 
A dan droet renin 
* Ystynnawc vyg gliu 

A mmdaty 
En ty deyefyn 
Cadwyn heyerryn 
Am ben vyn deulin 
O ved o vuelin 
O gatiaath werin 



Aaeofin of Ujwardi Hte»*-^ 

" AfTec:tionatelT have I deplored. 
Dearly hare I loved, 
TTie illnstrimm dweller of tkt 
And th^ men of Argoed.*'* 

The Triads also abundantly verify many names and 
allnsioiis in the Oododm, not simply rapealinff the same 
expression, though Aikal would be a proof of antiquity, 
but under fretb Mpects and with new details. The army 
of Mynyddawg, of Eiddin, the leader, is conspicuously 
mentioned as one of the " Teir gosgordd addwyn Ynys 
Prydain.'* "The three noble armies of the Isle of 
Britain.''^ The use of cavalry in battle, of glass drinking 
vessels, the existence of mudo, agriculture, field sports, 
and luxury in dress and ornaments, are points distinctly 
mentioned. Ab Ithel translates stanza 67 thus : — 

" It is incumbent to sing of the gay and illustrious tribes, 
That nent upon the message of Mynyddawg, sovereign of 

the people, 

And the Haviirhter of Eudav the Tall, of a faultless gait, 
Aj^jparelied in Jier jjui'^k robes, thurouyldi^ and trtdy s^len- 

The law of the Bardic system that a baid should ijeur 

Mi na VI aiieurin 
Yi gwyr talyetrin 
Oveg kywrenhin 
Nrn rheing e ododin 
KvDii irwawr dyd dilin." 
^Stanza 86:^" Ku kyatudywo 

Ka CBFUfWB 

Ketleio faw 

Ac argopdvi v>." 
(Mark the force of the word hellmc*} 
»Myf. Arch. ii. b, 12,tffl. 

'Pnfpte robes and statelineit are frequiiilly diftinguished by the 
old baras as appertaining to a bigb^born Cyuraes. Eight hundred 
years after Eudav, Myvanwy, tho proud beauty of Dinas Btot!, ia 
addressed by bci impassioned but unsuccessfnl lover, in similar strains: 
O tbou that shinest like the moridian sun, with thy stately steps ! 
When I saw thy fine shape in soariet robesy iImw daughter of a gene- 
rous chief/* Ieg*— (Btana'a Sp€€kMmS'^BmMk ap Bioion Ljgliw'e 
Ode*) 
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no anas, is well illattnted in the lameDt on the death 
of the herald, Owain* killed withoofc r^ard to hie office ; 
and these words are yery important:'— 

**He fell headlong d nvn the precipice, 
Aud the bushes supported not hts noble head ; 
It was a violation or privilege to kUl him on the breach^ 
It was a iniinarj law that Owain fbould ascend upon the 

course, 

And extf^nd before the onset the branch of peace, 

And that he should pursue the study of meet aud learned 

strains. 

Kxceileut man, the assuager of tumult and battle, 
Whose Tery grasp drsadcn a sword.''^ 

The preceding instanceB of the historical value and 
genuineness of the Gododin occur to our memory. It is 
needless to multiply them. The admirable Vindication 
' of the British Bardsy by Sharon Turner, leaves little to 
be desired; and it ought to be remembered, that this is 
the production of one whose history of the Anglo-Saxons 
is also the best existing, — proof enough that it is possible 
to treat of both of the great divisions of the Britisii 
Annais with equal impartiality and equal learning. 

The Gododin had been translated intu prose, wholly 
or in part, by several liands before Ab itliel. It may be 
sufficient to mention Dr. Owen Puglie, the Rev. Edward 
Davies, the Rev. Evan Evans, Mr. Piobert of Alnwick, 
Mr. Sharon Turner, and Mr. Thomas Stephens. Those 
detached portions of it called Gorchanau, or Songs, of 
which three are known under the respective names of 
Adebon, Maelderw, and Cynvelyn, whose achieveiuents 
they celebrate, seem to have long existed separately in dif- 
ferent MSS. They contain numerous transpositions of 
[)rissages from the main poem, and are very useful for 
various readings in a collation of the text. Appended to 
the Gorchan Cynvelyn, in the Myvyrimi Archaioloyy, is 
the following statement : — " Every Ode of the Gododin 
is equivalent to a single song, according to the privilege 

' Stansa 71. — " Three things are ibrbiddeii lu a bard : iminorality ; 
to saiiriie ; and lo tar mniu,"^(IntiUitiiomU Triadi,) 
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of poetical competitioii. Eooh of the IncaiitalioDt k equal 
to thiee hnodved and sixty-three eooge, because the nom- 
her of the men who went to Cattraeth is commemorated 
in the Incantatioiis, and as no man should go to battle 
without arms, so no Bard ought to contend without that 
Poem."* 

Of ihe863 stanzas^ odes, or sections, renresenting the 
number of warriors who went to Oattmetn, only 97 re- 
main; and the connecting narratiye which, doubuesa^ran 
through them all, beine thus broken, and the remaining 
portions beinff probably intermixed by the transposition 
or omission of |iessages ; the result is a fragment of 937 
lines (in the edition of Ab Ithel), which presents at first 
sight a certain incoherency, and therefore a wide field 
for conjecture. Accordingly the Author of Oeltic iZe- 
iearehu has, in his Mythology and HUes of the Sriiith . 
JJruidtf boldly taken possession of the Oododin, and 
forced from it a meamng in harmony with his theory 
that Stonehenge was the scene of the Plot of the Long 
Knives, by Hen gist making, in fact, the poem a reobrd 
of that transaction, instead of a battle in Northumberland. 
His own words are : — I also perceiTed that the great 
catastrophe which the Bard deplores in most of the re* 
maining songs, was not, as it has been generally repre- 
sented, the fiul of 360 nobles in the field of battle^ to which 
they had rwhed forth in a state of intoseieatumf hut the 
massacre of 360 marmed BriHsh nobles^ in time of peace, 
and at a feast where they had been arranged promiscuously 
with armed Saxons J* 

To suit this hypothesis he adopts the Tear 510 for the 
date of the composition of the poem, following Edward 
Lhuyd, and makes Aneurin as an old man and a prisoner 
in the hands of the Saxons, relate in these sungs the oc- 
currences of the fetal feast which he had attended as a 
young bard in 472.' Then to surmount the difficulty of 
the title Gododin,* applied to the district of the Ottodini, 

« Ab Ithel's Gododin, page 86, Irom Myv, Arch. i. 61. 

9 Mythology, 317. » Ibid. p. 321. 

• Oodo, a part»l coTering, and dm, an outwork or fence. 
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because it was partly covered or protected by the rampart 
of Antonine, and the wall of Severos, he makes the word 
equally descriptive of the British temples or aanctuaries, 
whidi were open at the tapj yet protected by a sarround* 
log rampart or buik."^ Similarly he converts Cattraetk 
into Oaaehiaith, or the language of the chair or preH'- 
dency, and thence figuratively applies it to the bardic 
cathedral or great temple. He takes the various odes, 
songs, or sections, and prefixes captions titles to each, 
all descriptive of the disastrous feast, and appends notes 
explaining every allusion by the light of uie sacrificial 
fires, and cutting with the Saxon long knives the knot of 
every difficulty. Numerous breaks and episodes occur, 
it is true, whidk by the most tortuous construction cannot 
be referied to Stonehenge, but they are easily disposed 
of by imnorting other personages and transactions of 
history, wnether antecedent or contemporaneous, into the 
programme of the " Odlen a Ohanuau." 

In. this way, Yordmer, Vortigero, Hengist, Ambrodus, 
Rowenna, and others, are made to figure ; and a singular 
theory is constructed. Of course, the text is translated 
throughout with reference to this leading idea, and it is 
most curious * to compare the Drnidic proclivity im- 
pr^sed on every phrase. It may be strictly true, that 
some parts of the poem do accommodate themselves well 
to suppositions unconnected with the northern Gattraeth ; 
but the attempt to find a meaning for each obscurity 
leaves the whole far more unsatisfactory and dark than 
it would be if the natural interpretation were taken, and 
the obscurities were referred to errors of transcription 
and losses of time. The absence of any settled standard 
of orthography for the early bards, the varieties of read- 
ings and transcripts, the want of punctuation and capital 
letters, and above all, the great copiousness of Celtic 



tieal construction, and give free scope to the flights of 
fiincy. Davtes, for instance, renders line 106 (staoKa 13) 



radicals, leave wide doors open for dii 
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** Ne Itewei ef Tedgwvn veiooethyd/* " He dnmk the 
while mead in the cektraHum of Jaay-e^e*'* Ah Ithel 
gives, — Truly he quafled tite white mettd an mme 
nigJUsr Ab Ithel, Ibr Unes 361-3, has,-- 

^ His sword i^BOtmded on the summit oecapied by the camp, 
Nor was he moved asid^ in his ooarse, by a ponderoiis stone 

from the wall of the fort. 
And never ag^in will the son of Peithan be moved*" 

But the author of the Myikohg^ gives it thus : — 

His sword nsounded on the head of the chief stager of Noa 
and EsBTB, at the great stone feno$ of fftaw oosmoft mmstumry. 
Never mors did the child of Teithan move."^ 

When he <M>m^ to the name of Ceneu, who liberated 
Ansurin &om his subterraneous prison, Mr. Davies is in 
the dilemma of either having to give up his theory of the 
Great Feast and Massacre of a.d, 472, or of supposing 
that Lly waroh H^n could not have written the £legy on 
GadwalloD ab Cad van, who died about 646. (See Myv. 
Arch, vol. i.) He, of course, prefers the latter solution, 
but gives only a very poor reason for it. Yet perhaps the 
most amusing instances of forcing a meaning, are in the 
forty^seventh and fiftieth Stanzas. In the first it is said 
that l^m the hand of Gwen " issued a thread of gleam." 
The original expression ** keingyell hiryeil oe law," "the 
gleaming thread from his hand/' meaning doubtless a 
eword, is in the eyes of Mr. Davies, specifically a long 
kmfe (seaz).*^ And he then goes on thus, And with 

* Page 333. — And lie adds this note, " Meinoethydd. — This was the 
anniversary of the great mysteries oi tlie iiritons, and it was the 
wsaon appointed by Vortigern and Hengisi for the solemn meeting. — 
Warringttmy p. 57." It is true that May-day was a great feetiral 
amon<^ the Britons, in Drnidical times and afterwards; but Ah Tthcl's 
interpretation of Meinoethydd is much more credible, and Warrin^on 
simply says — at least in our copy (Ed. 1823, toI. i. p. 87) — "The 
time of meeting was fixed for the May fbllowing." 

^ Page 350. — In one of his Helio-arkite notes, Mr. Davies explaim 
that Noe i? Nnnh, Eseye Isis, and Teithan the Sun. Ah Tthel adopts 
nor, emt/c, and peithan as the true reading; of the words; but it is fair 
to add that other MSS. warrant the readings of Mr. Davies } though 
the appUeatioB is entirely his own. 

« Myth. p. aSB. 
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speed were they distinguished into tribes, whilst the Lady 
and her paramour were stowing their parties, an armed 
man, and a man unarmed by turns." Ab Ithel's render- 
ing, certainly the more natural one, is, " like a hunter 
shooting with the bow was Owen; and the attacking 
parties mutually pushed each other, friend and foe by 
toms." It must be confessed that Rowena and Vortigem 
make the most intmsting story, as witness again the 
followinrr, thus introduced by the learned mythologist : — 

"This little Dialoo-ue may he supposed to have passed between 
Rowenna and a uative Briton. It forcibly paiuts the Feelings of 
die Timet J 

Bomma*-^ Not meeUy wai the shietd mensed upOD the dde 
of Che hone (HengiBt or Horsa) — ^not meetly did the man of the 
grey stone pillars mount the lofly steed (Bidioly the prieet of tin 
great temple) — dark was his spear/ 

'* JJrUon. — * It was dark, but darker by far is thy husband in 
tlie cell, (Vortigern^ confined by Uengist,) gnawing the jaw oi a 
tuck.' 

" jRotoena, — * I hope he enjoys it«Hmay He be rapplied with a 

few jaws !' 

" Briton (indignantly). — ' How happily f^'d our Adonis come to 
his Venus ! Let the Lady of the sea (says he), let Bradwen 
only come hither, and then, (O Hengist !) thou mayest do — thou 
mayest kill j thou ma^est burn — worse than Moiieu thou canst 
not do.' (A sarcastic metition of the language supposed to 
have been addressed by Vortigem to Hengist, when he sued for 
the hand of Rowena.) ' But thou hast regarded neither moderar 
tion nor counsel, thou behcadcr' (Vortigem beheaded his cousin 
Constans) * with a haughty countenance ! Thou, O Venedotian, 
didst not attend to tlie threat swelling" sea of knights, who would 
^ive no accommodation to tht. Saxons."* 

Let the reader now consider Ab Ithel's version of this 
passage," which is much less coherent, but a great deal 
more likely. 

** Not meetly was his buckler pierced 
Upon the flank of his steed ; 
Not meetly did he mount 
His long-legged, slender, grey charger ; 

T Page 360. 

mat wsDpwyt ysgwyt/' fco.— >ZfMf 40Sto 61& 
CAMB. JOVB., 1801. «T 
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Dark ww bit ■haft, dark^ 

Darker wns his saddle ; 

Thy hero 13 in a cell, 

Gnawing the shoulder of a buck. 

May bis hand triumph, 

Batikr be the ihoiilder of foiiion V 

" It is weU that Adonwy came to the support of Gwen ; 
Bmdiven ftbandoned tiie foaming brine, 
And fougbty flbvghterad, and burned, tbou^ Morian 
She did not surpass in martiel deede. 

Thou didst not regard the rear or the van 

Of the towering, unhelmeted presence ; 

Thou didst not observe the great swelling sea of knights, 

That would mangle, and grant no shelter to the Saxons." 

Such is tlie Gododin of the author of the (Jeltic Re- 
searches, It is not the Gododin of Aneurin, and the ver- 
sion will not recommend itself to scholars in respect either 
to the design or the execution. Yet it must be ever remem- 
bered that Cymric literature is under very great obliga- 
tions to Edward Da vies. He laboured diligently upon the 
arrangement and elucidation of this poem, having tran- 
scribed it three times, and formed an index verborurn^ for 
the better comprehension and comparison of the words of 
Aneurin. The copy on vellum of a.d. 1200, which is the 
ancient one described by Lhuyd, and is now the standard 
for modern translators,^ was carefully used by him, and 
every im pur taut word in it was referrecj to Owen's DictiO' 
nary, one of the three best existing. 

'fhe abruptness, naturalness, and imperfect textual con- 
dition of the poem, which, far more than any variation of 
dialect from ancient or modem Welsh, are the encourag- 
ing causes of the Stonehenge theory, seem also to be the 
chief proofs of the genuineness of the poem, and honour- 
ably distinguish it in this respect, froiii tjie effusions of 
( )5sian. No attempt has been made to construct an ela- 
borate romance out of the rich materials of the Gododin^ 
yet how easy were it to do so ! Osoian rests upon notliinai; 
older than Macpberson ; it is a work essentially and 

9 It was in 1862 the properhr of Mrs. E. Powell, of Abe r g»venay» 
the executrix of the Rev. T. Priea (GenhiiMiewe). 
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substantially of the eighteenth oentury, for no sufficient 
account has ever been given of its origin, and no MS. 
ever produced to justify its pretensk^ns. Dr. Percy 
remarks, in one of his letters to the Rev. Evan Evans/ 
^ Maepherson goes on forioariy in pioking up subsorip- 
lions m his proposed Translation of the andent qpie poem 
in the Esne wnguage ; though hardly one reader in ten 
bdieves the spedmens prodaoed to be genoine/' As a 
modem poem, tbe work is nd ^merit^ and deserves, per- 
haps, its eztraotdiDary popularity ; as an ancient spedmen 
it is well nigh worthless. On tlie other hand the iShnUdm 
in Its rudeness and fragmentary state, and in its natlTe 
original tongue, presents the liest daim to onr adLnow* 
lodgment of it as a true poem of the dxtb osntnry, — 
nnqnestionably the oldest in Europe, since the brilltant 
rou of Latin dasdos was terminated by Clemens and 
Clattdian.^ 

The metre of the Lay of Cattraeth is a mixture of the 
1 yrical and heroic» and tbe form of the latter has been 
thought (but without suffident neason) to resemble the 
verse of Tasso in the Oienuaiemm Lmtaia, The poem 
is rather lyric than epic; and the simplest and surest 
way of undeistanding it is to consider it as a portion 
of a series of elegiac tributes to the memory of &e 360 
chieftains wearing the gold torqae, who fdl in the great 
battle.* 

It must be remembered that Aneurin's song is a song of 
war. Nearly all the allusions are coloured by the crimson 
pasdon. Accordingly, carnage and rapine are ever flit- 
ting before tbe eye; and next to the '*Medd roelyn, 
meiys, maglawr^' the yeUow» sweet» ensnaring mead ") 
which is the chief cause of the defeat of the Cymry, most 
fiequent mention is made of the birds of prey which are 

I Cambro-Briton, vol. i. p. 178. 

* Attamen lectori band injnciinda fore judicavi eo quod ?alvig Orrecis 
et Latinis sit Ibrsan aiiliqui^imiun in fkiropa poema." — Dmertatio de 
Bardk (£. Evaos), page 69. 

> '* T^wyr a thri agmnta tbtyehant ennIoro]iawe.*'»Ztiif 999. 
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a motirnfol lemll of it. The inosl concentrated and 
aiiiewT Yigoor pervades the venes of the old bard ; and 
the aliiteraticm and monorhyme of the stanaaa contribute 
much to the eftol.* Add to this the most vivid and 
natural imagery, and a brevity whieh la the tonnent of 
the translator* Yet like a true man, Anearin can be 
tender as well aa terrible. The savage fierceneaa of Ins 
language results naturally from the spirit of his age» and 
tbe circumstances of the war, hot the natiTe gentleness, 
peacefulness, and love, which are characteristic of the 
vniversal poet, and which emphatically distinguish the 
Beirdd Ynys Prydain, arc abundantly display^ in him 
who was called of old Mychdofm^ their monarch, and 
Oufowdrydd, of the flowing muse. The first, and the 
twenty*8econd stanzas, are good instances. The latter 
has been already quoted from the literal version of Ab 
Ithel. The former was versified with much spirit and 
grace by a writer In the Cambro-BriUm^ aa follows:*^ 

Lo ! the youth, in mind a man 
Daring in the battle's van : 
See the splendid warrior's speed 
On his Hect and thick-maned steed. 
As his buckler, beaming wide. 
Decks the conrser^s slender side. 
With his steel of spotless mould, 
Ermined vest and spurs of gold ! 
Think not, youth, that e'er from me 
Hate or spleen shall flow to thee ; 
Nobler meed thy virtues claim, 
Eulogy and tuLteiul fame. 
Ah ! much sooner comes thy bier 
Than thy nuptial feast, I fear ; 
Bre thoo mak'st the foe to bleed, 
Ravens on thy corse shall feed. 
Owain, lov'd companion, friend. 
Torn by birds — is this thy end ! 

^Such as the line quoted above, and ''Ae govein gan e gein 
gyweith^d.''--£liM 118. The wealth of the Bri&h diskots hi end- 
rhymes 18 wonderful, and gires the Celtic a high phoe in compamtire 
plulology. 
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Tell nic, sleed,^ on what sad plain 
Thy iU-&ted Imd was liaiii." 

Stanzas 27, 28« and 29 may also be selected : — 

" Lower down was sent from the southern region, 
One whose conduct resembled the flowing sea; 
He was full of modesty and gendeneis» 

When allowed to qimff the mead : 

But along the rampart to Otler, even to the point of Maddeu, 
Enraged, he was glutted with carnage, and scattering with 
desolation ; 

His swoid lesounded on the heads of mothers ; 
,^e was an aidsnt spirit, praise be to him, the. son of 
Gwyddnenj" 

''Ouedig, lovely is his &me ; 

He would protect and guard his ensign. 

Gentle,^ lowly, calm, before the day arrived 

When he the pomp of war should leam ; 

When comes the appointed time of the friend of song, 

May he recognise ms home in the heavenly region 

** Ceredig, amiable leader, 
A wrestler in the impetuous fight; 
His golden shield dazzled the field of battle. 

His lances, when darted, were shivered into splinters, 
And the stroke of his sword was fierce and penetrating; 
Like a hero would he maintain his post. 
Before he received the affliction of earthy before the fatal 
blow, 

He had fulfilled his duty in guarding his station. 

May he find a complete reception 
With the Trinity in pwfeet unity I"? 

The following example of piduresque expiesnan must 
complete our illu8trati?e extracts — 

"And now the early leader. 
The sun is about to ascend, 

' Oamhro^Briton, vol. i. p. 48&— It will be sesn that the tranahlor 
has in the last couplet preferred martk, steed, to SMirtA, forrow, and 

we think rightly. 

6 " Lletvegin," lit. a doruestic animal ; an example of the Bard's 
favourite practice of contrasting the different quaiities of the person 
whom be eelobratss.— lUuL) 

7 Ah Ithel's Tranebttion,— See also the Bulogy of Adas, staoia 89. 
Bid. stanza 17. 
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Sovereign of the revolving ligbts. 

In the heaven of Britain's isle. 
Direful was the flight before tiie shaking 
Of the shield of the pursuing victor ; 
Bright was the hom 
In the hall of Biddin ; 
With ponap mui he biddan 
To the feast of intoxicating mead ; 
He drank the beverage of wine. 
At the mecluiu of reapers; 



War with the ihiniiig wing; 

The minstrels sang of wwr^ 

Of harnessed war, 

Of winged war. 

No shield was unexpanded 

In the oonflict of sDeans; 

Of equal age tliey fell 

In the struggle of battle. 

Unshaken in the tumult, 

Without dishonour did he retaliate on the foe; 

Buried was whoever he willed, 

Ere the grave of tlie gigantic Gvvrvelii^ 

Itself bcMcame a green sward.*'^ 

It is interesting to rliink of Aneurin, like his friend 
Llywarch H^n, writing this poem in his retirement in 
Wales, the land which afforded them both an asylum after 
Cattraeth (where Ll^warch's sous fought, if not himself), 
and taking the opinion of Taliesia tliere upon its character 
and merits. We cannot, however, assent to the chrono- 
logical theories of Mr. Thomas Stephens, who would place 
the battle of Cattraeth in the beginning" of the seventh 
century, and make Aneurin a very young man, and Tali- 
esin an extremely aged man at the time of that engage- 
ment, and of their companionship in Wales. Edward 
Lhuyd is no doubt equally wrong in fixing Cattraetli a 
hundred years earlier. The one date suits the hyputheais 

9 Ah Ithel Memt (see hw note, 4, page 100) to take tlie flnt finur 
finei of the abo^e stanza in a literal sense. But the eipwi w i on it 
more probably a metaphorical exaltation of Gwr?eling. . 




He drank transparent wine, 
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of the Mythology of ike Drmds; the other that of the 
lAteratum of the iLymry; but we think that the superior 
weight of evidence m the battle and the song, lies on the 
Bide of the date 565-575, which wm the oloeing yean of 
Talienn'a life. Let Mr. Stephens prore» or establish a pro- 
bability, that there are positive allusions in the Oododm 
to events or persons so late as 640, and, of course, the 
question is settled. Std Ua labor* He wields a sharp 
iad shinine critical weapon, and has sometimes done good 
service wiUi it ; hot keen and highly trained analytic^ 
fiMolties too often tempt the possessor to use tbem d Tou* 
trwm on all subjects or shadows with a Quixotic anta- 
gonism, just as a child who has found a warrior's swoid 
delights to flourish and thrust with it, for the mere pleasure 
of doing so, and to cut and hack at the time-honoured oaks 
of the forest, equally as at the brambles and weeda of the 
highway. 

A word or two in addition may be offered upon the 
translations of the Gododm before that of Ab Ithel. The 
versions of Evan Evans ate neeessarilj imperfect, for he 
had but a single copy at his command, and all his 
"Specimens" were prepared under great difficulties.^ 

Besides, he never possessed that profound knowledge 
of the langttagB of the old poets which is so essential to 
their right interpretation, and in which Edward Davies 
and Dr. Pughe excelled* Of the Oododin of the learned 
author of Celtic Meamrches we have already spoken. 
He has, with immense ingenuity, forced the flowing 
rniue of Aneurin to ride upon an archaic hobby of 
the stubbornest sort, yet his work is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject. Owen Pughe's 
versions are far more to our taste, and perhaps excel all 
others as a genuine rendering of the spirit of Aneurin. 



poetry, and an intimate acquaintanne, not simply with 

i " Ego autem m Cambrie montibas degens a bibliothecis et museis 
piocnl, quod {lotoi ftci; ntiiuiiD ii qui plus possint, et matarmm • 
aberiorem font nacti de Bardis, et caetflris Britannice in aatiqoilatis 
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Ibe etyourfogieal, bat abo with the esoterie fbroe of the 
words of the old benk» Nor of them akme, tar there is 
DO truer end better tranehtion of the PmradMm LuA than 
CoH Qwf^fa^ to which, indeed, he has apjplied in a te- 
marlmble manner, the emphatie vigour and ridi espm- 
sion of the ancient tongoe. 

The Yenion of Mr, Probert^ whiefa appeared in 1820, 
is said to be maiked by literary eleganoe and yerbal fidth* 
folnesi, save in regard to a few errors of misapprehensioD, 
especially in the discrimination of proper names (where 
Evan Eyans and Sharon Turner also fail) ; bat to be 
deficient in reprodocing the spirit and style of his proto- 
IjrpOy die owrgT of lus sentUMOt, tiie wildnesa of his 
nney.* In tm^, an acoomidished translator moal pos> 



with his aathor. ms was not the case with Mr. Probert, 
and most oertainiy it is not with Mr. Stephens, whose 
proclivities are hardly of the poetical kino, and whose 
want of faitli to believe is synonymous very often with 
want of ability to translate. Nor do we claim for Ab Ithel 
the full measure of praise under the head of poetic genius, 
for althongh empnaticaUy a hoard in the old and high 
aense, he was not a poe/, nor perhaps had be the imagi- 
native temperament, but he had the strongest possible 
sympathy with his sobjcct, a scholarly judgment, a com- 
petent if not a very profound knowledge of the old dialects, 
a mind stored with analogies drawn from the simple and 
natural sources whence the bards drew them, an indefati- 
gable patience in collecting and comparing details, and 
ereat critical sagacity in dealing with the authorities at 
his command. Therefore his ^itionof the Gododin is 
beyond qaestion the best that has appeared. It is the work 
neither of a sceptic nor of a sciolist. He collated eight 
copiea or Tersions of the poem, taking as a basis the 
vellum copy we have mentioned. He examined every 
word, phrase, and sentence in these transcripts, and while 
selecting the most appropriate, added the varions readings 
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io foot-notes. Any one who is acquainted with the state 
of Uie text of the Ghdodm, and with the several oopes 
extant, more or leas imperfect, and of diffiorent dates» of the 
oontinnous poem and of the three Gorefaanan, will under* 
stand the laboar thus involved, and apfnedate the result 
thus obtained ; and the Englidb reader need only glanee 
at the serried mass of words and figures in the foot-notes 
of the Welsh texjt, to see the fidelity and patienoe with 
which the task has been executed. The text formed by 
Ab Ithel is now the standard text, and no future trans- 
lation can be complete that does not substantially adopt 
it. The English; notes and illustrations are foU, discri- 
minating, learned, reasonable, and numerous. The pte- 
bee and introduetioti are scholarly and temperate; vet, 
althoueh sufficient in essential 'matters, we think they 
would liave beeta improved by considerable amplification. 

There has been, we believe, n6 complete mUrioal version 
of the Oododm into any language, and, indeed, the task 
would be more than usually dimcult. M. Tillemarqu^ 
has tiwislated Aneurin, as he has the Breton Bards, but 
we have had no opportunity of judging of his work. 

We have extended to some length our remarks on the 
Qadodin in connection with Ab Ithel, because this old 
poem, and die events it illustrates, are still very little 
known to the majority of those readers to whom poetry 
and history are not unfiimiliar studies* If we can help 
to excite an interest for the early literature of Britain, 
our end will'be folly attained. 

It is to be regretted that the editors of the Myv^rioH 
Arehimology of Wale$ did not — or rather could not — 
include in their plan a complete series of trtmslatioos, 
and n sufficient body df ttariorum Welsh and JSngluk 
notes. The very valuable, and now very scarce volumes 
of Edward Jones, Muncal and Poetical Belies cf the 
Wekh Barda^ and Bare^ Mmeim of Primiihe Jmiiish 
Literaiwre, Afford an excellent exam^^ in regard to their 
English translaticms, introductions, and notes, of what 
might be attained by a more extended design, and a more 
exact system. However, the three enlightened patriots 
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of the Myvyriam lum done all that was poaBible for thiee, 
and abundantly enough for their own fiune. 

It remains with thar desoendantSt the men of letters 
of to-day, who have better opportanitie8» as much learn- 
ing, and, it is to be hoped, not less patriotism, to 
snve to die world a complete standard edition of the 
Bards of Wales, with the text arranged in the best typo- 
graphical form, with all the various readings ascertained 
to tiie present time, with introductory remarks and histo- 
rical illustrations to each poem, and, above all, with a 
new prose translation, both in English and Latin, accom- 
panied by a sdeetion of the best metrical or prose versions 
that have already appeared under Oovemment auspices, 
that exist in the pages of occasional writers, or that are 
scattered in dead periodical literature. 

It is certain that such an edition would be very wel- 
come to hundreds of English scholars, and would interest 
thousands of the English reading public ; thus promoting 
the Cymric cause in its most valuable and enduring 
phase; while to the KteraH of Europe in general, the 
supply of an etUHo optima of these Celtic memorials, com- 
prising a good Latin translation, would give the hi^est 
satisfaction. A new edition, too, should of coarse include 
thoBC other bardic pieces which have been pubUshed since 
the Myvt/rianf and those unpublished pieces (chiefly of 
the later bards) which are known to exist, but which, 
year after year, are being made less accessible by the sub- 
divisions of property, and less legible by the attacks of 



series of materials for such addenda. The writings of 
every Celtic scholar of repute in poetry, comparative 
philology and history, should be made available; and 
science and archaeology should be invited to supply their 
invaluable data to verify and to explain. There can be 
little doubt that, although the Government would not 
give any direct pecuniary aid, no obstacle would be 
thrown in the way of a fresh and full examination, and 
a transcription where necessai^, of all the MSS. and 
records under the guardianship of the State. As to 
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deposits lu private hands ot aricieiil literary matter, much 
indeed has been done in a right direction since Evan Evans 
wrote in justly indignant terms on that subject;^ but there 
is still too much reason to complain of the individual 
apathy which keeps these ancient treasures mouldering 
in unhonoured seclusion, as well as of the public apathy 
which makes no eflort to withdraw them from thence. 

It is evident tliat the perfect success of the new edition, 
botli in its character and its results, would depend to a 
^reat extent upon tlie judicious and scholarly editorship 
It might receive; but the staff of the existing Welsh 
MSS, Society, of the Cambrian Institute, the National 
Eisteddvod, and other bodies, is at hand, and the ready 
aid of several able minds and zealous hearts out of the 
immediate Cymric circle, might be invoked. 

Nor would the golden lever indispensable in launching 
any great work be unattainable, for besides the obvious 
national sources of demand, it is certain that men of 
letters in England would liberally subscribe to a book 
which they would at last be able to understand and 
to enjoy. The Mabinoaion of Lady Schreiber is the 
most popular Welsh hook in England ; the versions of 
Davydd ab Gwilym by Mr. Arthur Johnes, and of Lly- 
warch H^n by Ur. Owen Pughe, have made these poets 
favourites with Englishmen of taste and extensive read- 
ing ; and the learned labours of Mr. Nash, Mr. Thomas 
Stephens, and others, have, making allowance for errors 
of interpretation and peculiarities of theory, presented in 
a creditable manner the earlier bards to a Saxon audience. 
But the desideratum is an emended and enlarged Myvy- 
riain Arekaiohgy of WaUs^ and a general and complete 
translation — both text and translation being eluditated 
by, while superior to, those of all preceding writers. 

> Optandom at potior quam ezpeetandmn, nt ii qui babent aliquid 
in poeei vel historia notatu dignnm in privatis bibliothccis reoondilam, 

id in vulpng emittant, ant saltern ab us qui bujusniodi rebus operam 
navarit pcrlpf^i permittaiU. Sic enim »iise faniae et pihlan commodo 
raeliiis consilient quam vermibus et muribus committcre." — De 
BmrdiXf p. 93. 
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He who could the best have directed this work — h6 
who singularly resembled in genins, character and habits, 
the leading spirit of the Myvyrian Three, is now no 
more; but everything that he has written is calculated to 
enrich or illustrate it;^ and there could be no fairer 
boaour to the metnory of old Iolo than to rebuild, with 
new splendour, this monimieiit of his glory, and to write 
upon it also the good name of his toother in bardism 
and in heart — ^Ab Ithbl ! 

(7h hB omiiitMgd.) 



BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS. 

flANMER, (Meredith, D.D.,) the uncle of Bishop 
Hannier. vvas descended on his father's side from Lly welyn 
Aurdort hog, in the line of Madog Heddwch, and also, 
through the marriage of one of his ancestors with the 
daughter of one John Hannier. of Flintshire, from whom 
the family took the surnanu nf Hanmer, from the 
Hanmers of Hanmer. H<; was liorn near Oswestry, in 
1543. HavinGT received his education at Oxford, he 
entered into holy orders in the Established Church. After 
acting as chaplain to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
serving two churches in London for a few years, he went, 
about the year 1682, into Ireland, where he became 
Treasurer of Christ Church, Dull in, and died there in 
1604. During his residence in the Irish metropolis he 
wrote his Chronicle of Ireland^ which was puijlislied in 
1633 —(Wood's Atken. Oxon.^ and Wiiiiams's Mmmmt 
Weis/nue?i.) 

HUGHES, (Owen,) was the eldest son of Erasmus 
Hughes, of Penlan, an extensive farmer, in the paiish of 

* Mr. Gee, of Denbigh, has commenced the issue of a reprini of 
the Myvyriany in which Ah Ithel's readings of the Oododin are 
comprised in the notes. This edition, however, by no meant satisfies 
the conditions we have indicated. 
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Llanuchllwydog, Pembrokesfaire, where be was bora in 
1754. Havings teemed a liberal edacatioQ, 'induding a 
knowledge of the Welsh, English, Lathi and Gh^k 
languages, he established a Wehk school at a place called 
Tre Ddafydd, about a mile distant from his Other's house> 
where he taught the youth of the neighbouriiood through 
the medium of their native tongue. He died in 1799^ 
aged 45, and was kterred at the parU ehorch' -He was 
a bard of good taste and correct views, and -the aatfaor 
of a small work in Wi^sh» which' was for some time of 
great utility in Welsh schools^ intituled, — " Allwedd 
Newydd 1 cfdysgu darllain Cymraeg," kc., published in 
1788.— (Fr Maul.) 

THOMAS, (Richard,) the only son of the Rev. EUis 
Thomas, of Bottwnog, Caernarvonshire, and afterwards 
Rector of liaidlyfni, in the same connty, was born on the 
13tii day of October, 1758. On the 17th of December, 
1776, he entered Oriel College, Oxford. He took his 
degree of B.A. on the 25th of May, 1780, and that of 
M.A. on the 22nd of May, 1783. He was ordained 
deacon by John (Warren) Bishop of Bangor, on Sunday, 
the 23rd *day of September, 1781, and priest by the seme 
Bishop, on Sunday the 21«t of September, 1783. He 



School, and also Incumbent of Llaniaes and Penmon, on 
the 12th day of November, 1783. On the 14th dav of 
February, 1791, he married Elizabeth Owen, of Penhes- 

fyn, Anglesey. He was preferred to the rectory of 
ilanfairfeohan, Caernarvonshire, on the 1st day of reb- 
ruary, 1830, where he died on the 5th day of September, 
1834, and was interred there on Tuesday, the 9th of the 
same month. 

During his brief sojoura at Llanfairfechan, he was the 
means of effecting much good in the parish. Five neat 
cottages for the use of the poor were erected at his sole 
expense, on a piece of common land, the first occupants 
of which were nominated by himself. But since his 
decease, the Overseei's of the Poor, with the Church- 
wardens of the parish, have claimed and exercised the 
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right of electing the inmates. He bnllt also a sofaool- 
honse for poor girb near the rectory, where they were 
taught by a person paid by himself. His deeds of oiarity, 
which were very nnmeroas, were truly liberaL On an 
average he distributed annually upwards of a hundred 
noumb in relief among the destitute poor of the neigh- 
bourhood. His last generous contribution was a donation 
of twenty pounds to tfie Society for the Propagation of 
the Qospei in Foreign Parts. He was the author of three 
▼olumes (8vo.) of sermons in Wdsh on various subjects, 
dated respectively as follows, vis. : — Vol. L, Gaerlleon, 
1790; Vol. H., Qwrecsam, 1809; Vol. HI., Uanerdi- 
ymedd, 1822. 

P.S. — His mother's name was Jane, the daughter of 
William Parry, of 'Monaohdy, Clynog, Caernarvonshire, 
and grand*dan|;hter of BUis Evans, of Bribwll, in the 
countv of Menoneth, and Jane his wife, who was the 
lawful sister of the late Ellen Olynn, of Ellemion, Llan- 
aelhaeam, the pious founder of the Llandwrog Alms- 
houses. — (GwUpm LUyn.) 

WILLIAMS, (JoHH,) was a native of Fishguard* 
Pembrokeshire, where he was born in the year 1762. 
His parents were engaged in trade, but his father having 
died when he was very young, his mother intended to 
have brought him up to some secular business, for which 
he appears to have entertained a deep-rooted aversion. 
And when a sailor*s vocation was contemplated for him, 
it was discovered that his constitution, which was ver^ 
delicate, was not equal to the physical exertion which it 
would require. But having a decided taste for scholastic 
pursuits, and a strong bias Ibr the studv of theology, he 
WHS allowed to go through a course of training for the 
Christian ministry. Accordingly, in the spring of the 
year 1783, he entered Jesus College, Oxford. On the 
25th of September, 1785, he was admitted into deacon 

orders. He graduated A.B. . In the spring of the 

year 1793, he was presented to the rectory of Bugeli, in. 
nis native county. Whilst visiting his parishioners in the 
spring of 1802, he caught a contagious fever, of which. 
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after a short illness^ he died, on the 3rd day of April, in 
the fortieth year of his age. A volume of twenty English 
sennons by him, on Miacellaneotts SabjectB,** was pub- 
lished after his decease, of which there was a second 
edition in 181 1. — {Preface to the Sermona.) 

Llallawg. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

ZOOLOGY.— WINQBD 8ERPBNTS. 

To the Editor of the Cambrian Jovmal. 

Sin, — As one of the prominent objects of the Journal is to elucidate 
iloubtful and intricate passages and statements in the compositions of 
the ancient Weleh Baras, I trust jon will allow me tbe opportunitv to 
request you, or some of your correspondents, well read in their 
valuable remains, to furnish from them a list of such instances as may 
exist, in addition lo the one which I shall presently adduce, as will 
tend to prove whether the Bards really believed, or disbelieved, in the 
ezietenoe of winged eerpenti. In the Welsh ▼enion of the Bible, 
fiery flying serpents (sdrph tanllyd hedegog) are mentioned in two 
places in the book of Isaiah, namely, in chaps, xiv. 20, and xxx. 6, 
but in Dr. Morgan's version, the epithet " hedet^ofj " (flying ) occurs 
in the tormcr place only, though the term (saraph) in the origiuui, is 
the same In each instance. 

Flying or ibrltii^ serpents are admitted to have been seen by modem 
truvellers in eastern countries, but the existence of winged serpents 
appears to be somewhat questionable, though nccording to Carpenter, 
{Scriptural Natural Mittory,) a cloud of witnesses from ancient 
writers may be produced who speak of them. In Brown's Dtct. 
qf tks Bible, under the word '^serpent^" it is stated that ** prodigious 
numbers of flyiuff speckled serpents abounfl in Arabia and Lybia, 
and h u e rvings like bats,*' whicn is a statement, I believe, that is not 
coniirmed by modern writers on zoology. As no such reptiles as 
winged serpents are known to have ever existed in this island, any of 
the Welsh Bards who may allnde to them must haye derived their 
notion of their existence from the foregoing instances adduced from 
the Bible, in which, however, tliough they are characterised asiiyingi 
yet no allusiou whatever is made to their having witu^s. 

The only instance in a bardio composidon to which I am able to 
refer, in which the mention of a winged serpent is introduoed, is the 
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one which ocean in the well known Mottled Ode (Awdl FraUh), 
by lorijis Athraw, or, as ho is sometimes called, lonas Mj'nyvv, the 
authorship of which lias been usually, ihoujijh erroneously, uscriUed to 
Taliesio. And the stanza which contains it, wherein the Saxon horde 
which invaded and oonqnerad England is metapboiioally represented 
bj the fiard as " a chain-wearing, haoghtyt nnmereilbl serpent, with 
aimed wmgi/* is the following, vii i-^ 

Sarfes gadwynawg 
Falch aimhnieanifg 
AH heigrll smvg, 
X> Sennania.** 

Mr. Nash, the translator of the poems of Taliesin, who was probably 
not aware of the supposed existence of winrrnrl sprpents in the tenth 
century, when lonas Athraw wrote, has most Btraugcly misconstrued 
the first word (falch) in the second line, which he has rendered 
*'hawkl" from which, I Infer, he most have imaeioed that the soft and 
feminine form of the acy«sti?e baleh, that is,^a£ft, was identical with 
the masculine noun, qwalck — an error sufficiontly apparent from the 
fact that a'i is in the singular number, and the aspirate h is used at the 
beginning of hesgyU, Had the mining of the original been " the 
nnpitying hawk with winded weapons^'^as translated by Mr. Kasby 
the lines would have probably stood thos, — 

*^ OwcUch annhruearawg 

A'i arfau .-isircllawg.** 

Hut his version of them is not only unsupported by any printed or 
Mb. copy of the original with which I am acquainted, but it is in 
evident oontraventioB of tlidr plain and natural reading, which, 
thongh somewhat varied in some editions^ folly bears me ont in my 

Tiew of their meaning. 

Hoping that the request which I have submitted, as regards any 
additional allusions, in the poems of the Bards, to the supposed exist- 
ence of winged serpents, will be complied with,—-! rsmain, &c., 

Qlait. 
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